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PREFACE 


It was during the first winter session in November-December 
19S4 of the three Schoob of Linguistics sponsored by the Deccan 
College during 1954-55. that the Members of the Faculty of tlie 
^ool met to consider, among other matters, the question of 
honouring Dr. SuniU Kumar CuATXEftJi in a suitable manner. The 
Faculty Members discovered that Dr. CHArrEim would be completing 
65 years on the 26th of November 1955, and this gave them an 
opportunity of organising a Jubilee Volume as a token of their affec¬ 
tion and respect for his scholarly attainments and personal qualities. 
The Faculty resolved to organbe such a volume and bring it out as 
volime 16 of Inman LiNCuisTtcs. the official organ of the Linguistic 
Society of India. With the happy merger of thb Society with the 
Indian Philological A^ociation of Poona in the same month, and the 
accession to the strenglh of the new Socicfty by the enrolment of 
scholars registered at the first and subsequent Schoob, who warmly 
welcomed the project of the Jubilee Volume, the Faculty Members 
felt emboldened to undertake the onerous task of organising the 
Jubilee Volume. 1 was aulhorbed to issue the appeal to scholars to 
send in their literary contributions and with the assbtance of 
Dr. Sukumar Sen. Secretary and Dr. Madhukar A. Mehendale, Joint- 
Secretarj^ of the Linguistic Society of India, the volume was organised 
and printing arrangements made with the G. S. Press in Madras. 

Tlie success of the present volume has hem largely due to the 
spontaneous co-operation from friends and admirers of Dr, CKATTKnJi 
and the Manager and Staff of the G. S, Press, Madras. It b a happy 
augury for the future, ensuring regular publication of Indian 
L raoTiisTics in its new foimat, under new auspices of die combined 
Linguistic Society of India and the Indian Philological Association. 
With increasing interest in Indian lingubtics shown by the large 
att^dance at the three Schoob sponsored by the Deccan College and 
by several new Universities sanctioning new posts in T.irtgiiigtt^H; 
there is every hope that the Linguistic Society of India will establish 
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itsdf as an actiw Society undertaking roany of the fundamentei 
researches necessary for recording the fast disappearing i^tenal 
scientifically and assisting in the planning and execution of the pro¬ 
posed new linguistic Survey of India. 

Now remains the pleasant duty of acknowledging un¬ 
grudging help extended in the accomplishment of our objective. To 
the authorities of the Deccan College and the Trustees of the 
Rocketeher Foundation must be expressed our first thanks, for with¬ 
out the encouragement that linguistic studies have received from 
these two sources, the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of India 
would have been delayed by decades. We are grateful to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Linguistic Society for aUawing us to out 
the sixteenth volume of bmiAN Linguistics as the Chotterji Jubilee 
Volume, The Executive Committee is grateful to Dr. S. Raoha- 
kjosbnan for having graciously agreed to present this volume on 
briialf of the Linguistic Society to Dr. Cwatteejx, and to the authori¬ 
ties of the All-India Oriental Conference at Annamalamagar for pro¬ 
viding a venue for this formal presentation. For the editorial 
supervision I have had the unstinted co-operation of Dr. Me™o^ 
who has completely taken over these responsibilities. FmaUy, but 
for the loyal co-operation of the staff of the G. S. Press imd their 
able Manager the volume could not have been completed within the 
stipulated time and in a form which is worthy of the occasion. AH 
credit for the comparative freedom from errors and the fine 
appearance goes to this enlightened Press which I have pleasure in 
acknowledging at this place. 


Kavwkb«rt td55. 
Autumn School ot 

DoccOA CoQcfe* Bwna 


S. M, Katm 
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CUBBlCULtJM VITAE 
of Professor 

SUNITI KUMAR CUATTERJI, MJ^. (Calcutta), DJit. 
(LooidoiLjj FJfA.S3>, 

ffliaohjicharya, Sahltya-vachaspatl, 

Kiiaira Profesiur of Indian lingubtics and Phonetics, 
Head of the Department of Comparative Philology, and Lectui'er 
tn the Departments oi Sanskrit, Pah, Modem Indian Languages 
(Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Assamese, Oriya) , English, French and 
UUunic History and Culture, in the University of Calcutta. 

Bom at Sibpur in Howrah near Calcutta (Novcinber 2&]. 
Studied in Calcutta (MotUal Sll's Free School, Scottish Churches 
College and Presidency College), Graduated 1911 with, Fiiat 
Class Honours and First Place in English; M,A., 1913, Class 1 
wiUi the First Place in English, with Old and &iiddle EngUalr and 
Cenimnic and English Linguistics as special subjects. Passed 
Second Ehtainiiuttion in Vedic Sanskrit, Be ngal Government 
Sanskrit Association Escaminatioti, 1918. Awarded Premeband 
Roychand Research Studentship and Jubilee Rose&rdi Prixe of 
the University of Calcutta. 

Professor of English, Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, 1913. Asst, 
Professor of English. Calcutta University Post-Graduate Teach¬ 
ing Department, 1914-1919. 

Married. Wife, nee Kamala Mukherji. Has one son. Soman 
(bom 1927) and five daughter, Ruchi (bom 1929), Roma (1931), 
Nila (1932), Sflti (1934) and Suchi (1936) . 

Selected for a Government of India Scholarship for Linguistic 
Studies in Europe. Studied in the University of London, 1919- 
1921, Took Diploma in Phonetics, 1920, and passed D. Lit of 
London University, 1921 (subject of ihesist Indo-Aryan Philo- 

Ir^). 

In London, worked with Prof. DonielJones and Uls beuI- 
anla (Phonetics), Dr, F. W. Thomas (Indo-European Linguistusa), 
Dr L D. Bamell (Prakrit and Indo-Aryan) . Sir E. Denison Ross 
(Pcrelon), Prof. Robin Flouor (Old Irish), and Professors Cham¬ 
bers and Grattan of University College (Old English, Gothic), 

Studied in the Unlveraily of Paris. 1921-1922, at the Sor- 
bonne, the CoUego de France and the Ecole des Longues Vlvantes 
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1&22 


1B2I> 


1027 


Orleuules (Professors under witom he studied ; Pivf. Juies Blochs 
Prof. Antoine hleiUet, Prof. Jean Przj'luski, Prof. Paul Pelliot. 
Subjects—Indo-Aryon, Slav tmd Jndo-Eiuropean Lin^uisUos; 
Austro-Asiatii: Sogdian, Old Khotanese; History of 

Greek and of Latin). 

TravcEed over Boigland, ScoUand, and parts of France, and 
in Italy, Greece and Gennany, 

Retiimnl to India (November). Appointed Khaira Profeesor of 
itidian Linguistics, and made Lecturer in the mMn linguistic sub* 
jectfi in the University of Calt.’utta. Studied Avestan with Prof. 
1 J. S. TarapotewaliL 

Broit gh t oul from the Uaivezsity of Calcutta 'the Ori^n and Devc> 
lopmenl of the Bengali Laaguago', in two Volt., pp. xcl 1179. 

1!12T-Iti28 published ‘Bengali Self-Taught' (in hlarlborough^s ‘Self-taught 
Series', London) and 'A Bengali Phonetic Reader (University 
of Ijcmdon Press). 

Travelled os a Member of Rabindranath Tagorea Party in Mnloya, 
Sumatra, Java. Bell and Siam (three months). Gave lectures 
on Indian Art and Culture and on Halundranath Tagore's School 
end Ideals In the course d this lour. 

Bead a paper on tbs Pre-Aryan Backgrouttd of Indian 
CivilisaUon before the KoningUjk Gcnootschap van Kunst en 
Wotcnschap of Batavia (later published in the Journal of the 
G«(u»tschap)^ 

Second visit to Europe os Represeniotive of the University of 
Calcutta at the Second iDtemational Conference of Phonetic 
Sciences. London: presided over the Indian Section of the Coo- 
farence. TraveDed in Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ger¬ 
many and France. Lectured before the Orienfal Institute of the 
University of Berlin. 

Elected Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

President of the AE-Bumia Bengali Literary Conference, Ran¬ 
goon. TxavcUi^ la Burma (Rangoon, P^u, Toungoo, Pyimnana, 
Pagan and Mandalay). 

Third Visit to Europe: represented the Uoivendty of Calcutta 
at the Third Inlemational Congress of Phonetic Sciences 
at Ghent, at the lotemational Coagresa ol Anthropologists at 
Copeahagen and at the IntemBtional Congress of OrienlalJati at 
Brussels. Traveled in Norway, Swedmi. Finlan d . Poland, Ger¬ 
many. Belgium and Italy. 


1915 


1936 

1936-37 

1938 






Dr Sunlti Kumar Chaitcrji 

'Sk^tcli by Kuf^titt ija|3afi?{3p Arti^ iFrcicueif ixi 

Muk^ndlmkuU Vihara. Saniath) 
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xm 

1939 fUccted HDnorBiy Mccaber of the Oriental Institute of Poland, 
Warsaw, 

Presided oeer the All-Bengal Bengali Ldteraiy Confer* 
esce at Camilla, Blast Bengal, 

IfMD Lectured on imrllatiim before the Gujarat Vcmaciilar Society 

Post-Graduate and Research Department, Eight lectures pub¬ 
lished as a book'-'lndo-Aryan and Hindi', Ahmedabad, 1342. 

1943 Published 'Laiiguages nod tbe Linguistic Problem' (No. 11 in 

^Oxford Pamphlets cm Indian AiXairs': third edition in 1345), 

1946 Presided over the Kational Language Section of the 34th All-India 
Hindi Literary Conference, Karachi. 

Mected HonDraiy Member of tbe Socieie Asiatique, Paris. 

194T Elected Honorary Member of the American Orientol Society, 

Pratibha Elevi Lecturer, Government of Assam, on the 
subject of the Contribution of the Mongoloid Peoples in the Evo¬ 
lution of Indian Culture (with apccia] reference to Assam), 

194S Fourth Visit to Europe, aa University of Calcutta end Govern* 

ment of To dSn delegate to the International Congress of Linguists 
and the International Congress Orientalists {Paris, July 1948) 
and to the International Congress of Anthropologists (Brussels, 
August 194S). 

Visited Eigypt (Cairo) for a week. Awarded the title of 
Sahitya*Vachfispati by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelsn, Allahabad, 
December 1948, for services for fiOmdi Language and Literature. 

1949 January; Elected Honorary Mfsnber oi the Ecoie Franeaise de 
llbttreine-Orienl, Hanoi, Viet-oam, 

December: took part in on Intetnational Committee on the Braille 
Alphabet called by the UNESCO in Paris. (Fifth Visit to 
Europe). 

1950 Travelled in Italy, England, Holland and Turkey (Istanbul) on 
an educational enquiry tour on behalf of the University of 
Calcutta (January). 

1950 Attended another UNESCO Conference on the Braille Alphabet 
(March) « 

1951 Attended third UNESCO Conference on the Arabic and Persian 
Braille at Beirut, Lebanon (February). 

September-1952 January: CaRed to PbiladclphiB to art as Visit¬ 
ing Lecturer in the School of South Asia Studies. Pennsylvania, 
tor one semester. 


1951 
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xiv 

1951 DficfitDbcr: Vusiled Pam from America ta attend UNESCO Can- 
ference on the Braille Script. (During slay in America called 
to lecture from Cclumhia UniweiBity, New York, Yale University, 
New Heaven and Washington Unguistle Circle, in 1951), 

1951 February, March: Travelled in Mexico for one month on a Bodw- 
leller Foundation subvention (Visited Mexico and surrounding 
places, Pueblo, Oaxaca. Tehuantepec, Merida, Uaana! St Chichen- 
Itza), 

1952 June: Helurned to the West Bengal Legislative CoimcU (U|iper 
House) as an Independent candidate from the South Bengal Gta- 
duater Cortstilut^cy- 

Ujumlmously elected Chiurman of ibe CoxuiciL 
Made Emeritus Professor of Coanpatative Philology by the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta for 38 years’ long and distinguished aervioe, 

1953 February. Elecled President of the AsiaUc Society, Calcutta 
(served for 2 years 19H-1955>. 

3954 March: Elected Honorary Member of the Norwegian Academy 

of Sdencea, Oslo, Norway, in Its Philosophical-Historical Section, 

1954 July-August-Scptcmber. Visited West Africa (via. & 

Idbya)'—^Id Coast, Nigeria & Liberia, for 3 weeks on a fuh- 
vcntioo from the Indian Cotmcil for Cultural Belationa. 

Attended International Congre^ of Orientalists at Cam¬ 
bridge, August 1954, a& a delegate the Govemmant of India, 
Ministry of Education. 

1954 Octeber-November: Attended Congress cm Indonesian lumguage 

called fay the Indonesian Gov'enunent at Medan in North Suoiatza 
as Government of India Education Ministry Representalivo, 
Visited Bangkok on way back. 

1954 November & December: Participate in the ivork of the Winter 
School of Lingnistics (as Bonomiy Professor) under the joint 
auspices of the Bockcfellcr Foundation and the Deccan CoUege 
at Poona. 

1955 January: Awarded the Padma-Bhvthan Order by the President 
of India. 

1955 September 26th to November 2: travelled in China as a Member 

of the Indian Univrasities* Delegation mvtted fay the University 
of Peking end the Peoples' Republic of China: visited Hongkong, 
Canton, Peking, Mukden, Shan*Yang. An-^han. Fh-Shan. Nan¬ 
king. Shanghai and Hangidjow,” 



pT Suttiti Kuaw Chatterli 

(Jnun M ukrtcli made by S«mu«l Mello Lope^ AirtlM 
{ram Argenlina in WeMto CHy. on *3 Aturen MS2f 
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XV 

Elected Member of the Utrecht Society of Arts and 
Sciences, Elollaod- 

Awaided Ratnakar Priie and Medal by the Tfagari Pra* 
charini Sabha ol Banaras for Hindi book on tho Rajasthani 
l^guagc. 

Invited by the Unlvecsily of Pennsylvania, U5A., to act 
as Visiting Lecturer for Indian linguistics in the Department of 
South Asia Regional Studies. 

Travelled extensively in India. Connected with the Uni¬ 
versities of Dacca, Patna, Cuttack (Utkol University}, Bsmams, 
Allahabad, Agra, Etelhi, Lahore, Bombay, Poona and Nagpur as 
Examiner for Doctorate and other examinations, as Member of 
iSele fftino Committees, end s invited Leoturcc. Several times 
Sf ^ i onnl President in the All-lndta Oriental Conference: Vice* 
President of the Council of the Conference. Elected Correspond¬ 
ent for Indian Languages, Institute of Cultural Co-operation, 
League of Nations, Geneva, Made a Member of the Permanent 
Council for the International Conference on Phonetic Sciences, 
London and Ghent; of the [nternatiooal Editorial Board for the 
*Acta Linguistica', Copenhagen; of the Permanent International 
Council of Linguists, Paris and ffijinegen, Holland. 

Fonnerly Viee-Piesdent, Vangiya Sahttya Perishad 
(Academy of Bengali Literature), Calcutta; connected with the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal os Vice-President and Philo¬ 
logical Secretary; Honorary Member of the Nagori Praebarini 
Sabha (Hindi Literary Academy), Banarss; Honorary Member, 
Bhaodarkor Oriental Research Instityte, Poona. Bombay; Hono¬ 
rary Member, SaduJ Rajasthani Research Institute, Bikaner, 
Rajasthan. Connected with other Universities and Research and 
Cultural Institutes in India. 

Connected with the Visvn-Bharati University founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore as a Member of its Governing Body for a 
long number of years. 

Appointed Member of aome Educationa] and Linguistic 
Committees and Boards of Experts by the Government of India 
and the GovernmeDt of Weit Bengal. 

In addition to the hooka mentioned above, author of a large 
number of papers and monographs, in EJnglish, Bengali and Hindi. 
OB litiguistie, Uterary. historical, art, travel and general topica. One 
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of the wdl-kuDwn writers ^ BeneaU; has writteo exten- 

sively on hia trarola in Europe oiiid Asia, and on linguiatic sub- 
jeeto. His ‘Dwipomaya Sharata’ or ^Indonesia* won warn praise 

frggxi Ra biTifinina tli TagOfe^ 

An Educationist of 36 years of standing. Adcnow^ed to 
"be s Tfarlrr in the dotnmn of the Linguistic Science in India. 
Rahindmnath Tagore dedicated his hook on the Bengali language 
to hhn, and gave him the tJtle'of 'BhaahacJ^a* or *14x51111 of 
Speech*. 

Is interested keenly on the question of Intematinnal Kin*' 
ship and Cooperation in Cultural Matters. Has prepared for the 
UNESCO a monograph on the Culture oi India and Its Value in 
the Modem World. Has studied and spoken as well as written 
on the Cultural Trasds^ in Various Lands (Indonesia, Burma, 
West Africa, Mexico, Twkey, Egypt, ete,)^ Is w«ll-known In 
Select Intellectual and Acadranic Cirdes in many cauji|t^ of 
the world. 




BRIEF SKETCH OF FAMILY HISTORY 


Vitaraga, Samavedin (KauthunU Branch) Br ahm a n oi thn 
Kasyapa clan^ anccatnr of the Chatterji and a numbei of other Hroh* 
man families of Bengal some 30 geseraticms ago, is believed lo 
have come with four other Brahmans from Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
in Northern fndia (Uttara Pradesa. U. F,)i end settled in 'West 
in the ilth or J2lb. century AJ). One of his grandsons 
Sulocbana, the son of Dakaha, was honoured by K i n g Bollala- 
seTV> of B^gal (1158-1179) end granted the village of ChatuU 
in West Bengal, whence the family name 'Chaluriya' or Chatterji, 
Sanskxittscd as ‘Chattopadbynya*. 

After the Turk! conquest of West Bengal in the I3th cen¬ 
tury, the family is believed to have migraled into Elast BengaL 
Eleventh in descent from Vitaraga was Avamthin Sarvesvara, 
who performed some Vedic sacriticcfS. Eighteenth generation froni 
’Vttaraga was Rnvikara, early ITth century, who became a mem¬ 
ber of the Sarvananda ‘Mel’ or Group of West Bengal Brahmans. 
Twentieth in descant was ’Yadava SarvabhaumH, a great Sanskrit 
Echolat. Twenty-sixth was Bhairava Chandra, great-grand- 
father of Professor Chatterji. who came from East Bengal and 
settled in HugU District in West Bengal Iswar Chandra, one of 
his sons. Professor Chatterji’s grand-father (died 11H)6), studied 
Peisian and English, and served the East India Company In North 
India during the 'Mutiny’ (<m War of Independence) of 10S7, He 
built his house and settled in Calcutta. Professor Chatterji's 
fori^or Babu Haridas Chatterji (1862-1945) served in an English 
mereantlle Efatn in Calcutta for over 40 years, and he was a good 
poet in Bengali and a Musician (Violinist) of note. Professor 
Chatterji is the second of four brokers, one of whom, the eldest 
Anadi Krishna, passed away some years ago. 
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I*EX1C0U>GICAL GLEANINGS FROM THE 
KARAJJJDAVYCHASOmA 

BY 

COMSTAimN Reuamey 
Friboum, LottwiniWj SuHlzertonul 

The K&ra^^vy^ha (cited in subsequent Lines ns Ev«) Is a lest bdong- 
ing to the third class oE Edcbitok's classiitcation of Sanskrit Buddhist litera¬ 
ture;' It uieam that here both verses and prose are composed in a language 
Intended to he current Sanskrit, tolerably correct in grammar, hut showing 
frequently Prakritk; features of style end construction and usiiy; a particular 
“BuddhiEt'' vocabulurj'. According to the more detailed classidcation of Pro¬ 
fessor John Bhouch® Kv, would present the chaTucteristics of the late Ava- 
d4na style and of the medieval Buddhist Sanskrit, frequent in tonlric works, 
though not confined to ttem. Moreover, it was undoubtedly a work of popu- 
tar character and as such bag preserved in its vocabulaiy, along with a lot 
of well known Buddhist technical and semitcehnical terms, a certain amount 
of words unrecorded dsewhere. From that point of view it is a rather 
important document for the study of the history of the Sanskrit popular 
vocabulary. 

A great part of these lexical features have been listed by Professor 
Franklin Edcehton in his invaluable ‘^uddliist Hybrid Sanskrit DicUonary . 
But the author of that monumental work had at his disposal only a nfln- 
cridcal printed edition of the Kv * and he could not consult either the Tib. 
or the Chin, versions. This printed edition is a very peculiar one; its readings 
differ almost in every line from the esTdence of the nmiority of the Mss,, end 
there Is ao poesibUity to control how far these readings are based on a (fflril- 
cular (and obviously very corrupt) Ms. or teprcsenl the emendations of t o 
editor. 


I, Franklin Ekbtojt. BwMliirt SnMfcril Cfammar and XMctipwry, New 

Lnnfltuiee of ih* StuiiUtUt Teat*, BSOAS, !»*, 

cd. by SdtyovTtttfl Samasrand The Hindo ContmtajlHlor voL S, 

IHTJ. 
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The presccil writer is preperl&g a critical edition of the Kv, m Uie 
basis of many Ifcpakse JVbs. (Irom the 14tb till the l^ih ctmturies); he baxl 
tbe privilege to constilt the unforhmately inconiplcte Ms. of the GUgit col¬ 
lection. and could compare all those readings w'ith Tib. and Chin, translationa. 
On the basis of these sourcea, the lexical pecuthirilies of the Kv. appear In a 
new light. The work on the edlUoA of Kv. being nnl yet finished, tlte data that 
I can present here are necessarily incomplete. But I Kojje that the already 
actiuired results are of certain interest for the scholars working in the held 
of Indian historical lexicography. And with this hope 1 allow myself to 
offer these few gleanings as a token of my deep esteem for the guru of modern 
Indian linguists and the highly respected friend Dr. SunlU Kumar CuAnrnn. 

Words recorded till nous exefusiuety ta the Ku, 

I 

1. Garments and ornaments. 

’litter]^ ^^oreiiiiienta] covering.’* 

This wnrd appealing exclusively as the second member of a Tatpurura 
scents to be of f eminine gender; in longer compounds it has the form ‘uttorpd- 
und its Plural ^uttarpmii does not prove that it is also neuter, since the ending 
-dni is In the K.v.^ as in many other Buddhist Sanskrit texts, a general plural 
tenmnation for all the three genders (cf. in the Kv, stainbAnm, ofkfdnj, upft- 
nnhdai, etc.) * Its tneaning is undoubtedly “covering," and Edcshtoit’s expla¬ 
nation of this word® as derived from the Skt. and Pali uttmiya “upper or 
outer garnient” through AMg. titteriya in tb^ way of hypersanakritization is 
very cominemg. This hapax legomcnon of the Kv. appears in three Tat- 
puru^aa: kcrnopffifbattftryfi (two references), hoctottari^d and ifaTTwjttcrjia, 
The exact meaning of these compounds trmst have been obscure already to 
the Theten and Chinese translators of the Kv, The first mentioning of 
kiiT^ajtf^hottar^ (printed edition 7-20)* Is completely mhnmderstofld. We 
find in the ’nb. text pht/Mvl-na rin-po-cAa’j pdu-bu. Rin-po-che is probably 
a misr ead i n g rehut for feorna and in phyl-nol-na we can find tither the trans¬ 
lation of “outer” of ^wttorya or an awkward rendering of pp$|ho (though 
pftyi-rof-flB means generally “outside”, phyi alone baa also tho meaning of 
”back**)i The Chinese translates “variegated lotus flowers’*, which can cor¬ 
respond to a false reading fcarbupitRMtpalia, At the second mentioning of 
thb word (pr. ed. 30*12) the Tib. refiainj from translatiDg and the Chinese 

i. Cf. C. Reuaxt, RondlinnerKnincen «ir Spneht and r«tj{Ii«TU(t«ruiid iiu 
KSn^DTrytUta, AiUtka, Festaebjift f'riedrkb Wcun, Lrlpoic IBSt e. SfiG. 

5. Sirs j 

QL Hie foot-not# CHcd Iwrt by fiw4 lltuu 
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i'«5peaLs hb “flowers”. And yet one mq observe precisely on Tibetan staiuet- 
^ of female goddesses a characteristic oxnamGnt covering the posterior and 
upper part of the ears which corresponds very exactly to the etymology of 
fcflTTiapj^jftottaTpu. 

Icufriottitrpd^ denotes a sunllar omamenL Here the Tib. translation Is 
clear: ffo” rgyan *‘the upper omamenl of the oar,” 

To hastotlai*pd| left untranslated in Chin,, corresponds in the Tib* text 
ae-ittl-pyi rpycia. The tneaning of se-rclj unrecorded in usual dictiouaries, 
can he deduced from sc-ral-fclio “ganneat cowrijig the shoul<^is until the 
armpits’' and from the MahivyutpL 6030 se^t-'pfirea ^ pdratfosutraka. Thus 
hoaCottaryd seems to denote a vesture for shoulders (short pelerine? 
epaulets?). 


onpxt?f h anibhedtfcd ni. 

cnpvifthn “finger-ring, thumb-nail" (?) 


The last of the above mentionfld emimerations of ornaments (pr. ed. 
76-21) contains a hap«x Edceewn actxpis In his DSctlo- 

iiary UsM translation proposed alreaidF hy SchmiOT, Kachtrage* aiid repeated 
hi the Additions to the new edition (1951) of tlie Dfclionary of Mohieh- 
WtLtiiAMS; ”thutnb-separater, a kind of mitten with separate hole for 
thumb." Lingoistically it ts undoubtedly the best inlnrpratalion of to word. 
Yet, the Tib. version gives for that word the trflnslation jwnpduhiiyi mcm-po 
which means " (different) kinds of finger-Tings". This jntetpirctation pre- 
soppoffics 1.) that ulbhediko can have die same meaning as uibJrfido and 2.) tot 
mipu^ha can denote a finger-ring. The first ewntuality is not quile excluded, 
espectelly if we iimmte to vibhedilsi a faninine gender (with the 
cetwral plural ending -dni). The suffix -ffca can form such ahsUaete ^ 
verbal roots, e,g. diikd “the act of eating". jJuifcd “life”, and also 
"distinction".* On the contrary the meaning "finger-ring” of mipw^thn » till 
now unrecorded. But the Kv. itself seems to corroborate to interprctati^ 
In an earlier enumeratioii of omamenta we find: (hum ri. 

oamunyuffluisawoyufctanfim . Tbe 


7 . So uli the Mb. bat om. which hss pr. ed. (W h) hM 

‘ !!SSi. ™- S...W WW,,!-.!.....-. 0..0 


® J .1.. Al Msa They oil fiitfer ^ 

10 . This roading i* bused on (h* msfonty oi »»■ 

o( ihr pr. ed (30. whfcb ibopi 
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tiraualatiaii of ihe opithei ** (girls) + ^« ^dowcd with th® ItJt thumb" li of 
coun^ ahsiiitJ, Hie position of tiw words in enutofiration do^ not allow 
one to consider as attributive to /tastflnpulii^o* Aocordingl^^ 

tlie Tih irtuislEt^ separately JietstO'Jipuni/fl (flor-ifdub “finger-riug^^) and 
wdmditguifpk^samQyukt& gyon-pe jcrr-pdab d4i« Idait-pfl "didowed 

with rings for the left thumV")* ^ bi the first case the Tib, interpretation 
was not very convuicing* here this is the only reasonable translaHon. Would 
tifigu^^k^ in both case? ti&present an imperfect sanskrltisation of a MiA ofi{?uf- 
flift deHved from ttJtgufJhyA "thumb n^^*7 Would it denote perhaps the long 
artificial metallic finger such as oriental dancers bear during their perfoT*' 
mances? 


2. Onomatopoetic verba 

ytt^Tc^yaie and Jhat^ojAftiidyate "^to tinkle, jm g le^* 

The tinkling produced the above mentianeil omameats is rendered 
in the iwv. by n scries of ononnatopoetlc participles iranBlated in the Tibi ver^ 
sion uniffirmiy by spra til «il ■mchi* but appearing in the Mss. in very diver¬ 
gent forms. The pnntecl editum records three participlie^ of that kind i ra^a« 
ratfayitnidm (30^4), (30*13) and rtt^aru^yflwwna 

Hiough all these words are unknown to the standard Sanskrit and unrecord¬ 
ed m the dlctlonnhi^, Edoertdiv Usrs in hb Dietlunary merdy turusardya- 
nidna (s* v. mratardyoXis}, tliai is precisely the unique of those words which 
is nut found elsewhere than in the printed edit ion, in the Mss. we find: jJtara- 
jhnrdpftmfttin^ jiinrujhbdyfljndttai aurustiTdpatnda^ and 

completely corrupt forms like raardyomdiui or nrokura|/a mans. Yet, this dmi>- 
tlc evidence Is not fto hopeless a$ it appears al the first view. The resemUance 
of the Nepalese ak^atas jha^ a, m explains the diversity of various readjngs 
and, on the other side,i the similaiity of the aksaros ra and na allow? to re- 
COnsCruct the origLoal fonn, which could easily have ghrm rise to all these 
mniistmsitiea of the copyists, as jFMinnjhnn^paarridiid, And the mterchangc of 
M and Tjft being constant In those texts^ we come finally to the onorrmlopoetk 
verb well attested even in the Kavya Sanskrit 

For the first reference the readings are not so divergent, and the great 
majority of the hiss, confimi rai^rm^yomJTkft. Here we have a new wotd» 
recorded la this form only In the Kv,, but which can be easily derived from 
the noun rena cited by EncBBtON with the meaning "^ound"' (brahtfiasuard- 
tJivyiviidSne 401*3-1) and rapednUy from ritirikircr^ "tinkling 
sound" cited by SemnuTp Naebtrfigep from the Samaymniti'ka lii, 31, Thus 
mr^mrdyate mnst be cancelled in I&joeiiton's Dictionfiry and a verb raTin- 
rm^yftte mu5t be added. 
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very proljablfi tJiflt tin* originBl fotm. of its tliiril rcfsrcucs of tiic 
Ktf* wos also But only Iwo Mti, support this reading, all 

Ihe oihars giving tu^riwiai/u rrtdtio. The potsistenEa of « in the valiant read¬ 
ings (also in the cases liir** J(uiru.iharBvainauflj jfiurujliirBgflTnniui, eurusurttHo- 
nwTio) ia so great that, quite probalsly, wc have here nnt a simple graphic 
lapsus, but a neolosisni, the iuslability of vowelfl being normal in 

onomatopoetic words. 

We find a similar interdiange oi \wels (but going in an opposite dit«- 
Uou) in another onomatopoetic participle of the Kv. otr. in 
*^produeiiig a grumbling noise.*' 

We cEonot separate that word from the weU attested 
(Su^ta, 2. 461. 16. Meghasutra 283, 15, etc.) or guluguldaeii (Meghnsatra 
254-12) , Anyhow, the Mss. of the Kv. being unanimous for gudflffnd * 
b no need for "cotreefing” their reading. 

3. Dolkala ‘'intestine*' 


The just mentioned word for grumbling is used in the Kv, to de^he 
the noise produced by the buramg entrails of men condemned in the to 
swallow pills of melted iron. The corresponding passage In Ute pr. ^.(37-6) 
rtms as follows: f^m of^hum api vmtvunte idluid v^hup^t^ 

kn^tham apt tiifttm api ntptiddtfttmoafi rarwitfv tmn 

kirnm dahponle. The evidence of the Mss. and the comparison ^ 

*‘c!ichw'* in other Buddhist texts allows correcting many of th^ awkward 
forms: danci’pi for dontdni. tidiom for tofum/t 

ddyomdna. m beWEii.g to the preceding word. But prec^ly thus praerf^ 
word is difficult imd might have been enignmiic from the begm^B. 
the Tih. refrains from transkting it and adds simply g.han and o^r 

foraansr. Yet, the readmgs of ths Mss. »ra nlm^l 

once omrarotitotiBni, twice antraofitfcflldm and, in all other Mss., on oua • 
feoldni. 

- . ttite «iNilfcalfl or •wctlealo as a false aana- 

My proposiUon is “ f ^ w.g been derived from OlA 
kritization of a MIA *PoWfcUi which might ha« ^ <iwi _ 

orfcala recorded hi the Satapatha-Brahmima , , f„ tunt this hapax 

.dU. n.« ^ “.1^ 

sfzzr.1 z X 
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tiiii ffleaning the hypethcticfli *oafcl«li would perfectly fit anl^rfl-. 
vaikala md wnDcoIa could be wrong sonakritizations of that word, but ifaU^abi 
s«ma tnore probable, imt only because it rapresente the 
rity of the Mss., but also because U can be more easily eudalaed. The fortui¬ 
tous identity of *cofcfcaki with tfae MIA mune oI the bark of a have 

BU^osled atj identical sanskritiiation uelfcola wMcb in usual Sanskrit denotes 

precisely the bark. 

4. dMit>5warof»c*ta '‘depositing of relics" (In a stupa). 

According to Ei)C«»ton‘'s Dictionary (s. v. «oorop<r»Mt) ibis com^und 
o«ur, Hcliisivdy U. ll» K., ftt.f«sor Bk>w 

word ulfio to the DvSvimsatyavadana, x, and to the colophon of the Sub^ta- 

been dMtnaropotMi, as shown by drnpayoti (Divynvadana 4M 13 and 485 18> 
meaning "to bury"” and, tor the Kv., by the unfortunately sin^ ^ mcom- 
plele eSdence cf the Gilgit Ms.:. „todro]w™; the words wth epa- o^e 
Neoatoae Btes, might have resulted from a mistoterpteted aandto (dWit) 
vd5!^S«s form, however, oceuiu not only to almost all the variant read¬ 
ing, of the Kv., but also to the reference* dted by Baoufia d seems 

that, though the ancient and correct tonn <for which liaw 
the evidence of Gilgit Hod o! the variant readings of the Sub^taratoa- 
^(mda«) was dMiefiropona. the eemiption dhdivdvfiroparyi 
old and adopted by the Buddhist tradition. As such it des^-es to be accepted 
33 a peal quam tihnical Buddhist term and cannot be banished as a mere 

false reading. 


Q^fntfkhddd "llre^t'* 

Tito vranl B by no m.MS » tal>« I* boo bra Hoted ta 

tho MahivyutyolM (6022. «,1th tho Tib («msl.tion Bo-nnruy. ob,: m tho 

li TU LsflsnMOe of tJw BwWMn Soiutsri* T«tf, p. m, £o*t-acla. 

S ^ ^ dMtof <repfl«tey dh&twm 

tTonva. snd dMttidmimtifl awited to Bmmb. op. ^ p 3fiS, loo t-lMrtfc . ■ 

15 BOOVOH in foot-note ikal flwnro ids/ lw« «mlled frea 

" at I jtwtiwptFi With ADfinmctna. But I ms Mniltused tiial 

-trr (Vbi^ .4 

•" 4 «. KV. ~ 

^rTm, ln comiiariipoft to the mejorlty of resdinffa widi ‘acotopono, thal w am oojBidor 

grSfli omtoima of the « ™<heT Hum a evidnu** piwcrelna tlw old 

fonn» 
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Tib, version of Kv. ^plier; iwe 'obi) , end nuunfiroua rcfeienees are found 
in the whole Sanskrit Btiddhist Literature (c£, Edcotok's Dictionary, p. 4). 
But the history of this word is rather curious and deserves a larger analy^ 
thfin tto-se made till now- 

tJ. WocntABA states in his work "Lexikaljidies aus det Bodhisnttva- 
bhuml” p. 26” that the Buddhists use tchodd exelu^vely in the compound 
ognikhedd. But EwaaTOM quotes (p, 203) also ongdrokfuidd “pit of coo^’ 
from the Avadiiw&itaka L 221*8 And it would be difficult to 
latter frtfm the till now mysterious Pali tfligbdlafeliu (Hierigatna 38oj ex¬ 
plained in the Then^tha Coimncntary as attgirak&sv. This Pali word 
to point to the original "lAgfidloWid, the formation being of the same kind ^ 
in redegil, paregd, anbhawtlw* uinnu etc* Anyhow, this limitation ta knw 
tn the Buddhist tradition to the words denoting fire or coal pite is rather 
striking, especially because this word is completely missing in the ebssi^ 
Sanskrit. Yet fchniffi might have existed during tdl that time in tho popular 
language since it is recorded so te say on both extremities of the history o£ 
Ihdo-Aryan langiuiges. In the Sanskrit literature it occ^ only in the Kai^ 
fikasfltra of the Atharvaveda,'* in a text of an undoubtedly character 

and containing many rare and etsewhere unrecorded words. 

Won of this word given by Darilabhotle » His Kau 4 ikabh 6 ?ya-fcfiada^gflriah 
ftfab)iSi.-flJaT(—proves that we have here exacUy^e saitte wo^ jb ^ 
kftnda. On the other we have in iiiodem Hindi the verb to 

dig to carve^' and tJie noun Wioddn. Contrary to the old kftado, mean¬ 
ing ‘'naturhl cavity”, this khoddn denotes rather "a ditch dug for some 
pose a mine". But there can be no doubt that ^ve have here the same word, 
though it seems rather astonishing that it has not undergone more 
phonetic modifications during such a lapse of tiine>* It is al^ .striking that 
in HIA a word so Bmilar to Sanskrit kfindd occiira, as far as I could state it. 
onlv in Hindi, other Innguagca having either derivations and tatsamas of 
dakcol Sanskrit fcliani, fckdto (this also in Hindi), etc. or words pomtmg to 
MIA •Jehado-. *fch« 4 da-, *khalh. (cL Tunfon’s NepoU Dictionary s. v%-. 

khdrol. HJidri, khSteot 

Till now Sanskrit khaM seems te hove escaped the ottentlon of the 
etymologist. In fact It la rallier difficult to find any plausible OIA etymology 


IT, Paper laeliMied in Wocnt*s*'B cditktt ol lb* SodHiiotmabMmi, Tokyo. laW- 

^ IB CL Tb- fCoupIfai'SflOfl 0/ A* with cartfMtt f™o 

t —.1 TTi inFii BL by Maurice gcooKmia. MOS, xlv, 1B9I), 3$. 7 *««t t5, 1* 

2 » ™»U= aWl . TMm., ^ 

u. 
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for word. Mckipholofiically impeecahle would be only the derivation from 
Ihfi twjl Ifliad tUl^upatba iii, 13) “to be sieady, to kill, to eaf, but it ia 
highly imppobahlo setnaniically, and bcsaes, this verbal base seems to to 
quite ortifidaL Still less convincing would be the connection with fcJwd 
"to eaV'i ^hero remains the derivation from the mot khon to dig, exca- 
vnte” which is quite naturally suggested hy the rignlEcahon of Winds,*** but 
morpbnlogLcally this detlvatioii is excluded not otily because the suffix -do is 
extremely rare, but principally on account of the diort a in dio root, the weak 
form of Wion being regularly Wid- (kMte, khdti, Jehotro, etc.). Yet, there ia 
B possibility of defending this derivation when we consider Wiodd as a Pra- 
kritisnu In Pali the past participle kkaut Interehanges with leholo whi^ 
has nlso the “dug up, uprooted" (cf. also paitkhota “dug reund^). 

The latter form (iresents no ariiflrial diortening of o, but results from «he con- 
temteation, in MIA, of the verbs kho«a4-OIA khmati “to dig" and fcho- 
iifltl < OlA kfnxofl “to hurt, injure, wound". Tbm fehoto represents OlA 
^ts, but, owing to the oonfurion of both verbs, also hikes the meanings of 
khdto. The voicing of tolervocalic t is normal for the MIA, and thus we can 
easfly admit that at the side of the genuine fchdta (which sLoce the old^t 
time had else the substantival meaning of “excavation, ditch, well, pond"), 
there ©cisted s popular form •fcfiodo with the same meaning. There remains , 
however, the difficulty of explaining the leminine gender of flie latter which 
is extremely roro in verbal adjectives with substantival function; ffpotfl "an 
otTOw (pul on), a muaica! interval". Vedic rita ‘'furrow" (from the IE *jci- 
“tosow"?*') jf pit® "life" (at the end of compounds) are rather poor evidences. 

But there exist more hnportanl difficulties For this etymology, Pre- 
eisely if we consider khfldo as a Pmkritisna, we cannot separate it from the 
vocables of the seme meaning actually attested in Prakrit like fchfltto, pada 
"hole", kluiddd (feminineli **mino" end also the above mentioned MIA forms 
sugge^ by the NIA. All these words cannot be derived from the Bame 
prototype •kMta/feliewe. And when we find a seiies of words having prae- 
ticfllly the same meaning, resembling phonetically but defying all the rules 
of (jinnology and morphology, U ta very prohahle that we arc dealing with 
loanwords from a foreign language. And precisely our group of words hns 
been recently dealt with by the apedalist of Monda loanwords in lA. Pro¬ 
fessor F. B, J. Kuti*!**®’ He adds to the above mentlonGd MIA forma Vedic 


2<X And al» by a els*? paiiatl!*! besircjpR angim^cfA *nd Pali iiiiirMlalElm, iwhtre 

Uh^^<hhA<^^mL 

ti. Cf, WACPWAcsL-DjBntmimt AUlniltichp CnttmTuailk, II, 2, f 4^ l 
S F. R J- K-Wirat, Timm JUpmeilic LmwwmiM, wd Wert- 

IvBdautuo^ F*»tacbtUi AJbert DtHKfiocEi- Bmn SflH ^ Indebted Bf . M- 

^AVTttanT lor drawn JLitenJtkm on ih\a point of ih? papfi^ ot Rmrm, 
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hartd and girta "hole, cavity", Icafa “depth, l^ole^ bottom". Sanskrit lex, 
canal^ trench" end pindl leltoddn (but he cunits our Idictdd), 
end suggests for all these words the Munde origin, quoting as inunediate cog*^ 
nates Santell ga^iak\ gliedlck' "a pit, hollow in the ground", }ehandlek* "a 
ditch, pit, hole", JcJiondlafc' id., fcondha “a cave, hollow'*, etc. Though ! am 
not canvinceid by the proposition of connecting oild feortd, pifrto, fedfd witli 
the other words of that group, this suggestion seems to me the only possible 
ettplanation of so divergent and yet sinfiilar words os poda, fehatUt, felialla, 
Jcftndd^ ^d also our khede, 

HI 

There remain at the end a few rcmnrks to be made which bring no 
new lexicological datii, but can fumiah slight corrections or supplements to 
some entries of f^KteaTON's Dtettonary, 

onyonyo in the meaning ''various, different" ( = aftyamiinyo) , 

To add to the references listed by EbcERTOs (p. 42) also the Kv. The 
printed edition 31.21 has itandjonturupeino, hut the Mss. inclmive Gilgit show 
angoiiparupe^ or onya anyarupena (only two Mss. give anyonipena which 
is but a lectio fseffior) , 

jjmbhikft® in the meaning "made to appear, caused to stand out" 

EacEnTOifa was induced to this unusual translatian of the reference of 
Kv. (pr. cd. 3LU) by the context which speaks of heavily locked and bairi* 
coded gates. Now, the Chin, and Tlfa. versions confirm this interpretation 
which bas not hecn stated in any other text The Chin, translator renders 
jpnbhtkjrtSnj (dvdrd^i) exactly in the same manner as EncEimiHa "(the 
gates) were caused to stand out". The T^b. tronslotion bJeuw-mo is not clear : 
" (the gstffl) were a»obed, bent together (?)". Anyhow, it does not support 
the meaning "opened”, and this peculiar meaning of jrmhhikrta m the Kv, 
deserves listing. 

tnaliOTiagna "athlete.” 

In this case, on the contrary, the Tib. version does not oondnn the asser¬ 
tions of EixurnTOtf. The pr. ed. of the Kv, 41.21 ha-f an obvious mistake mnli^ 
mepim which is righlty comjcted by lixiEKrns into mohaimgrut. We can add 
that at least 3 Mss. give here mahdTiidya, which b thus a form occurring not 
only in Foli, but known also to Nepalese copyists. Tet, both Gilgit <utd the old¬ 
est Nepelrse Mss, confirm Ai to meaning of ward, fbumTON 

(p. 423) states; "pw and Spevtb, Av. Index render athlete, hut this is only 
an attempt to explain the word ctymnlogfcalb’; K im pl au s i ble , and oppcksed 
by Tib." And he quotes the Tib, translaticms from Mahkv 3 mtpatti and Lali^ 
3 
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vistHra tiTian-po “dignitary, grandee*'. Now, the tntnslfltioai **at!ilete” not 
on iaventioii of occidental authors only, but It was known also to the ancient 
translators. Hie Tih, version of this {dace of the Kw* has the translation 
*tot>s^ che = “grant athlete**. 

ifielandu (fca) "ink-botile.” 

The form mera^tt listed by Ewsaios on the atilhoilty of the pr. c4. 
cf Kv. (92.7) has to be cancelled. The constant confusion of r snd 1 Js the 
wdl known orthographical habit of Nepalese copyists. *l!he great majority 
of the Mss, of Kv. give in this place the reading mebnda or meJon^u and there 
is no evidence in the Ky, ((ill now, the only San^t Buddhist text which, 
togethfic with the Mahfivyutpatti. records fn«londu[lcfl]) wSiich coitld suggest 
that there cKisted a genuine, not only ^aptiical form of this word vrith. r. 
oti^nal form of this word is of courra Sanskrit les. meldndliu derived from 
tnefd “ink" (of Greek origine?) + eitdJiu. 

vidrapoito “putting to fiigbt". 

To the evidences of this form from Gaodavyiiha end Mwiuirimula* 
kalpa* listed by EuDEffroiT under this entry, must be added Kv, 1119. The 
pr. ed. f o nlalo s the standard Sanskrit vidT^vopa, but this Is probably the un- 
uecess^ correction irf the editor. All the Mss. of Kv, give here the genuine 
Buddhist Sanskrit form tndmpitTa. 


23. Cl funtw raferenw* quoted fmtti ^ISteprira ty H. W, Baim ^ JEAS, April 
u^. p. £1 



V6DIQUE mRRTt 


BV 

Louis Rehou, Tokyo 

PsTnii les foPCCB nwiives quB le Veda tneJiiioime ed aboodance, se 
tiooTC le liom nftrrt. La forme de cc mot est him daiie: derive ea -ti- 
(donC) oomportant a priori quaUjue viileur dyiumvitjtie tiui Jo prSte a la per* 
sonnlficatlon) da la racioe 1 ^( 07 ) indlqiiant un eortaia ordre fixe, un at- 
rsnj^Gxnent privisiTalo du tempa, da cosmic, de I'activitd humaioe ou litueUe: 
c’cst cette valeiir d‘orfre qvU aemble bien itre k la base des derives rtd, ltd, 
drain, et in^me drtka au seas de “dwtinatWJn", 

Avec le prdverbe »t£t, nfrfti sigaifioia uiveisemeofe la ‘‘dfe-ordre*’, lo 
temie notera uc factear d' “entropie” (s'il esl licite da tmaslerer ce termo 
issu de sdeaces exactes) dans les reprcsenlalions vedlqties.^ 

Le mot a'apparait pas dgns la grande bytonolo^e dn RV*, mais seuis” 
ment dons les bymnes coi passages de caracterc magique, impliquaiit queUiuc 
deprecation persoaneile. De Ik, sa relative frfquence dons les portions magi- 
ques do I'AV. Dans leur monde ccmvimUonnel, les ^ redoutent que s’installo 
le dfeordre, la des-organisalion du monde: ils ae la r^isenteot sous 


1. Cmmna U «fl« swiwenl dan# lea werbe* vediquEs, U «diw f 

daa tnees tfuM janhlvakiiw. en eor<» a I* . xT^ 

I’adverbe Tit "sanrf’.daRs des deriwea comme dw^firdi, ptut^ltn MiaJe (qtiijealjSsale- 
mmi amJii^y: Te vwbe lai-nwne figure a« Mctiu uitf toU eu lew ® 

fuite, dJeperKt” {U 3 &?) « Iq sutatantif fU* ^ fe™. 

“jvociT" eat aussl ccful quo mcUoii «» evidfluiie. eutre *drrt», tea . 

ti'tm et r autie mix «4tfci de n’ d-ns AV. X^tO), ^ qi» sdiaftt-Oaulie 
un deuUet de «t le meae ufTTlM, bapex du VUt » lettuuve ee tamic .Uaa 

idrrll k ttd, dims lui outie paaage de RV. VH-lSiU d euasi aiiftrpltt d,t d« ^ 
-priBtre.' pM te vent AV. « le twUve Meflie ^ 

XH^l eumiraj ^pltWte da fcu "oimihllateor" {MS. eirr*i>; VU^ 
dtYLs.-Le ewutie ^bal efa+r- Uidiqoe um 

le Min verbal afi^tent nlrrta U13.1 ftwlairw le iens de lomiull «t emplol' I H ^ 

Sana 1 ^ d^sngrdge-ir aaa I'eflei de la ^ 

die que Vanda™ -dralt au ieln de Enfin AV. ^ - 

hten » rilerrr «« dlftix qul ''timent fdu eMo»D" d« partle* du «it« 

pmxr foTTtttA I'Hammi!, 
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forme d"im d^on, d'une entite inolfaisante; Tun de ces norns, el celui qui 
pouss« cette do&n^ h ji’cxtrciiie, o' est*4>dlro J'idw de ''destruction, 

n^antiso", ost nin^® 

Ls plupait des passages du BV. ou le mot esi attest^ (U s^agH psrtout, 
seuf une fois, du IQme ma^) sont peu instrucUfs, parce qu'il s'agit d'invo- 
cations sssez banales, d^dnum^atforts ou n^ est joint d dwtuti^ drdli, durhdtl^j^ 
an neon des rdlcfaj et autres euUtds malfaifiantes. dont la lislo s'allonge 
dans TAV., eclairer davanlage la notion, t/ mie des rares epithetes est 
diiruiddtrti, qiil semblc devoir signlfier (en liaison avec son antonyme suoi" 
ddtTtt) ‘^ceUe dont Valjord est funeste", Le seiil souhait d'anparence positive 
qn*oa adresso n n“ est de lul demander de s’floignirr: le prfdxe pdto '‘an 
loin" revient <™«me uu leitmotiv 1.24, 9 VI. 74, Z X, 59, 1>4; 95, 14; 164, 1; do 
Di^e, pards X.lfl4,1; ces mfmes et d'Dutrcs mots sem!>]abtes, AY. passim.* 
On oasodera a re groupo, eii depit des objections de Ge^, le trame pdraparf 
1.38, 6, entendu conune im fimr^ta de pdrS » La notion de n'^ sembk en 
plmdeurs passages coTndder plus oo moins avec cdJe de mftyd “b niort", 
oti en ^tre la representation dynomis^. Les deux mola* sont atu^ 


2. I7jt iuitt« tame qtil, ans un# lomte ntteou^, xniibts ^SBlcmcat avoir 

Le >C$ur t g^i if an ^Lbj£|afi3i fnflo. ta U wi ie 

fi^fi^lkMis I Ailul USZ^l. U Lhdictuir ^UfiVorui^ el Mlira dcfrilrA cum ''totii 

lets dhsetdrt^ (dwri^wS vUvi} et "suLvmtt le vok d# traduire 

par OQ I/nuraJirh^t peralt r^ti^ciz £t tout te seiu pmfund du 

poezne^ D» dirinl^ ll «t d^t tl2/^2 qu^cUu d^ Tordre le 

C'nt k '*deA^^^43te^ quVnfcaidmtt kt ui pftknl ki wbes—timbolet 

ik k lumifiz^ (XL24^ 6 ?) r aal 2 u?ta Irmihk k mmchc nSigullin du i^mn* Miok Is 

tefrne dnftfi x'pfit d« bonne heute odenk rai la notion du pur et limpk, nut* 

amm£ut du “mai'" «i parok, vmur du mcruon^o^ Nom nWtstsdtM quA t^stliiMr ua 
polat d# <fj6tiaTi pbttdbii!. 

3l Encorv iitx ld& dt plu^i lulxctanHve-^^iiini Id hmt iks dikkk 

durluinJyA jEt —qu'^plthcle k 'n^ R\r\n{ quQ k pi» Qe, nd 

4. Les juirdvdc ou ^Holfttiimcutir (ik t{nn|% m kmpii rEnlari!]^ po; ^dn- 

tAiiu^) do RV. et AV. Cpii«dm>^v««tuelteino j^^ctais en "Ciok pnr^nif* cm **«pt p"** 
(AV. XJLO^SJ w **99 CEiuTB (AV, VULG^) soni mi Indirftct do it": 

pour ne pu ruammar ca **diimfiiiiD" illu^ bu Mtr^ un r^vw[^ seulemunt par un mot 
dMgziBtit la dbtBfice. Ck uu lia^rd il p* m jnppnjeM de pipal&kA (au |dur.) 

ttmm liD posfiDge d'AV. XELSS, 64 mnndi^ tniuvak ki ^Inl^iemenLBi” (cm est d£itiu6 
h alter le brobmctJi^. k vtolenteur du brlhwictjt mi du bi'alimdn.)^ 

5. Cf. avee ims ynkw le praYorbe djuJ* qul i^ro X, TG, 4 en ocecmi- 

pa^rnimimt de ee miua-tuM^ avec skabMydta «i Ibid- (laa 

de pi^vetbe multivalent), d'eu k tans laBoItk prla pAT tfeobh-ponr «t unique pass&se. 

e. IfftyiS Oft une ontlt* Jimiire, fe wui dir- qu'eUe est senile cfvmm unr^ eSmpla 
r^zultants de« lob prevkbllea. Lea hjomniei eoni -m.jt^fubdndhi^ li jnort eat kur pre/p^e^ 
comme |b naa-me^ (amtta) eat k lot du dieux. Afrt]^t et aatfte (nvec cettr did|KirftA 
moipholo^Utf qu'un ratrouve di3t3B d^autrva nacoji dn coupJcB contnutes) soat nwrTfs 
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prfe Vim de J'autrc daiu VAV., ein^ X3. 7 el XlLi, 3, Dans AV. 
Ill .0, 5 on invite la n^-^rte d’a|;ent d'executioti dc nirtyiti—“a Her ees (enne- 
tnls) svK lea Incels inexlrkables de la mort**, ctnutv enan itlrfiir 
poioir Rtrioiq/afj^. La n* «si mvil» ^ tneltro un licol <«6fiidrtdnC) h rennerai 
(AV, rV. 36, 10), toul coniiiw on dll allieiirs que l’5ge et la mort ont mis fi 
Vhenune un licol, *'la bonne coide” d& AV, HI. 11, 6- H esl question d ans {c 
m&ne lexte *'d€S lacets de la n"" (Ul, 2), de la “corde inextricable'* qua “la 
divine a miso autour du cou dll malade, VJ.63, 1 et 2, de ce ^'carcan 
(drui»dd> de fer", qui I'easerre de mille marts, ibid. 3; enfin des '‘bans 
niortcls” (naiiTtd) de la maladie (ffrelfti) XIX-45. 5. 

Deja dans le RV., k pigeon (Icapdta) omwnciatcur de b n" X-165,1 
IdentJque au messager de Yama-MTlyu. IbiA 4- YaniT invitanl son fr^rt il 
partager sa couche Irouve cet argument "k quoi bon una soeur, quand b u" 
fem irruption!", c'esi-A-dlre, que vaut le titiv b “soeur", quand H s’agit de 
ssuv^ la race? Quand Pururavas menace de se donuer b mort, 11 exprime 
le vwu de ceuchet le seln de la X.95^ 14- 

Mate il ne but pas sc hater de conclude qtie n" = que est 

una £orte dtiypostaso de b mort. Elb peut sopposer k la mort , dans c® 
oil est le souhait, mis dans b bouche d'un honune dont on 

desire prolojiger la vte, “pulsse b a avalcr ma ^-ieillessel” jorAip cin me 
tifrr«r joflrasita V. 41,17 : loin de conduire k b mort, b ti" i’entravc ici bien 
plutdL Elle a pouvoir mfene swr les dieux, aur Indra par eacempb VH. 37, 7, 
lequct toutefois sail echapper aux n'' (pturiel !>< Dans I’hymne fun&bre X-18 
(,10) ou b mort est Invite k romper “sous b teire mAre, b vaaie letw ami- 
cale”, b poite ajoute "puiase-t-elb le preserver du sdjour de b i» . : ee 
sAjour (expreasitm qu'on retmuve X161, 2, 4fialement pour un nrnbde) n'eat 
done pas Identique i b mort. C’cst edtU ott torobent les mechimts, ceux dont 
b porob est une dmh VH, IM, 0 et U : b notion de druh, tout analogue a 
celb d' dufta. Indique elb aussi un ‘'ddsordr®*' oral el entxnbe v^tters b 
mention de lieux fonesteg. Dc oe domoioe funcstc, on ne imus dit ^ d® 
idufl, slnon qu'il est h Vnutre bout du nfllca VH 58, 1 (les dicvauchAes des 


en marnti poai«iiea du TlV. « VAT,, y (HV.) m 

mEs DO doutG fit qufi TfinBimbtc As formulM mofimJt 

nvitu -vie", h physlqiie^ X. <» 8 , U wpifu lu d**^ ^ 

Yum. * d«i Aima IK. 13, «, plutat qufi la ntai-nwri 

prtUubr de Ge,J.—IJKni! I'AV. I'imnse Ae b "mort" un pw 

flmpnmtant iiux ttnbletnca du dieu Vstoialea inrty«I^ ^ ^ IwfihiiB do 'b 

sohoM dfUdh ibid, M (fit It), «vTO<uitllBneOt dfom iWA U "b l^um 

mort"T-Lei imtres omn* de l» ■'mart’* n'oel dimi>£ Ueu qu'* As tfintoUve., «ml 
Lujitjihlest putii Tmto, entrap •‘nmwt, numtuL 
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Mantt van! "de U n’ jiisqu'au fimuiment”) , fit no*^ figur® staasi au voisinfige 
de n‘ AV. VI. 63, 3. On poiurait dmic indaiTfi uns Jocailsaticm tfincstta ou 
soutenniDO: de fait, I' AV. VI. 84. 1. deoivaiQl uno oblatiun daatinee h “la 
boudiE lemblB" dc ta n% ajotite que les gens du comuntin (jdtia; cetix qui 
B'et j*»g*>n* qtie par las appaTffiices) croient (abftiprdnKfiivdte; vtaiatitea 
pranuittdaM ou dana le YV.) que la »** c’ast akaplianant “In terre : 

seui ie poete aait, d’lm aavoir absolu, que eolte divliilte tetrMe est la nlryti. 

L’itfe dcrniinante est done biei cede d'une "force” o« d’gti "sejour" so 
defizussant pair rannihilation de F^treJ Mala, cotniue nous Fawns lai^ 
entendre dei^t, Tidce premiere nous parait 6tre celle d’utie forte ou d’un 
ftjjour inteiToropttnt les bis du r*d> le lieu da; “destudro”. Le root est juxta- 
po 3 & h avajuH VIL 58. 1 qui deaigiie '* (I'espace) sans poutrep". analogue a 1' 
dIcTta ydiii, au '^^our non fait, non fa^aroni” do L104, 7. L’ “enfer*’ vi'dique 
(puifiqu’em en viunt pen ipeu i cette taotkiaineluctable. ttiSroe si on s'ext^nue 
k e'est d’abord le "disordre".ce qui rompt le couis riguUer dea 

chores et djftruit t'bazmome. 

Hestont doiix passages du RV.i (a) dans Tby, a entgmos 1164 (.32), ll 
est questicro d^une cntltfi qui, **cacW (e) dnns 1® Bein de sa ro^re. a penetre dans 
la n% (tout) en aysat une norobreuse descendenco*’; ll tbit s*«gir, ctuniDfi on 
I’a pa?6sinnfi, du “smafBe” qui, revenu 4 son point d'origine. a’aboUt en donftart 
naiEsance sans cesse a d’outres BOuffles (Gc-). La n* est id une ceraaUou 
(apparsntQ) d-'actidte. une rupture du circuit (fid) oreaniqufi; 

(b) darns X. 114. 2, on nous represente "trois n*** (ou; “les trois 
n” “I qui flcciqipti t (mi niystere rltuel, en Tahasjio, que dectit rbyuine), “en 
vue de (donuer un) averUssement ou une instruction^ (def.im^o).* QueUes 
sent ces ti**, ces divinitds "bistructtices", dont “Iss po4tes (seuls) out coropris 
la coiuie]dcni'>dsotenque (b niddna) "elles qui sont (unmanent^) dnn$ les bis 
secretes les plus hautes (rdgUsant b cosmos) "r s’ogit-il sonplonent, conuuo 
Ie pense Ge., sur te plan miteorologiquc, de b "cessation" du soleil, du feu, 
du vent; sue b plan Htuel (Jomt au prdcedtmt?), de la “cessation" de 
tTiymne, de la mdlodie, du souffle? Le lapprochemcat entre tv" et de^rd 


7. ^ at 4 cet 4gBrd srmMaiilw 4 un autre imi du groupe AV, VS. 4&., tWltlid,- 
dtfnt AV. VUL 2JT ^ iR^irdiidk cemt mxo marti, 

Jiffls diQpi^tsrtlaeiB JesqueUes ^0:1 dolt psfiSfir Tan cjcnUniter vtvr#}'^ 

vxpt^m dfic# ITiiyniTie k Sijrifi X. 83p 13^ ^ jochnit TUr^-vb 

dfi Suryi h t^lii ^ ^vinltis ''InutnlclTfccs'' (pour funrr tn pluA! dun^ le cW nupllal); 
on En. du misae hy, Offuro auesl use d/iiil d# la itruDe tnarlA^, static de d£eM 
ItrMdaal k £a cMwob, ou fnoui^^tiv do Efeitia ImlTitfumfeot pcrKinniGj^ 0^1 eqtle 
ddvfrf quj esi nfu^^gnlflea dans FAY. comfne ide&tique a Ui Yir^ ftupribn# ou & lu 
Vbu prmtocdialr. 







vSDtQVE mmn is 

^'uoe part, ct Ics entitw supr&nea de I'AV. (elites d'autre part, 

sous invite b vber beaucoup pins haut Ccs trois sont ees facteurs d' 
cntrqpie (eonune nous nvons ^pose de ks d&unnmer^^ lea forces de rupture 
du Ttd BUT leT divers plans on st ment U EpcoUation rgvedique; eapace 
cMeste, a4ricn, terxestre, on ("odktfStwuim”). activity divine, rituelle, 
b itmninft . On pout imagineT d’aulrea affectations, mais la notion de n“ doit 
bien dtre r^Ue-lA, une force d^tructuranto. contre-partie ^uipolicnte dea- 
grandes entity positives de la pens^a vedique, 

Ajoutons xm mot encore. Comme nous I'avons vu, U iv% bien que ne 
dt'signant pas dircctement I' “enfer^*, devBlt y aboutir tfit ou tard. Elle y a 
aboutl sous des (ocmes snbreptices £ deux noms de I* enfer dans la litteratnre 
ulU^ieure, fiimiMttet Horofca, nous paralssent issus du vieux tonne wtTt*. I^e 
piremier, niriiya, «rt uno simple aceommodation, par substitution do la 
finale alsee -oya- & In forme mfllaisie -fti-. Le mat namJ:*! est, it premkro 
vue, plus difficilement concUtnble. Mats d’abord il faut tenir pri^nt & I’e&pnt 
que la fanuc andenne est ndniJca f AV■; ndfafca du 3 :adnp. est une tnoderni- 
sation) ou ndrttfcd flTV.); naroleo n’ apparait que dans un texte vddique 
Inrdlf. Lc passage en question de I'AV, esl 3(ir. i 38 *^00 appelle ndreftn !e 
inonde de eebd qui retient h son profit la (vacbe) qul lul a deitumdee" 
atJtdhur niirefcam loJcarii nirundJidTHfeyo ydeifotp, Wdrafca eat, 4 men 
sens, le dfifiv^ h v{ddhi d’un uncien * * 111 x 0100 (^vcnhiellenumt *ft|i*rfei), qui 
ae sere subsUtu6 4 nfrrti tout cotnme nimya at pour lea roffmes raisons. La 
vpJdhl en -a- SOT un AJme prinutif esi -i- est un proefide archojque. qa'on 
retnnivc dans (iSverflIfd (AV.), Adyosa (YV,), ddrahamUra (P.> et outres 
fonnes citfes cbei WACKXHSACEi<-DsHRtrs?n3i Ai. Gr. tL 2 p. 122 aq. 


THE CASTE DIALECT OF THE MUCIS IN SOUTH-EAST BUBDWAN 

trt 

SvsUMAB Sbk, CoIcurtB 

I came to know veay recently that tJae Mucis (pralessional tanocts, 
sltoesiaken and dnnnmeis) of the aouth-eastem part of the district of Bixrd> 
wao ia West Ben^sd use a dialect of their own when speaking exclusively 
among tliemselinis. This dialect cotulsts of a complete set of vocables for 
ordinary objects and ideas, which are entirely different from the vocables 
used in the beat potow or In the standaid dialect of the region. 1 Itave not 
yet been able to ascertain the extent of this class or caste rtin1<w< but there 
ia no reason to believe that it ta strictly conTined to those villages fiom which 
the data used in this paper have been collected.^ 

The Mucis form the bwUest and most untouchable caste among the 
Hindus in West Bengal although as ceremonial drummea they have a defluite 
place in all important religious ceremonies and ritualistic fisUvalsL Being a 
totally excluded carte they could retain or devdop a dialect of their own. 
which did not differ from the local dialect to grammar but mainly in voca^ 
bubry. By using their “code" words they could auccessfully hide or disguise 
their activities and behaviours which have been almost entirely different 
from that of the other people of the bod. The dialect (ff the Mucis can very 
wen bo compared with the code languages (scfidfctrt-bhdjd or scndha-oacanel 
of ihe niF^c sb^gsi in Old Beng;^. 

The new political and social set up of the eounby b slowly but surely 
atriJting at the exclusion of the Muds, and their dialect, T belbve, is advanciM 
on its way to exiicetion. " 

The vocables of the dialect presented here fall bto three roain cate¬ 
gories: (i) archaic words lost in the stoodaod and local dialecb, at bast in 
that poTticubr sense; (il) descriptive or tmometopoetie words that apparently 
originated in the dblect itself; and (iii) words of unknown origin and uncer- 
tain so-OTce^ Hifi are abown as the fourth category^. 

(i) Arctmlc ^ls&wker^\ 

bhit ‘field for cultivation’; cf. St^ bhjja linmertead’. 

biiel Viuflfcieat, enough’; ef. nifSta. 


1- I Uzt indebud da kfr 


raiisniiEuiti AUoniAL 4nit to Mr. 


— - — w mjLin 

tbe colkctioD cf t]» raaiorkl tned la Ihii papsT. 
Z St =:^iiiidnTd Beng^ (ctillixiiik] md 
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cotwS Iwfio cfltina 'sbne'; Ut* 'inferiwr foot’. 

c5r5^ cera ^to to make*; <. car-, matjrfl eara ‘ootme here!’ flier cerS 
‘to pass stools'. miSitra masSi jn^ti ccron ‘(he ntaster here gtviis 
(or esutts] money/ c^rlchia ’go!' cfirfcWi '1 have hed a bslh’j 
luttiife cdrhhdo 'go to bod/ 

chef 'cut ofF; < cheda^^a. 

cumfi ‘chin, beazd’. ct St. comrsno 'to stroke one’s beajnd’. 

(fosao 'gieey < desayo, ddapaya. It is likely that deaSo came bom Sl 
tie jno through *tIe=do; rf. aesdo 'take swayl' < •tieaio < jie jdo, 

Sderd 'night’; cf. Bifiildle Bengali dndiifyarti, nndhtydrd. 

g^do 'beat (drum)! play on (instrument)!' < ^fitn^paya, •fOfjd- 
pOffl, fOTjOflt. 

Aokdrcfto 'talk, speech'; c£ Apabhratpfo hoklbdTia, St. ImJlidr ‘shouF. 
fear 'hand'; < fco«i. 

kefdi ‘rolling one’s eyes'; cf. Middle Bengali kM 'to chastise, to show 
angry eyes.’ 

klid^do ‘stand up!' cf. St. khd^n 'straight up', 

hhifche 'k eating, is biting*; cl St fcltfj 'a heavy meal’ (pejorative). 

fehSp Imme, hut, house’; cf, St, khop ‘narrow aperture, cuhicle.’ 

luto 'sleeping'; < Iwpta (?). tuhdye to sleep'. 

tiobniVcow'; < navorups (?); cf. St. foru < foriipa, 

nepjSi 'bed’j cf. St. n«p^ *to cover up, to wear tightly'* 

pamte 'doth'; d St pom ‘to wear dothes’. 

pdtoH 'betel leaf; < potrdbdru. 

pkal/cfii, phalkdru fruit’; < phola^'. 

phclkdt ‘testes’; < plmla4- 

stfo, seto ’good, better, rich'; < rrefij/io. 

sibli Sreter'; < ffpdfo, ^jfphdfa, ^Ibcla 'wnier plant*, stblj chei 'toddy’, 
lit *wnter from scraping (a palm)*. 

•0# 'to understand*; < iudhytt- (present base of iwdh) . 

^Ipe 'to push away, to throw away*; cf. St. fbcld 'pudt*. 
feral 'eye'; cf, St fer 'awareness, perception'; ferd 'squint-eye'. 
th&kur 'a Vaishnav'; d St. eaif^v flidkur ‘a Vaistuiav guru’. 


S. LlL = Ulmifr. 
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‘to gtvo'; St, j^Tiefca ’sttpport, prop>‘ f^(*t;dno *^vini^, 
fykeefte ‘Sl* ddfiptng, is flowing*; tit ‘is giving wray', 

thUTo ‘old, egod*; cf, St t&oi»rd ‘agod and infirm*, (Ittcfo mw* *oH man*; 
thufo bAodo 'old woman', 

(ikt« W seeing, having sees*; d St tike ttice tJiika ‘to be on dose 
watch'. 

V'ocablea eoototn^ to the dialect itself: 
bephdi ‘pen, goal'; cF. St pHSe ‘noose’, 
bhdiuh ‘fever*; cf. St biidlttk fnor ‘ague of a bear*, 
bhopot 'dog*; onomstopoetlc. 

bhuflci ‘hubble-bubble*; onomatopoetic. See pfiupbuU. 

ciirbor* fiintke 'pardied ncc*! Ut,‘exploding witii a popping sound'. 

eedca ‘child*; lit ‘crying one’, 

cbdn rut 'fish'; lit. 'roltit flsb. eflngbt in net*. 

ddtrop ‘imgarcane'; lit *teetb-chcwed*(?) 

dhcltdlwhc ladem'; lit 'burning brightly', 

pombuj ‘head’; lit 'dome', 

pod 'onion'; lit 'bottcnn of a tuft,’’ 

^jlbfek 'ddUy, red pepper*: lit 'pungent (?) to the tongue', 
lehu/^i 'shoes’; lit 'behmging to the upcountry'. 
fiumjmn ‘god, deity*; Bt ‘that fulfil desire* .< mtmo]^ +p«rB. 
tnendru 'goat'; dnomatopoetic. 
muUfiadl 'mother'; lit. ‘stem of a bunch'. 
phSetiri 'bird'; lit. '(target) of nooa and azrow’. 
phSpdru ‘anake*; onomatopoetic. 

pbuphuU 'hookah*; OTMBnatopixdic. See bWfel. 

podpAal 'duck': lit. ‘that gives fruit from the bottom', 
fholnr 'goldsmith*; nnmnatiOpoetic. 

fuj» 'feamented drink, liquor'; lit. ‘that drips', bdro fupa ‘drink from 
fermented rice*; lit 'inferiur drink’; tupo ‘dlsUUed liquor'- 
lit 'superior diink*. * 

(iii) Vocable# of ind!rterm(tioee orighK 
dbffliifl 'cold, winter'; < abhpaApa? 

Sdrtf ‘swoeinteai’. 
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Snihui 'tooth'. 

^ 307 * 'punsent; scoundi^r. 
ol ‘eourtysrd’. 
boitan ‘cooked rioe'< 
bSu ‘caste name’. Ct. ^Ihnfcu. 

bfloid 'tobacoo'. se/o bfloyS ‘caimabifl indica’; lit. ‘superior tobacco'. 

bdro^ bflni, boto 'inferiorf not goodi low cia^ man*, bero cmiiid 'shoes» 
lit 'lirf^or foof. bero ^<eblni 'paefinancyi lit. ‘inferior bclly'- 
bero eenkdi ‘keiteene’; lit. 'Uiferior <^\ bor(£r>fupo 'rke gruel 
fermented’; lit. ‘inferior liquor^* 

'hand', 
bhit^ toob’. 

bhodo 'young woman, bride, ivomnn'. tbuTO bliodo 'old wmnan. 

bl^oyet *winfi seller'. 

codu ‘man carrying n drum on back*. 

cflriiff ‘membrc virile'. 

wnfcdj 'oa', acfo ceiUcoi ‘mustard oil'; lit. ‘superior oil', bero ccnWi 
'kerosene*^ lit. ‘inferior oil’. See cikon. 

cbot 'speech* talV. 

ctlutit ‘sun, moon, od'. (Diup cifctro ‘sun's heat. 

ciyfim ‘urine’. 

cuperke 'pubic hair'. 

du-gko 'piirikS plant'. 

da#he Vice’. 

dhidel 'bridegroom'. 

*Muci (caste name)', 
doln Ho speak'. 

dumo 'any musical instrument’, 
ga)alu ';^denduin muhehre'- 
gher ‘eimreta’. 

gl^eri 'HM (caste name)'; lit ‘sweeper’; cf. glier. 

'hfiir on th^ bodyV 
gu^€ breastf. 

hifece 'sexital act'. 
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*Htndu', 

jftapti 'MuBsabnati'. 
jhopdl 'mad man*, 

jltupeero ‘lainKxi'VET nigdi * of patm - T^nP 
fcogffsor “witty man*. 

fcdiui 'wotitan of higher casta'* hina 'lady*, hdnsi «#o ‘good- 

looVang wonutn'. 

iciidlip 'arrival ol a dead cow in eaxriod groundf. 
fcAem “mouth; wife'* 
khine “ropeeV 

IcSddr 'aight&n'. IkcidDr M«i 'sunset'; liL 'smite ol nightteU'. 

-fcul: ghdrlcui 'paddy straw', fifleui “paddji paddy-selUag fTUi) ^ 

Zabsi 'mUkman', 

mdbdad 'to how down', 
ntdlq^ 'men', 

mome 'banana''. 

TOo^rd 'here'. 

msru 'Brahnum (caste name)', 
fnojs 'Aguri (caste iiaine)\ 
pcdcd to start playing a time', 
pelld 'money',; 

saggo 'lady's finger (vegetable)*, 

■siult 'go! comet’ 
ttilttm ‘sate’. 

Jablol 'belly, stomo^’. b^ ^blii "pregnancy'. 

fhontearu 'fueT. 

tiki 'to move (something)*, 

(iv) ^unteroli: 

silcfe 'one': Ic St, aUd ‘four anna bit' (?) 
jofja two': <fst joTd 'couple'. 

1WO ’three’. 

poridd four’; St. gatnUL 

ad cdpor 'five'; Ut ‘half a slap', 

cdpoT 'ton'; UL 'slap (of two hands ?)’. 
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L. Al^orf^ Hambufig 

The Z2nd chapter of the Uttarajjli&yHp the first Mulasutra of Ihe 
Jain CAnon, teUs the welKknown story oi Artfthajgeini, the 22ad tXrtbakara. 
Its title, however^ is net, as we sho(uld expect, ArlftliiLtLemicariy^ but 
Qemijjacp, which b derived bcm the episo^ filUag the lest third (w* 32-49) 
of the chapter. Aritthooeiiil's fomer bride Rayamal, who after his pravrajya 
has followed his esuunple £uod enleted the order* is cau^t by a heavy rain 
on her way to Mt Baivataka; seekuig shelter in a cava, takes off her wet 
clothes. Arittba^^emi’s brother Hahaneml, who ha& also turned monk, 
happens to enter the same cave* and on seehig her aude covets her and pm- 
poses to her to “enjoy pleasures*' together and afterwards to return to “the 
path of the Jlnas.^ The frightened girl musteEs her courage and in a spirited 
reply convinces him of his foDy so that “he returtied to the Law IUeo ao 
elephant driven by the hook“ (v, 46), 

The ancient fame of this episode is attested by the fact that of the five 
stanzas spoken by Eayamaj (41^5) three (42-44), plus the concluding states 
tnent v, 46, bave been incorporated into the 2nd chapter of the Dasaveyiliya- 
sutta (= Das. 2, 7-10)* The first tvra <rf these stanzas run as follows; 

dhfr-atthti te, jo tarn pmya^Mrw^ 

thanfoiTi iochosi seyaTp U hhaue T 42/7 

okoTfA cn BkogorftyaMt Atidhttg^tva^i^ — 

mn kufe gcndboi^rikd homo ! aaTi^laaiairi nihuo cara* 43/6 

I add Jacobt's translation (5BE XLVt p. US) : “Fie upon you* femous 
hnlght^t want to qusS the vomited drink for the sake of thb life; it 


1* No doubt this is Ihe only convift trsmlitUiiL hax mkimdersiwd tbo 

erpa rasi on jasD-ltcAKil,* he tramiiitBs (ZDBID 49, p. SQ7): 0tr in Bdnsui 

BuhmvoduiiEQi’' f'Wot be to ymi with your desire cf uloify’^; St'uuliiuia^s tnimlatiaii 
On his sdltion And tnnAlatlon of Dda, Afmedahed ISSU) vpoa you who greedy 
«f gSoryt'^ sxnouuts to ihe BOm^r Yot Bshanmi^t ccvotli'.A of FAyinnRl and ccm^eqwnt 
iutautiEiil to break hli vuwil bsrdty be ascribed! (o a iledre cff glornr, | hsva no dGubt 
that the DbL—COml M tiuite right fn raqphiinfitg: ^#o#o*kdi7ifw 
(HaribliiulrB nyx: yaiojkdmifia iU Htyomal merrihr 

rauiudo the monk ihst he M n kfaidya, which li eKsdiy in with the foUowlhg 
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would bo better ioK you. to dio, I am tho dauj^ter of the Bho^a-kius, anil 
you an on Aiulliakavr99i; being bom. la a noblo iamily^ let not become 
like Gguidhana-suoltas, iamly piSMSllae iMelf-^imtrol I" 

Obviously in Older fo cxplolu the cryptic idirase md feulc (^andltis^ 
homo used In v, 4S/$, the Das. has lt£ Qiiot^ou &um UtL preceded by the 
rolloning stsnxa (Das. 2, 6): 

pakkJumde dlidma-keiun durdstycrit 

uecchanti udnlafiafp bitottttf|t Ibule jtfyd affand/io^^ 

which ScutntJUMa tTmuIates: “Scrponls that are bom in a.noble family would 
rather rush into a deadly fire that hlmms and smokes than consent to swolkiw 
ftljc poimn] they have Sent forth.** 

This tEHitslotion, as well as Jacooi's translatina of Ott. 43, is based 
cm the explanation, of the ctmunenlBrics who describe a curious belief, further 
Flh i fi trated by a story repmducai by lacimAs^ znfilG 4fi, p 604, that a snafce- 
rharmer can force a imako to return to the vtclbn it has bitten and give it the 
choke to suck back (dpStunt) from the wound the pdbon enltied (tidnm) 
by it at to nxsli into a fire kindled for the purpose; there am two kinds of 
snakes ; the gandluma will choose the former, the apondluma the latter alter¬ 
native, 

A dose pamtlel to (he phtam kulc jiyS agimdliane of Das. 2, 6 Is found 
htibbaaiyinn 45, 40, V. 38 warns against abandoning the teaching of the Jina 
after having followed U: 

telokbt-^ro-llffntvtttn dhtmato bkSsitaip tmoip 
santmaiTi kAe^ phdsertd pittk ’^o mrame mto, 

“Having carried out* to llie ftdt thw teadiing of the wise (Jina) one must 
not abandon it ogaim'* This oxbortatioD is then atrefisod by three aitnj T^ 
(w. 39-ll>: 


alansa wlicn she i^itieah ta him to ns i ii’rubpr hii nd her toyal dmcmtt That, howwer, 
fa«i«hdtni toUowing alter ilhJr-ittdia iliauld l» an addzem izoplvii^ tto Uanw ( ir rmnil 
teipiotialilc eviai to the ancieni immittounon. as [» abown hy the aUanutUve tand doubt- 
ks mnnmti) biterprmtlon Ddrered by iba Oami: *“*th«ifd dfik-uffiitt to ayua-1^, 
pmtA«-Ifis^iav'«nhaat akdiuba lomnit tedfiiM mroia i dhtr»4itha (v 'iiui»i.Jb2inf" 

(HazUdudra; *a(&aca oUra-praiU^ asWkdcdmln*’). 

1 Setnantora, Fu bln edlilcm, uademtouda tdaiw pltOmml n ‘'taktne fai by the eai^ 
Old In hk diAyh expluiot fcdycTia to ImCreatf. I m« an dlfikidky in takbig (b« piusK in 
the Dtoto literal wnto nt "harka pGitormad whh nneli body th* rulo tdd dovRi by 
tha Jbia." 
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badcthawTifidfro ja<Ihd jod^ iHrmnidru^lid (hirdvtttOio 

nJia>^]/aT;i &bnui(e(i:ttt pataiianto ^ «oE)hatt 39 

o^pondJiane kulti jSto iadh& rf&go iRdfia-viso 

muneittfi bhui/o pji/^unt^ 40 

jadfm i*upr]n4nirubl)A«(o pomn^fijinfi pi 

VAntOT^t <a bhurtjanta ilhici-d^iii>bdnMda ^ 

“As s warrior with his h^nn^r boisted, dad in. liis coat of mail, with solid 
wouiions, who utters a Holt's roar and than fiees^ dis^raoas hJ imtelf ; as n very 
polsoDotts snake born in an agtmdltatui family which emits its poison and 
then drinks it again beoames of no accounti as one born from a ntppi^ fomily 
ndien eating food, lovely though it may be, which be has vomited, becomes 
the object ol contempt 

ScHtmaiziG blmnes the author for having coniaunded ogitniniatui and 
pendbotm; but apnndhana is quite correct and in keeping with the two other 
similes: s malce whieh is really opaiidhana by birth ihsgraces itBclf by 
behaving Uko, and thus actually becoming, a flflttdfiana one. 

The strange expression gondltitita In connccthin with kuJa, Le^ good 
family, occurs also hi Pali* A stanza of the lUvuttaka (PTS cd. p. 64) reads 
as follows; 

o^dfinp nnitjdraTn iccltanri pirfM^ttd, 

tniayitaTn i*o iccimnti yo hoti Jculfl-poudliano, 

“Wise men desire u son of higher birtli or equal birth; they do not desire 
one of lower btrtli who is a kuIa^andAotio." 

tHio Introductoiry prose of ihe Ttlvtittokn offers the pious but hardly 
ortgina] explanation that an atijdte is the devout Buddhist son of nim-Bud* 
dhist parents, the nnuiffta the Buddhist son of Buddhist parents, and the 
mnrjdto the non‘'Buddhiat son of Buddhist parenisi it has, unfortunately, no* 
thing to say on kulo-paadliatui. For the totter the MSS have » variety of 
reaiiiii|>s and exptanntlom (buntjmituno, kulugondJiaTio It buhicc^Gdako, koto* 
dhofiuaho} merely testifying to the fact that fctilH-pnncPtana was unfamilinr 
and probably obsolete: but It is of course inadmissible (ns suggested by Ihe 
PTS Pali Dietlonary s,v, krtht) simpty to remove the inconvenient word by 
“correcting" it to fculonpdriiJfre—the more so as the almost identical expression 


3. nippl t^rafcinlai oertdniy wsmbs hardly to mBki! smaa but Scboibidw^ «nM- 
dmJcin (appa to ow Irapwiiblc: o* thown by iIm TifimttiilJaijt pi th® 

etotBB bu to lover to do wtth tfs fnake of U» {in^OK one but ItUnduces an entirely 
new and different jlaiDe, 
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fctitff occurs in 7 of the Kas^hAiSl^yAtmjitska (•lat 

voL IV p. 34) : 

piluro ca tne ^ni pitamo^o on 
«uidh/£, ohu danapoii trodiaftRil,* 
tafp )ctiUai»attsT|i (muuattairvSno 

fevle ontimo-gatMJhino [o]hutn” 
etoxsa jlpuccfkainano 

jtJfdituilco ddnom nrutm 

'Uy porenis and grandparents were faitl:]fuJ« they were liberal and bountlM; 
{ollowitif this family custom—'^may I not be the worst gandhimi in the 
iamUy'’, shutuilng aiich talk I practise this liberality witbout l i kin g It."* 

In none of the Pall passages is there any mention nco- even the faintest 
su^estion of snakes; Pod but for the comnientarics and Isi hhas . 45^ 40 ure 
should oertainly never suspect that snakes were spoken of or alluded to in 
Utt and Dax edther. Further, in spite oi the obvima kinship ed alt Pall 
and Fkt. passages quoted) there are imporiant diSereneex Hie lUvuttaka 
speoks of a kvh-omdhima, where -flondkonfl isn only mean smnethlng like 
'•destroying, spoHing, disgracing"; it seems dilHcult to separate the word from 
pondlio "smell" and the explanation “one who brings the family into bad 
odour, who makes the family stink" might not be altogether unacceptable. 
In Das, 2, 6 and Tsibh , on the other hand. ogeudliJiiVt ia an adiective qualify- 


X tho lem. annttiSDwnilMiH oecdts in flu panHel siUia 3, wimt Um wits answins 
her htsband k question why to «>I her wowod holnd ihe tus rulthfiilly Rioatneit 
whk him I 

£uTt nn idh4 HaMcf fstthi 
porampord niliivd Iml4 ihnomnJip; 
mill vnutvEtlfftnind 

''fndhflm httJ# [dlhuiii** 

baif^hu canfitil 

li e^qalftiiwEd ly the ct^mumUry u ^^tfTi9&-^afmtfpard, seth^ InisbandB'*^ 
Le. tbER bat ziff¥trr a wsman witit naorv llun ont hltdsstid. ^ Vil bits- 

prated a m wbidi juiMf jnitti the mtexrt, 1 taka it to ttnnd 

Uff pfmf-jKtH, wamnn devoted to, ■xurih«r (oifin but tha hiifiband)^^ «c- 

ctiptinsi Eor bmhDia Kzii^i reading jNSddh4,1 umalatc ^'Ffam olden limn then bai pavef 
on fi&rtb hcfm la this fsiDll^ e vntmim ik^oted to mon but be? hua bo fid ^ fo&ow* 

ing tbii faiziity costam^'^Tnny 1 ant bo the- wsmt In tKn EBm0y*, nhitrmhiff 

udk I eerw yw I do not Uke it" aiufmaoieadhbui b 

fn CriUcei Pail DlirtfoneEQ^ aA Umdinfl of Jfiib-ffiifuiAmui mtd hiil^awtkn4^4 

which l4 piroliiil]}? ri^it The Jilikki commtmiiity \t not wry belpful; li «xpt[ajiis f, 7t 
aharp Mono kuU •abbfup^ccMnuiko ^tvo kutn'Hfiald^ cA tnd Man d ntllolckhitt^ €tam 
haZemHmci kiihtiial4po tt Jd^^homdino aod f. 0; ottano fciilo pocchidMlcd 

atjl mwi tl hulimthTil Inda-^ondhimtl r^doi^ ^igneefut^ 

lor the doukfuJ ^ PTS Pkt i, jwJdpo iixid 
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liig the kulo itsoif, not iikn wlw) disgraces it; and in ilie strikingly [lariidJcl 
passages of Utt- and KaijliaciipayanajiiL wb hove Ihe Locative fctile as iu Das. 
2, 6, mui laihh., but with a nonainat. gondltand, antinujaaitd/diaj, "tUiini s i m i l a r 
to the »paTidhono of Itiv, Actually^ the two passages Das, £, li nod isibh, 45, 
40 BIB diflicult to reconcile with the rest, and if hi them Icitfu is not to mean 
"foinily^ noble birth” at all but to denote two very strange spedea of snakes, 
this looks hardly original and genuine* The explanation of (dlonjidhotw 
rctnatnfi doubtful, and 1 confess my Inability to explain how this 
term came to be coimected by the Jains with snakes and snake- 
ehanning;* but OH the strength of tho Pali parallels 1 am firtnlj' con¬ 
vinced that Ln Utt. 22,-12 Ba^’amai does not compare hemelf and Raltattaml to 
snakes ol any kind As to Das. 2,6, wc shall see in the co urse of this investi¬ 
gation that this stanaa, too, may at IcasL originally have nothing to do wdth 
miiltw* but may have a very different and perfectly simple meaning. 

The tale—it might be called a ballad—of Arltthonemi, Bayama* and 
Raha^mi is told in Utt. 22 very concisely, hat coherently and complete, not 
necessitatlDg reference to a fuller prose tale—with one exception. Rahwienii 
appears in the cave wiihcmt even his name hevitig been previously mentioned; 
we are not told who he is, tel alone wheai and how he came to renounce the 
world. This lacann Ls, of course, filled by the conimeniarieSi* and they tell 
the famous though unsavoury $tory of Rahnnomi's preuiows wooing of Raya- 
mal, when the latter^ beforv her and his pra\Tniya, in order to deter and con¬ 
vert him drinks a swoel beverage, vomits It wilh the help of an emetic into 
a gold cup and offers it to him; on bis refusal to drink her vomit she eat plaim 
that he is doing virtualiy the same in making Idvb to her who has been 
“vomited'* by AritthanemL 

It has 30 far been taken for granted that this story is old and genuine 
and that Utt. 22, 42 is an alluaitm to it. Cuaspjktier (ZDMG 64, p. 423) 
indeed remarks that it Ls virtually (“eigentjich”) not found in the mnla of 
Utt., but explains his “rigentUth" by adding that v. 43 (uantcrfi fcchairi 


5 . Does DimtIiHjiw rrtuwent tbr "V** « when If aucks hock its pitbatt 7 

Its bitn {3 caticd » sniff-klw PBucntjMitrn 3. M i ap* 1“’^- jiirhriiiiti apt 6 htt- 

irnijicrnia^ / hewanh ofH tirpo maiwinvnn Bpi dnriajw^. 

8 - Another, bmI for Leo sBrimts. Incuna—we ihauld prahnbl}' net feet It b» such 
at PH — wua A IM by the Irwerilon cf Ihe three sUitEBe 21-23; they give details eif Arit- 
ihannnt’* pravTBiyS no doubt wniMeMd or olherwEse importiwt (paracipe- 

doti 0 ! the gods Jn the oelchrttfaB irf the Gi«rt Evmi, loeaticn nf Uw latter en Mt Rai- 
vntska. dnte, ete.J, but they meet awkwardly inicrmpt iha rthvbus ttiniw*U» between 
20 puts fiS SiiB Dirficiimfinis -imd tiinnli thffto tij Jus chitfiol^eftr+ 

w. TBiwns hfl oat lib hnlr- Hwt they m m UteT IniisrpislBlion is funher reniiffrwl 

■fesolutrfy eteiabi hy Hatir beift# cmiy i du^tor compoxd eotirelf lo iloltafl- 

This biterpolntlon spcmi to httve gciEbei tmn&ti»d to fur. 

4 
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would be abfiolutdly upiiitelligihlo If wd could not believB that the 
story was huoum ako to the author of Utt.; later, iu the conuueutaiy to his 
crltlcai nlltiim of Utt (p, 300), he repeals that "tbs story is well kitowit 
to the author of the autm, which is to he seen iraiu v. 42 io^" But is this 
really boT 

That a girl scorued hy a tnan, poiticularly a monk, can indeed call 
herself "vomited** hy him is shown by Utt. 12, 21, where the princess Rhaflda 
says of the manh to whom her father had Lcicd In vain to many her: 

7iarind(t-cicvtnd 'obliicandiet^nt 'emJii uonta m eso, 
**Tbe mook, adored by princes and gods, by whom 1 have been vomited, that 
ie he!" 

But ront can, of cotirse, have the more general meaning "to abondan**, 
and in Join and Biutdhjai scriptures it b pnrticuLurly used with reference to 
the worldly belongings, the sensual pleasures and worldly desires one leaves 
behind and renounces when entering the order. In Utt. 14, 3S a tetng js cnlT inf 
by hb ouecn "eater of vomit" betsuse he has cotifiscaled the property 

left behind by hb purohita who has entered the order together with his wife 
and diildreti: 

vant&n purlso, i^yoip, he so hoi pasaTitsip, 

mdhtene^ porfceoMitip dhosMirh ddium iochaai, 

**A man who eats vomil, O lUng, he is not to be praised; you want to eoD- 
fiscate the [mopcrly abandoned by the bra]unin>" In the parallel Pali stoiy, 
the Eatthif^-jataka (509), the corresponding stanza (IS) reads: 

or and bpdhma^ Hme, is teain pacoduomtsaati; 

Twntcido purfso, rdjo, no to hoti pasoipttyo, 

”The brahmin hoa vooiiied the (objects of) sensual enjoyment; t h a se you are 
going to eat again (|]roty-d^rainO''t the second line is identical with the fitat 
tine of Utt. 14, 33 except for the use of the synonym oentddo Wtf^n d of 
tfontdsf.* 

7. With avmtiT Mitmaw )4ne tnty 1» «mpaj<sJ Suyags^a f, 6. ££; eu 

mlnaiq PS lahrai mSifttin loblum fsioiatutm si>lHuai~claid / vyiliti mnia onthj imiheri M 
^trvsl paw wa Itfirsjiei, “Aiiijer and pttdc and. deltjulon, aa tti* faurth, haring 

ahandcniEd tVswnlictl") ituse toner feulta ihe arhat, the f»a4 monk, docs not 
■in nor caone It to be ccnmiitied." DhanmuiiKida 97 fuildrajlidaa voaidw h 0* mtOiiii ji, 
jKwiai U tianalalcd by Mr*. ttHra tJAumi “with opetiitift enulwd. with ton^ apewed, 
he la ladeed Use nun nupreme.* Ttu FTS UlcUonBry ren^ oaiudm by "ons who has 
given up iJI witbea." Cf. (urtber Sbacniiiaii. 10 eentiiJu^w '*one who has left hab<n d 
ah fsah'i Ml. 351 easua-nwlii 'stBiuIstt''; JJh, 378 eemta^rokaintaa "rwuninaiag worldly 
profit.'' The DsntoiiptiKvui deHEOBlion of the crow aa panada ttay be renknd by 
^rehne-eam." ^ 
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The preceding stanza (d the Jataka (g. 17), abiO spoken by the queen 
but not found in Utt., nms: 

etc hhitiva uatnitvd ca pokkummiti cihftnpnmd, 

ca bhutvd na camtmsu, ts Tiie hatthottham dj/utd, 

‘These birds who have vomited after eating fiy away^ but those who after 
eating did not vomit have come into my captivity.” To explain thiSi the pro^ 
cQnuBentary tells a complicatod ston'i in order to eonvince her husband that 
it was wrong io confiscate the brahmin’s property, the queen bad caused a 
heap of meat to be |^ced in the court^'ord and to he covered with a net leav' 
ing only n opening ^raight above the meat. Vultures were attrncted 
and came to eat of the meat. The more intelligent ones, when having their 
fill, realized that they were too heavy to gam the opening and therefore 
vomited so that they became li^t enough to cscapej the stupid ones swallow¬ 
ed the vomit of the clever ones, could not fiy straight up through the opening 
and were thus caught. 

Some outlines of ihto story may be genuine; the details axe hardly to 
be trusted, and the point of the story is certainly distorted. In the gSihfi. there 
Is nothing whatever to suggest a re-caftnp ol the vomit; the meaning of the 
simile can only be: ho who aftffr having enjoyed sensual pleasures gives them 
up (“vomits them'*) attains salvation; he who does not do so "is cou^t” in 
the sojpakra. The purport of the stanza, therefore, is not to warn the king 
against confbeating the brahmin's property but to induce hint to renounee 
the world, which be actually does immediately after the next stanza (18, see 
above), thanking the queen in the fallowing githa (19) for having saved him 
through her we11*spoken gSthSs. Clearly, therefore, the order of w. 17 and 
18 musd he inverted: the queen first dissuades the king to **601 the brahmin's 
vomlt“ and afterwards contrivea Hie simile which Induces him to enter the 
order. And that simile fumislies another Instance of the use of mni in the 
meaning "to renounce (the world)". 

The closest parallel to Utt. 22.42, however, Is found in Utl. lft.29, where 
a wavering monk Is exhnrted not to re-enter umrldly life in these wards: 

deedpa dhirncm « bhdrfyarp / pert'nto hi si snagi/irtyrtin* 
mi puna tddvfe,... 

‘‘Having obandaned property and wife, you have onfered the state of the 
houseless; do oof drink op«i» i/oar vamifl” 

If we read "Ott- 22, 42 in the light pnrficidaTly of this Isst passave. and 
without any preconceived Ideas, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 

S. The metre fuggccts q rorrectica into ftTOtflddjwin (=’Ssiay3^nnn. n«l snspffrl*- 

rtm). 
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RayDitiaTs words "tKirtliiiTt li^hah dcfiiijii, wi/ttiji (e mant^afti arc 

nnth^Tig bat a pcafectly clear imd intelligible warning against Rahat^emi’a 
breaking bis vx)W3 and thns m-entering worldly life; and Das. 2, 6 may have 
nothing. Lo do with snakes but tncrcly assert that a mwik of good breeding 
who does not wont to be a diagrace to his family will rather leap into a blaz¬ 
ing fire than give tq> hia memkhuod and re-enter the world. In the two stanzas 
Isihhi 45, 40 fi quoted above, loo, the drinking or eating of (one's own!) vomit 
is a shnile (or the defeclion Irom monkish disclpiUite and rclagoe into worldly 
life. Tbuf, in Utt. 22, 42 tlicrc is not only no allusion to the story of the 
vomited bev’crsse oficred to Hahanetm—wo may even say that if RSyomM 
had intended to remind Rahonemi of that drastic scene she would certainly 
have diosen some more explicit mode of expression. 

While Hntibhadra tn hi* T5ka on Da®. 6, 7 exjjlains vuntam iccha.'n 
«veut!» by "ijdntom, icchmy oj^tvirij yoriiyofctatii blutgaixtid nhktla^offt 
bkoktim”, Devondra, in liis UttiLr^hyayaiiB 'pka, contents hiryi^el f with 
the Sanskrit translation efintoni icchtui Apdtum^ but quotes the following 

CiT/d; 

mjMytt nostu utRdyam tyaktvd ktqa feoodr purufoh? 

efintmp pundr api bkuilkte aa ca sarvoA sdriiTnei^ 'pi, 

which is dearly incompatible with Harihhadra's. explanation aa it ^nks of 
rc-eating otte ^t oum v'omit and not, as in the alleged case of Rdiai^emi and 
RayamaT, somebody else’s (i.e, Ajitfhanemi’a), Moreover, the younger Ui- 
taradhyayann ^ika of KamalBsamyaina. not only o m l h* the story of the vomited 
drink oltogether but gives the following perfectly correct interpretaiicea of 
OtL 22, 42. "vdioam udgirrHim dpotum icebsat, vatJid Iti kefetd ndnteni dpd- 
tom tccfuirv cvaip bhtmsn opi pmrnjjydsTiBAerfuttas q/oktnn bJiopcin piinor 
dpdlwm iqubhoktitm ih", after which it quotes the same aryi ns Devondm, 

It is, of course, not feconccivable that after having been drastically re- 
pulsed by Raynmai and thus caused to enter the order the Hahm^emi 

should at their later dumce meeting in the cave suffer a nfepse and mnew 
hia attempt to win her. This, however, implies that Rayomol docs no(, as 
related UlL 22, 28-30, renounce the vrorid immediately after her brid^rwm 
and under the fresh impreesion of bis pravrajya and her consequent desertion 
(whkh is the only natural course), hot that there is, as in Devendra's story, 
an intcTVBl between her emiling over her desertton and her entjtrin fl the aider 
an interval allowtng for Rahsijemi in woo her and. bo repulsed. I have no 
doubt that in realtty the story of the csjnunentatora is a seenndaty invention 
due to the neceasity to flU the gop in the tele of Utt 22 nolieed above and 
in^ired by a mhihikcn intcrpretHtioit of Utt. 22, 43—sm interpretation stupidly 
taking literally what is nowhere anything but a figuiairve expression: eSntam 
dpdtujn, "to drink again (one's) vomit,** 
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Li. a, SchwakzbchilDj MAh (OxonL 

The major work on tKk subject, as on ao meny other problems ol 
Indian philology^ has been done by Profes^ar S. K. Chatterji in his manu- 
mencai ^Otigin and DetJelopnent of the BeTHjflii HLanpuoue'V This article 
an attiHapt bp ehiddate some minor dntaila. 

As pointed out by A. Mm t,kTj* bd precise general deEnition of any 
part p£ apeeefa is possible, and the infinitive ia particularly varied. It is 
cloaely alMod to the T i o i jny of action ofx the one hand^ and to the gemnd or 
ahsolutive on the other, and in some vrsys also to the past and fuinre parti¬ 
ciples. The histoTy of the infinitive is therefore complicated by constant 
mteTmingling and borrowing from these allied pBTis of speech. The gerund 
and infinitive in particulsr are often inbeTchangeableir The basic distinction 
between the infinitive i>nd the noun of action is generally held to be two* 
fold: (1) syntactically the npun of actinn has a nominal^ the infinitive a 
verbal ftinction; (2) morphologically the noim of actlooi b a normal noun 
with a full deelcnaton while the Infinitive is more clo^ly linked with the 
verbal aystem and docs not decline. The development of these parts of speech 
on the whole Is according bo the following pattern ^ — 

A 

C < noun of action 

absaolutive < Infinitive B 

< post participle and participle of obltgatifsii. 

The changes are noroially In this diiediaOt but in, times of transitkjii when 
there is hesitation between the usages, the re\^eise Is also found. 

In VedLc the distinction Isetween the verbal noun and the infinitive is 
particularly slight,* and ihe infeiltive is an old ease rf the verbal noun ending 
in -flirtr -turn, -c, -kwc, -tavc^ -vane^ -at, etc. 

In classical Sanskrit as is well known only the old accusati\-e hjfinitlve in 
-(um ha^ survived. 


L A MritLcr* ‘^ur la TerrmnaTcsia da k Mtirplidlo0B Lrfiipiixtiqiw 

«t Un^iitUrwK^ PaHi 1^, p, 

3. T- Th# SaiurlcHt 1351, p MC 
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la the Prskiits the fonns ere egafa more varied, ^le most usual 
ending rf the infinitive in Ardhi'Megadhi is -ttoe. Tbe« has been 
argument as to tlia origin cA this form. A. Webib^ derive it from the Vedk 
ahsolutivas in •indgo, R MtnjJStt* from the Vedk infinitive in -wwt «n<* tie 
is followed in this bjr G. V. TacaseS R Pm nnaJ t ^ggests that it was derived 
from the Vedic infinitivs in -tovai, wldch are doubly accented and mi^t 
theicfcre have a curious ctnisonaatal devebpmem. S. Ses'' agrees partially 
with Webeb and suggests Vedle *-i;t)d}jai. 

Uie infinitive in -ttoe cannot be separated from that in -yue which Is 
fbimed by some verbs ending in a long -d in Aidha-MigadhL The ■"I'tin nfi 
-tfaa^ andj-i/Dc seem to have been kept dearly dislinct from the ahsotubves 
in ’dyOf *oe. and this in itself ia oufSejent to discredit the theory of Weber. 
Thus Ardha-Maga^ has the ebsoIuUves rarndyde, Sffpkhaaj ramu^fide (Aya- 
rafigasutta)* and diffie ^ ocems in the popular Jain Mah&r^ri of the 
Vasudevablndi The infinitive however aiwa>a has a ahort -o- In the 
and we fbid for tadance in the NSyadhammakahao 28; w fetppcii..hfiP(toe 
oS payae efi == "It is not meet to eat or drink." The dative of the noun of 
odion in -ofto was kept apart In u similar the Infinlllve has a short -n- 
while the dative of the noun of aetton ends in -de, as in the frequHit fnrniT i Tg ; 
pa^drettha panroMe (e^ BhagavaOsutra XV 43) = set out to go". The 
brevity of the vowel in Ardha-htSgadhl prove? that the infuiitive in *ttac is a 
fixed survival and Is to be separated in derivation from the normal dative 
of noui^ ami lUsisoluttvi). 

An infiniUve in .m»e tadsts In Pall and in Uic AioUan ms<iriptlonji 
where it Is widespread except In the North-West, e* Gimar cJuimiteue, 
Dhauli and Jauga^a Wiomitone cic. It seems most probable that the theory 
of E MoujJt is correct and that Ihe infinidves in -ttae of Ardha-Magadhi arc 
the direct continuation of the Vedic infinitive in -taue. There is no real t»wd 


^ A WntERj dn Ffsaffmeni dmt Bitfliiauad, Bcrlb ^ 

•i E MtF FTiir^ ntp Giimivuitf|< 4wm Jaiiuiprdfeft, 

*■ Tae* m, ITIfOirtnii Onimniar e# Amtihnimwa, P«m» pnra^pTi ISO. 

0, IL Paean., (rnmnwltlt d«r StrAteburg law, panucMuh. S78 

1951 I' 4®"' /flit^Arv«n.^Bo lliSSSoTS XH. 

S. TbSa b wily cMiljwiinei! by the N. W Aiobm bia»ipilw]t vdiec fi„d ™ 

infioliln tn -m which a ahurl kMaimay* (ShahhAntnehi Jiuerlptbm XHn Thi. 

flf the dutlve rf iha noun of urtbn (duttg* A), bm Hm origidiij leasih of the 
{, pri^ by in fwmd In Pdi and la l!» dSuU 

^pbomr, wWA W «rf«adye. The ClmSr temription htt nmaedve. m 

Sit SSi’Si ^ ^ tWctertrtio of ih. 
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to postuiato with g donYsUon from ^tncb has little ^uppoirl, 

particularly s& P^fessor Egoehtom® has recently explained the Buddhbt 
ilybrid Sauskiit infinitive in Jiot as a deovatlve of Yedic •^tavai^ hul 

as a hypetsanakfitism for *tave. The doubling of the -t- cm however scarce¬ 
ly be due to a $iinple phniietic evolution; it is probably due to the Influence 
oE the ahsohiltve where -to- > -it- la Ardha-MagadhS; -riidmtft > 
*ttd> *ttdTtam, This doubihig of is exactly parallel to wbat is found in 
*ttu, (a development from -tum^ cl- PiscitEt^ op. ciL paragraph 
which was used as an al^olative in Ardha-Magadhl (change C). The tm-^ 
dency for douMing the -t-^ was further increase by the development of some 
consonantal roots where the doubling was |dionetic^ 

taCp The loss of the -v- in the derivaUnn of »ttac from -nzre presoDts no Teal 
difficulty. An hitervocHllc is quite often dropped in Ardha-Magadhi e^- 
jttJO > JLij cjroOT > crpftAi/a, prauTtla > payatta etc. The weakness of the 
prommeiation of intervocalic is further attested by the confusion between 
-fc-, -g- > and - 1 ?- intervocalic to a number ol words in the Jato croonp^^ 
and this feature is continued later by Jam Mahara?^ and Mphnragtii, e^ 
to the UOavEukalia, and by Apabhrorpsa. The loss of the is tons not un¬ 
usual and owing to the phonetic weakness of termlnational elaments^ it 
became the rule to the isiding of the infinitive to Ardha-M^ajJhl 

The Sanskrit Infinitive to -twtn > 4um, is occasionally found in 
the Ardha-Magadht of the canon^ although it Is by tio means as frequent as 
the infinitive to *trae. It seems to be favoured only to some fixed locutions 
as for tostxince with paymta. This is illustrated by examples taken from a 
tow pfiragrapbs of the Nayadhfignmakahfio t 

77, tnm (ccltdnto. .pawositiTp, 

78, citteum payatti, 

87. nnupitrrgEifMuitt pagdltd. 

90, uvonggeuTp payattd. 

90, na fujjaai. .ttjiMufn. 

99. fam .khoadretlae. 

99. icchdin j.. 

99. khir^veutn y&vi hotthii. 

130, uttflfhim pnyatte^ .hoUhj* 

0. F, EDcmw^ BuddAin f/fMd Owtiiiiafv Kflw Haven l^33w 2^/}^ 

19. R Ptscnn., op. etc., rongntpli 2^. 

U. R L. Tcnna, nh»fiet(c vieakaw cf lirmimalijiial fn Jnij^^Arviiiiu 

JRAS 1327. 
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In some eases where the Infinitive In *tiim ii ased In ptrference to that in 
-ttoe it could veiy easily btJ t^jiaced by an DnlinniT noim e.fi- Nayadham- 
makahin 23: dahyanti jK^kummji puJoaTiiffirft bhortuiji pakdowii jaart- 

= "they give him os mueh os he likes to give away* to eot* to cirink 
and to difliributc*^' The only other ea^ in which the Infiintive In -^uan b 
favoured is in emu position p In Oxed locutions Inherited from Senskritj^ e.g. 
Nayadhammakahio 141 r ghdukamn, pdidcdfna. Apart from these locutions 
the infinitive In *tum b not very mueh alive m Ardha-BlagaelMj even if one 
includes cases where it has taken on an ehsolutival meoning (change C)* It 
becomes slightly more prommoiit in the later canonical tods and in Jain 
Mahir^^rtrl Here the Inflnitive in -turn sometimes appears strengthened by 
the additkiti of the endiltc particle hence the forms griiAtit^ft-je and 
etc. found in Ihe Fa^a%’igiira^iLm** and In popohir texts like 
the Maidimsihesutta^^ and the Mahiro$|a1 Bbiirtikhyln Dr. Scf?^ writes t 

**The accusative Infinitive in -tiim was at best a dialectal feature in 
It betonged however to the Midland diatect. and owing to the 

great literary tmpurianca ef ilte Mldl^d It spread and U has become the 
normal foim of the infinitive in dramatic MflgadhL If is also the usual form 
in Aeurii$cnip where it was almost certamls* indigenous; tuid in Jain Aaure- 
senL It aiOl occurs in SvEtomhara Apohhram^^ where It b not only confined 
to piifis^ges tinder l^krit influence. It is frequent in Snnatkurnaraciirita, 
goieraSy with the loss of final -m, tnfiiu, tihiti-i etc., and the Kuml- 
xapilapTsttlbodha^^ has jampm, finrlu* Inddhu and knhmm-pip which are the 
only infinitives in that text apart frotn one example of an ahsotutive used as 
an Infixiitivc, 

There b no evidence of the infinitive having survived any ialer in this 
form- K^amadiSvBra allows an infinitive in which is not mentioned by 

any other grarnmariaiL The most usual form of the infinitive in Digambarn 
Apabbren^ however Is that in Tt Is the most t™|uent type of Infini¬ 

tive In the works of Pu^danta and in Ihe Karttkandacarin of Kanakamara. 
Xt occurs for the first time in the FaramutmaprekyB of the EHgsmhara Joindu 
possibly of the sixth century Aj). If has probebiy tjurvived bilo modom 

Manithi,^^ In the infinitive in The infinitive in mbfi b very rare mdeed m 


12, Sv Sw, A hrefFtHfitetlcrti to th^^ panhdtf^Sc^^mjn, Wilnburff* WB. p la. 

12. W. Sciitmn^, Dm MiMoltlhsiiLiltiu 12)S, p. S2. 

11 A R UF4infTX. SinnliJ ism Scries KtK, Bzanhi^ 1244, Intr 

iv sa 

m Sk Stft, Cmpafaim Gmfnmar o/ BfUltUt IttdO^drvaiL. TMltm Liiigulitkfl 301 

p. tss. 

32, Mssaw, Dvr Au^nrp^apmtibvdTui, Hmnbm^ IG28^ latmductioti. p. £4. 
1T« J.^ Bu30t^ Ut fimmtUoti Maraxh^^ pads 1S2&. 
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Svetlmhara Apabhratp^ and has Lnfl tm rmsotnaol In modf^rn GujoralL Th^ 
formailun of the infinitive ihiis represente one of die major differences^ be¬ 
tween Svet4mbara and E)igambnra Apebhrifin^^ 

The origin of the ending hn^ not been olearly eicpiained. At fir&t 
sight It would seem Ulcely that we have here a simple caa? of the so-calfed 
Icn^^arutl, tlve being Insea^ed before the old InflnlLtw ending in -um. But 
PiscoKL^ warned already long ago; " fiUt weder ans, nodi wird cs zur 
Verineldung des Hiatus eingesdiobcD/' and he proves that all case^ that had 
up till then been presumed 1o be exacdples of the use of the are 

really based on false etymologies. Such a categorieal denial is now no longer 
possible. Old Western Rfajasthani^^ for instance oecasionidly shows insertion 

df -ft- e.g., < *aiifflnwiu < < socpnuftanu bgtt in Apahhran™ 

such a proceeding Is e:Kfreme]y rare, even in late texts. For tlie Sandeiarfi- 
suka^ of Abdul Hahmfin it has beeaj showm by Dr. BaavAiffi that the loss of 
-h- Is doubtful in all and that its insertion !s not found in that text, 
Yhe onTy dialect in which one can find any clear examples of the ha^ruti is 
the *‘Bastem Apabhram^^' of the Dohako^ajs^ and even there all caaes are 
not convincing The reason for the IntroducUon of the ending -aju must 
ihereforc be more than a mere matter of orthographyi 

The connecting vowel between the root and the ending la always m 
and Jiot -f* or and this further helps to discredit tJie tiotlon of a prahdtic 
Infinitive with the huiertieik of -Iv-; a^-ii thus appeals os a complete remodel^ 
ling of the inffnitiv 0 in Apobhramsa* The use of the connecting vowel -a- 
which occurs also in Kramaf^vEra'^ -autn^ which may be on intpiniedlate 
form, is explained by remodelling on the general system of the coujugatlon 
ri the present tn Apabhramsa. In Prakrit -c- is very often used aii the con¬ 
necting vowel, while Apabhramie has only -ev. Thus the 3rd p^on sg. p^o- 
sent indicative in Prakrit is har^i, Apabhramsa harni^ and therefore hnrium^ 
huTcum arc rcplaceci by *ham7im in Apabhraensa^ and the stage described by 
KmmiicSfvara Is reached. There is a ahmlnr tendency for the weaker vowd 
to be introduced in other paxhi of the verbal system^ a.« for instance in the 
absolutives wfaa^ -ain often occurs Instead of -wi* -hn. The present rndica^ 
tivc and the imperative ako used a number of personal endings contalrung 
an thus Puikrit hnretnj, -eat -ei, -emOj -eha, -entJ corresponds to Digam- 


ISp fi. Pkbel^ ep. dtp psisiigroiilL 260 

3S. Ia R TW rnitr, Natei <m thfl Grammar o/ tlw Old Wwmt L A 

1{U4-1A, par^irnipfa fT. 

30 . JiffA Yltata Mtimi nad H, BflATiUff, Smdet&tiiMiika, SinghJ Jala Stria XXH. 
Etombsiy 1043 , pcirngniph 24 af IntTOdudim 

ZL M. SiiAiiiirLrLLii*i Lit c}vinit ole KAnha ei de Pwns 1023. 
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bam Apahiu-flipsa /Uroil, -flAi, -oi, -ak*- bA», -««* «r hiui what morily 
Jielpod to bting about the iaftrodue ti o n ol the -b- tato the infinitive' was the 
iflfiuimce of the oblique of actkm nouna, with which the infinitive was felt 
to be Bssoaatod. In the eenUivc ag. had replaced the Prakrit -s^. 

and there even occurs a rare ending 4iiif»T» in the genitive in Apabhraip^ 
wbkh Is adiTii itod 1 ^ a correct ending by Bama^armaterkavli^i^ The -h* 
from rhw source penetrated very early into the idfiniUve In Slgambara Apa- 
bhraip^ and the inteimcdiate fonn, without It, ia not attested by the literary 
documents. 

Altfiniig li it is so frequent in Digembara Apabhraipsa, the ending <eku 
li&s survived only in Marathi, and not in Eastern Windi as so many other 
features of Digamhara Apabheaq^ In most of the eastern and westem 
regions of northem India the oUigatory |iartkiptes have beemne the usual 
infitxitlves, according to change B. There are already ratamples in Prakrit** 
where> participles are used in the function of on iufinitive e.g,. Hhyadhani' 
mnTf wj^a ** 12S; (aqi icekdmi iAaqt andyaui = ”l wish her to be brought here.'* 
In B sSnslor way the obligatory pertidpte could easily be drawn Into the 
fonnation of an infinitive, particularly In Apabhraip^ where it had often 
lost its pssare meaning. The use of the obUgatoiy participle as infinitive 
falls into the very Latest petiod of Apebhraipsa. It is attested in pigamhera 
Apabhramia. but as a rare and tate feature. The dtstiibution of forms of 
the Infiniilve in the Apebhraipra period therefore only partially shows modem 
conditions. The ohligatOTy participte ag infinitive became usual In Gujarat 
and Rajasthan as well as the Pastem language, but m Western Hindi the 
infinitive based on the noun of action in >1010 was too weQ established to be 
replaced. 


22. fWr the tee d the presaat poniit^pte u infitiltlve d. Lhe exaaqJee ^v«i hr 
S. So, Htsioncal HvOms of Wtddle Indv-Antaii, L lb 1253, pss. 2 ud i, p. 118, 






ANUTTAMA AND ANUTTARA, ‘UNEXCaXED* SUPREME’ 


BV 

FranxLIN E^GCItTON 

(o# Tide University) Lrnmmief Wymning, TI,S.A. 

SBQfikrit word aTiuitOMo^ In the mranhxg 'highest^ 
are not coneenzted hero with other mean'iJigis), has not ettmcted ih^ nttenlioti 
it deserves. It seems, on the face of things, ttmt U could only be a compound 
of it<ti}-, negaUvo, and uttamu, 'highest, aupreme'- So BoESTLimi^ and Rots 
1.204^ analyze jt- their definition is ^Ihe highest* or the likei which m 

ignore the negative^ and makes the wnrd a synonym of nUamo^ 
seems later to have had qunhns about thISt for in op. cit, 5.9S7 he gives the defi- 
ruticm ^having no one higher above him; the highest*; and suolLarly to his tubior 
Sl Petersburg lexiccm, 1.52, *(havtog nothing higher id^ove him^> the high¬ 
est / Similarly Students Sanakrit-English Dictionary (1222 ed.), 

20^ 'having no superior or better, unsurpassed, the very best or highesi^ - ^ 
(without analysis of the word)* Thera is no doubt of the correctness of these 
dflfinttions. But there musti it soem^. be something wrong about BoEHTtu:Kaic*s 
analysis. For uftiitna meaiis not 'higher* but *highest''; It is a superlative* not 
■ oomperatlve. On ihia, Arat, op. cieI. IftO, md MoNisa’-WiLiitAMS, Skt-Eog. 
Diet, fSd ed.) 177,. are quite right; iJiey do not recognize the meaning ^higher* 
for uuatm, as BB. dOp op. dh, L887, BoEHTUNfiK was misled chiefly by a 
few possafs^es like Bhag. G. 15.18. oiiam ffHkfUtdd epj cotmniuhi to which the 
ablative of oomparison ia tiscd with uttoma. It la true that to Geritum< and 
to English, It la natural to franstote the word to such n by a crnirpara- 

ttve; we naturally say “and 1 am. hi^er than the bnpeiishable too^^ But this 
does not jLEstify BoranxrmJJt to saying that 11 U 447111 l>s *u5ed to the meaning of 
a comparative.* A more literal and precise translation would be *™d I nm 
supreme in comparison with the imperishable too*^ We must beware of be^ 
tog misleil by idioms of languages into which we are translattog. Other 
superlatives are used la this same way in Sanskrit', with a dependent ahlatlvo 
of comparison; see e.g.* RzKOrUj Gf. sete, p. 301^ §221 D. lo the other pass* 
ages to which Boehtlinok: he. attributes 'comparative meaning* to umma 
h« is equally to error; the word is always a superlativo, never n comparative, 

Bui bow, than, can onnltamnj saecntogly a negative of uftomo, me^ 
Just the same thing as uttamn? 
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The eseentioljy coirect answer was given Inng ago by Charles B. Lak- 
UAH in his Skt. Reader 11$; but H seems to have been generally ignored. 
I^'MAN explains anuitmtta os 'lit. '‘most best’’, fomtal superi. to nnvttoraj^ 
W’hich is Itself logieally a stiperU And, just below, aiuattara... ‘not having 
a superior, t&, best* Modem linguists wouLi modify LisnsAjj^s phraseology; 
anuimfoa is not exactly a ‘fonmil superl. to onuttora* (this would be *anuE<' 
tora-tomo, or possibly ^anuttaTiiwna). Sowadays we should put It this way: 
ati^uttam liaving no superior* and so ‘highest, supreme, best'^ seemed by Ita 
meaning to be superlative, Hence, in Sanskrit, the superlative ending - (la J ina 
was substituted for the contpamtive -(ta)ra, by analogy with other supers 
lativEs. especially ttttorna. It b interesting to note that the oldest knotvn OC' 
cutrence of wuMtlanMit seems to be Chondogja Up. 3.13.7, where it is jurta* 
posed with uttanui- The phrase Is: amtrtBWc^tittameyd. tbkesUf *in the un' 
surpassed, supreme wmlds’. In just such coQoeations, wo may suppose, it 
was pRrULiilarly easy for the 'logieaT (to quote Laxscai?) superlative anut- 
toro to be gtvon the superlative ending of its synonym uttoma. Thun wo have 
the curious roault that what appears to be d negative of utcama is. in fact, a 
ajisumim of that word. 

But this Is not all that arouses interest in this connection. LanVam 
failed to gel to lie bottom of the matter; and no one else seems to have dona 
so, at least in print. 

What aUnii an-ufta™, on which (as iMntAK rightly eaysj anuttorna 
is based? LafUdAK quotes it, as we have seen, as Sanskrit But It is not 
Sanskrit in the meaning 'having no supenur, supreme'; it exists in Sanskrit 
in other meanings, hut they are irrelevant here. 

True, several classicel Skt lexicons quote on-uttaria in this meaning 
(the Antarako^o. Medtoikosa. Homocandra's Abbidbiiioacintaimicu, and Tri- 

ns I can fmd. not a single occurrence of it in this 
meaning has ever been recorded in any Sanskrit text. In my opinimi it can 
be regarded as certain that the Incicons which quote it knew It from only 
Middle Indie sources (including Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, whicit was very 
probably Trika^d^se^a’s source, eiuce that lexicon contains many BUS words 
unknown in genuine Sanskrit). 

The word muttofo, *unexceUed, highest’. Is very cantmoa in Pali. The 
(Copenhagen) Critical Pall Uictionary emmcously calls it a tatsamo (rely¬ 
ing no doubt on the lexicons which quote it as 'SaDskrit'); the Pali Text Son- 
ety’s Dictionary la here superior to the CPD, for it contents itself with the 
correct analysis (an- plus uttara) and cites no Ski. equivalent. The word is 
a ls o very common in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (see my Dictionary g.v.); 
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llkcmsd in Prakrit^ at least Arflimimga^hl, in the form owuttam (for which 
Sheot's: Prdimt Dictioimry erroneously cites ^Skt* ariuttura). 

But the true—and onJy^^enskrii ecfulvaJent of Middle Indie enuttam 
is anuitamtx. And — note thb significant fBCC^this unuit&im appears to be 
ciitirctj/ unknown in Middle indie. At least it certainly docs not exist in Pali 
(ebe the CPD, a model of eompletcnesa, would surely have found it) ; not is 
it recorded in Shetk^s Prakrit Dictionaryi nor have I been able to find it 
recorded in any olher Middle bidie source. 

It looks, then, at first glance^i as If Skt, anuftamu had been changed in 
Middle Indjc into But that is, in my opinion, EiistoricaBy impos- 

aible. I agree with that jniiuttcro must have been older than anut- 

lama, in the meaning here under ooitsideratlon- It seems to me that the 
form enutUnna ‘highesti supreme* cannot be understood ori any other assump- 
ticn^ it must be on analogical modificetion of the Middle Indie anutturti^ 

The net result of this little investigation is indeed curioua. The tei> 
tainly older word, afitittara;^ is (as far as our records show) exclusively 
Middle Indie; fenr surely the Lexical i|UOtatiarta of *Skt/ anuttcra only riiow 
that these classical Sanskrit lexicons knew their Middle fndic, and failed to 
distinguish it strictly from Sanskr it. (Wo should not condfimni tluzm too 
Severely for this; sotne contemporary scholars, even since the publication of 
my Buddlihrt Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and DictEonory, continue to speak 
of BHS m 'Sanskrit’,) AJid the certainly later word, anuttama, is exclu- 
siwly Skt. (unbsown in Middle Indie) ♦ I do not know of any precise parulkl 
for thig Btrango item of Indie vocabulary. Yet them is nothing inhErently 
iropbusibie about IL We know that the RigvedA itself contaim forms show¬ 
ing Middle Indie phonology, and possibly also morphology (so one might took 
upon e.g. the RV. liwtr,. plnr. forms like itJidnircbhifii t^bhlk). And Cloasical 
Skt. certainly bos vocahularj* items borrowed from Middle Iodic, 05 their 
l^honolngy prot^es^ tho some of them ore not direetty recorded in Ife Middle 
Indie dialects known to us. 

Iindeed, perhaps the only really unique^ or at least the most surprising, 
thing about the tnxige of iisagic of the two words here dJscu^ed is the nesa- 
tive sido of the picture : the fact that one of them (and that the oMer) . 
tflra, was completely eliminated from Sanskrit Uterary usage;: while the 
(the younger) I anuftninc, was cirnipletcly climinflted from ah recorded Middle 
Indie, despite its frequent occurrence in Sonsknt. 








VEDIC GA{M)BmRA-- AVESTAM GUFJIA- 


BY 

jMAKntcD MATHuana^ Wfirarburg 

Tbes« Iwo Indo-lroniait words are commenl^r separated. While Skr. 
gab^rd- gambblrd-' *'deepi inscrutable; profouad, mysterious''^ (etc.) together 
with pdeibhaa* gomblidya- n. “deplh", aabha- m. "vulva", gabhl^fe 
"deeply down" and Iraniaii words tike AvesL jo/ra- "deep”. Jo/nu- 
"depth”, j'ahoMjo/tB- "with deep snow" are derived from an Indodraniaa 
toot 'ptimbh- -gobh- t-a- < -in-) "deep”!, Aveat ffu/ra- "deep, mysterious, 
wonderful" is supposed to he related to the Sanskrit "root" pitp- “to guard, 
protect" fpupEiJtd- "protected", ffdjrti- '*pToteetiDn", -i?up "protecting”), 
Greek ywajJ i noUaipu y^f, Ooadui;, yuiviii (Hesychios), Old Ekiglbh oo/a 
"room, chamber, cave" aed oiber words, are fA. WahJe-Pokomy, Verglsichen- 
des Wiirterbuch der mdogermaniachen Sprachen I, 5G1 sq. But this etymolo¬ 
gical combinatioiii although cammonly accepted, soetns to me questionable 
faeeausB Skr. gup- is most plausibly no inheiited Indo-European root, but an 
abstractlem (formed within the early hutury of Sanskrit) of gopd-t gojnjfiH 
which are of course originaliy po-p6- "cow-herd, protecting (jd-) cows (flo*)", 
but where soon taken u Guna-forms of a not pup' and so produced forma 
like gvp-td-, -gup-, etc.* On the other hand there are bo many oon- 

CQcdEinccs in meeniog and teJEtual use between Skr. pa (trt) bldrd- and 
Avestan ffufror that a connection of these two words-—H we hnd a way to 
connect formally and phoneLicaUy~would be highly prefereblc to 

a Junction of the Avcetan wont with the Orc^ and Germanic wards and 
even with the formally and aananticBlly conrpHrable Tokharian A feitpdr 
"deep". 

The meanings of the two words are in total harmony: Both Skr. 
ps(m)hhird- and A vest gufro. mean "deep" (of water, esp. of the sea, of 

1. Tlw ituestlon of tlynolciiikBl telstSve* ooUids lotlii-'Ireaum h luot {mpQttmt 

for CtUT prahletn. Futhflpv ttic Irtdfvlrsftlim ihoot £0 Oitd Iml imitlYi Jtaf^ 

■to flip' rtc. (Tt)j bill <J. nowBdtjri T- Bimflow, S&rOm^Bblirafi or Thu Homiii* td 
IndolE^ (Lobafiaan Samp Mozitxddl ffnthtiiTptfr pg. 

fnim ^prubbir^- oto. di«iTnJbUffli^ ccfnpiinblc miih Old GiiUmcb Sky^mlo 

giQhok^ 

2 Bfe ii, ibo PutoibiiTg BittLcmfliy av.; E. 4 J- ijnnciJtVr Etymotogiaelu 
Wontorfatieh d«r SaEukrlt-Spnche (IMT) Bl. LiFUiuu^« Is^o^gommiibdho 

Fondnmgeii ST pg. t3^\ F. T^uuee, Fcslsdirili W, Sdiubtmg (WSi} pg. U. 
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streams) m. the ow hand^, ^^seeret, mysterieiis^ profaiiiid’^ on the other hand; 
and eoDcemuig Ihe latUrr meaning tliere Ja one corre$potidenee In Ute texts 
that can hardly be produced by chance.^ In the ^f*Veda 35, 7 Savitar 
(or Sura ?)* is cailed gabhird^epd dsamh **the myateriously^peaking Asura’V 
whUe Yast 10, 25 speaks of MLlhra as ahur^m guir 3 Tit (ace-) '^oiiyHierious 
Ahllra^^ We may perhaps assume that •gflhh-ftt- **toysterioua» profoanth 
deep (in Ihoughls and mysteries) was an eplhet of *a»ura* already in Ary&a 
times Hnd was inherited by the rellgioua Uieraiiire in both hiogufl^es. For» 
as far m the word-form b concerned, it b well known that Skr- gablitrd-^ 
has replaced an older ■gobfitd-, which is testified by the compound-^form Skr, 
Avist JdXici-rofrit- (cf, ivity-dfic- : iottrd*, 

Greek xt'it* dmgn t xvSgdr^ etc.p see Wackirnacel^ Altindischo Grammatik 
Un* 1905, pg. 59 Sqq.) and by Avestan jo/rfl* which has drawn Its initial 
I- &om forms with IndfrEitxop. -e- while ■gafini' ought to be the 

regular form- It is oidy tlie qualh^ of the vowel that separates this *gafm- 
from our word gu/rc-. 

Can we possibly explain the -a- ? There have been made attempts to 
solve the question in a throughout phonetical way, hut they were clearly ml 
cogent^* It might have been, howeverj that the sound was introduced 
from an associated word, tliat a blend of words took place^ And once more 
the compaTison of Ih^ Indian and Iranian texts gives us a cue on the [lature 
of thiq influencing word r in the ^E^Vieda 7,87,6 VaniM Ls called igfumblilrif* 
faromh, plausibly Ttie n ning ^‘whose redtatiom are myatedoua, are inscru- 
tahle^*j in Avestan^ there is a similar state of affairs expressed by similar 
worda* but Instead of gambhird^ we find a synonym—rf. gurra s^igkaTihd 
“the ficeret leachingSi the secret speeches^* (said of Ahum Mazda), Yasna 
48,3. If we are allowed to asijume that once existed besides Avestsn gu^tn- 


3. m. In Avestanr Yftli IS^ 15 - - * - *^bcfittciii cl the 

deep bi V«dk: RV ^ 52, US deep (#(iwDiii>.)j % 3$, 5 ^thrir pcutiie^ b 

InxTUtubly d«p Ukf that of the sea BY 8, 57, U sshAifil '‘in the dfwv 

(water)*'; etc-, ett 

4. Cl. oka Bemimrd Dk- Sp^ntan (SitruogBbcridite der 

kawrlkhiru Ahademie der Wxjxnschaften ut Wien, phiL-hist. mosse^ VoL ITtH, 1014^15, 
7. AMuiulhiiig) pf. 221 Ki. 

Sp See rtnz^ toe, oit; GBaxn, Der Hig-V-eda <1051) I, pg- 43: cL aka 
aombhlri^otpa^ (fft-, triprs-) RV 10, (S2, S; AV 19, Z 

6. Tbx -iT^ ei gambhMt- k due to the full fimsm of the root like 
gdtTKh^ara-, 

7. Sm A. MraOT. Iddm. Sot Uwriift, t (tW) 379 (gvfm- from *peiTi/ro-)j oa 
the dtim compared Avest |Hiido- '‘the fifth" « Ptmim™, IS 23* 
BAtmoLOMAM. Icdogerman. Fomehungn l,4ft3; l^meintni^WAcmiLVACUv Altiodwhe 
Qtimimatlk U/Z (1954) pg T31 (with hibllegr.)^ and others. 
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4-«innhB- an Avcst- •pofnt-^Sngfca-correqioivliiig to Vad> ((timliJtfrd-ianiai- 
(aldsr -flaWird-ittAM-) it b wU thirfaWe (Iwi^tha isolated 't^fra- (wliose 
beismeiiig to line eroup d jtrfra-, jqfiMi- was perhaps no nuw fell, si™ 
the whole word-famfly had bitrtxiuced the }-) has received the vowi^-fiuaaty 
frum the sySimynious word, giUnt- Perliaps the "sacrai'* ehaTMtcr* of the 
sound well fitttoj: to a jncaniofi ‘^jnystcrioiis, deep, secret", fovowed 
the influence of guam- on • ja/wt-. 

To s(i.m up: lndo*lraiiii»i had an adjective *gtthI^Td> In compounds 
•gabh-i*, denoting "deep’*, and “secret, myatedous, profoui^", In I»d^ 
pohhi-is prserved, ■gablird. transfaxmed into BotmjbMnf-; IraniotL pie- 
served both, hut introduced Initial j-, regulat only in forms with Indo-Europ. 
•«-, in Jofra-, joiort-. Only an arehaie •smfwt-—used In the "poe^” sbiim 
of die word (whereas Jfffrtt- has only the meaning of 'deep ) 

and in edd inherited formulas (as •gofm-ohura-, •eo/ni-*3ngbfl- [?]> (Ufr 
served the g-; this isolated word was influenced by a synonym: Avestoti 
gusfti- (cL Skr. guJi^ "to hide"). It took this word’s vowel-quality and 
resulted in Avestan gufnt-^ 


W. ILmBS, 3hif ^tciBhojis Bins tii-Eliiiicnt» in dAn. 

ft^ag»yTTs»ittt*A*n SpTHCfafllK, dST QSBtcmichlAchBll dST Iff iMtnpjft'hAfa -Hj 

I^L-biffC KL 1947 Hr- 1£; P, Sreenr, Zum laknleti tl, Dto (Vlana) 1 

(IMdJ PC- 13 api., e(fe 




SIGNED VERSES BY SANSKRIT POETS 


M, B. Emeneau» CalifornMi 

In his history of h&itya literate. S. K- speaks of sigpued verses 
^ ‘‘not rare in Sanskrit/ These verses are ^olevarfy constructed to oontein 
the name itself of tho author. TTie reference Is, of course, not to vers® in 
which the poet gives autobkigrai^iLiical details, but to those in which by 
some verbal ttLgonujty he introduces liis name in a way that is ssecondary 
to his main subject^ 

Verses with such ascriptions are not uneammotily found in the anlho* 
logies. The Kftv?ndravacanaflamuecaya+® for es^ample, has six verses of this 
kind, though, to be sure, three of the six had to vrait for Lndusion m later 
anthologies before the ascription was nmdcr Given that, as Thomas issys 
{p. 17), we may not “ahow loo much weiglit to [any anthdbgy] ascriptions, 
so often artlessly set dowrit^ we may view with the eye of suspicion any 
anthology ascription to a poet of a 'aLgned* verse if the ve*rec does not occur 
ux an otherwise preserved long work of the poet. The habits of the Sanskrit 
poets of thg decadence were such that any artificiality may he expected of 
them. At the same ttoCt artificiality was the vice also of most of the writers 
on the theory and practice of poetryi and of the anthologists with them. 
Consequently, although there is a chance that the following verse 
( K^^ vindtflvac a n ngaTn uogaya 29) was octualty the work of Murari* its reput-^ 
ed author, who is otherwise known for hia bad play Anargharighavo and 
for numerous other anthology verses^ it is only a fifty-filty chance, since the 
last word of the verw, murdreh, no matter who wrote it, might waM haw 
seemed to the anthologist a heaven-sent chance to find in it the punning 
si^oBture of the poeL 

1* S. N Dascctta wm! S. K- Ur. A Hirtorv O^wimr 

Vci. ! (Cokutf*, mih 41?. Hcrfaflier to bfi feferred to for shon fi* fftotori^. 1 Iww 
published: U 3 avoJtiAilon thii hK®k in /dOS, Tl, SB-? iukI UffFfi fiapramifd ihffm 

my ■dmuiitloa of De^a sactloti^ HistiQ'ri' irf Kavya Literaticre. 

2. Ckwiy #P M in opirH to stieh vivscs m ihow feun^ In the totFMiiictoiT inate- 

tiki ti (*vpf^ «f die plsiys attrlbutwl to Bhaia. In ihw the Jianw of tha ctoinKtera 
Mvm intorwovefi^ Hi* Qgure of involvsi ia. aJM murfrdlatnkdtm by IL V* jAcmnAJi, 

tJmtnn fft S^jtikril Litvtator# (BomLoy, 14. 

3. JCavfitdrtviictirt4Jflm«ccflVB. Edited by F. W, Tusmk^. (BlWlothwa Indh», 
wurit 206 . Muo no. 130 ^; Caknun^ 1912 .) 

A 
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M, B. BMENEAU 


rande tihulaUirAmilamandarainatbyaxnana' 
dugdhSbdliidugdliakBQavictl^tntacdiavikani 
aak^trakarvuroviya^iitmHlfaaiundHd* 
unnidraVatravatajaeam tiro murfir*^ 

*1 venerate Murari's (Lei. Vi^ii’a) breast, its skin besprinkled with milk 
drops from the milk which was bein^ chumecl with Mount Mandara 

twirled by Ms behis, so that it (his breast) seemed to be s pool of fuU^blo'Wi] 
white lotuses rivaling and mocIciDg the dry beflecked with stars,' 

A woman poet Jagbanacapala is given by Thomas as the author 

of his verse 518. A detailed csuminatian d this ease yields Instructive 
results. 

The word ^o^Jianacopfllio a* a common noun has two meanin gs. It 
denotes '» libidinous woman,' this conventional (rud/io) meaning being 
derived obviously from tlie etymological (yotjio) meaning of the compound, 
‘shaking as to the hips or buttocks’ (Weber, ‘die mit don HUften wackelt’). 
As a commitm noun it also denotes a variety of the drpfi meter, in which 
in the secfMid hemisttcb the 2iid and 4th go:^ (feet of 4 morae each) are 
amphibnchs (vj—u) each is fbnked at each of its ends by a long vowel, 

the hemistich being; 

OU”l U—wl—“lu—u I — [ W I L,J W \ U * 

Tbi? word tut the nonie of a meter Is^ e cumpound of capaEd, whiidi is the 
technical nmue for the type of dfpfl hemistich just described, and jjcghano*, 
whid] denotes the second hemistich of the firyd verse (as it does also in 
japbnTWiiJfjmB, In which vipnid denotes 'the type of hemistich which 
^f><>Vc a caesura after the third Sf4»in*); cf. olso imikbacttpola, the revise of 
the jagfianompold, with the copaid, type of hendstlch In the first half of the 
verse (mtikha.' liieBd*), 

It is, then, somewhat accidental and with difTercnt analyses of the com¬ 
pound that the two meanings of jaghonacapald are carried by (he same word; 
the meanings are not derivative from ene another. Ifcwever, the wrHets of 
Sanskrit hove not failed to see their opportunity to make a pun. The word 
in its meaning ‘a libidinous woman' is somewhat rare, and, In fact, I have 
found no avnmplp (except for some of the secondary variontfl of the Pafica- 
tantra verse given below) In which tt did not occur in a verse in the joghono* 


4. Albrecht WiaHt, rmfewhe ytHtilm 8.330 fl. <1883). 
5L Ai VDEt bHUctood, ibid., iTt. 
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This was to be expected ia tbe examples in treatises on 
tijg striking thing Is ite application elfiewhere. Halayudhe, the com- 
menUtor (cir. 950 jlp,) on the earlier (probably much earlier) treatise <m 
metrics, the Pingalasutra, gives three examples, all containing descriptions of 
the Ubidinoiis woman, with consequently an easy way to use the word in 
both its meanings as a common noun. 


An earlier and somewhat mors ingentoua example is the following. In 
the aucth-cenlury astrological work, Varahamlhira's Brhatsainhith, chapter 104 
on the 'planetary movements* (pmlni 90 Cflrfidkw 4 lfttfi) is famous, or notorious, 
for the fact that in its first two verses it announces by a series of puna that 
the rh° r>*"- will treat of the prahcijoeoras in veises wbkb at the same time 
exemplify tlie various meters, and that then it exemplifies the Ta&lers m 63 
Vaises, eoeb of which contains th.& nsme oE its meter ptinninglyt^ Ye^ 
2 ends* drpd miifchacnpolatiNnp Mwnnadlnwiji a ok 'O noble ones (dri/d by 
sandhi (or dryi^). pardon our loquacSommnss (muklmcapalataam) I and 
exempUfies and names the type of nryd caUed mukhacepalo. Vmse 3 
mumpli fi o ?; and names the japhannccpalfl meter: 

mfindavyagiiaip ^tva na madTya rocate Hhn vi nai ’v^ 
sidiivi UthR na puinsaip priyi yafha syaj jaghanacapald 


'Or rather [Le. far from my style needing the pardon mentioned in 2]i 

when you have heard Imy predecessor] Mapdavya'a utte^nce 
good, but unadorned], mine in this way wtU not fail to |dease- A 
woman would not be so dear to men as a iihidintnis one (jflgJmiWfllwW). 
The sentiment in the second half of the verse seems to be motivated only by 
the need to Introduce the name of the meter with its other meanmg as a 


common noutL 

One other verse with this word b found, with a m^ber of vari^t 
readings, in two of the Paficatentra recensions and in a number of the antbo- 


6. Since the oeeurreEce cf the vwtd known to me were neBcly #11 found wiA the 
«( Uw usual dIcUonartes, it b prebelsle that thme “®,J?l 
“lA Zr tTiil&rvni In type f™n the* dlemW-U b to to noted ^ 

5 <> 9 toiw«ipcila verses oondin il» word to the 

tbia meter in ihe Bhaintiyii-iiatyaastra d«a i»l tow it, thmig _ n kiinthece lodlca St2 
of the cmnpmmd mpawtely (Mimameimn Gamii> ttrm^tion te ^ 

ICaktmm 1B511: Jivi 107) .-I camwt KErtln fr™ Hie 

have appinaclied very cloee to thJj literery trick in hie p By _ f _ tn Pratiiix'i 

first «ampte of ito tnoiuMlmiiiia (-dow-motlmt') mitei in ^ pl^ (hM * 

HOS edition) has in tte Imt quarter the word meedeveedem < wry ™ 

l« not mew cotroideime; the poet ntefiy to tickle the eognoment. by h» pl^ 

itkm 
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logie^. EeilAtive for the earUest ol thew versims not quite certAiD* 
nor are the readings in all cases firmly e^taUished. 

Probably the earliest of the texte Is the 'tcjctu# smipUcLcr' of the Pahea* 
tanlra, wbkb is dated between cir. dOO hit, and 1199 ajo. The edHlonii^ do 
not give a critbal teict, nor has enough tofoirmation bem publiBhed about 
the manuscripts to guarantee the readings. Hie verne occurs twice in the 
tortus siinpllcLfrr in two slightly diSorent forms. 

Book I, VE, 173: 

dufdivase ^sltapakse duhsamcarasu nagamvlth^u 
petyau vide^yMe param sukhaip j a ghjinn papfllS yalj 

'When the dty streets are difficult to move about in on a rainy day in the 
dark half of the months and her husband has gone to m foreign country, there 
is great happiness for a hbiiliiious woman/ 

Book 4^ va, 53: 

durdlvase ghanairmire duhsaincar^su nagaravTthl^u 
patyau vide^ayate paramaxukham |Rgh«nacapaUy5b 

The only difference in meaning here is *on a miny day dark with eloyd/ 
initead of ‘on a rminy day in the dark half of the months* Th^ difference 
in reading partn/iayakliaTTi instead of param aufehem uiakes no difference in 
meaning, hut the verse in its ferm In book 1 b in the jaghamccpald meter^ 
and that in book 4 la in an undiffecentlated arpS, 

The anthology Kavrudravacanasamuccaya,^ which has come down to 
m m n mnnuBcripl: of aboul \hm Siecond half of the twelfth century but may 
have been put together between one and two centuri^ earlier, is posdbly 
efirlier than Puiubhadra^s version of the Pafj ra fjmhra, called Paffc^khyanaka. 
It gives this verse (no. S18) with a somewhat different fir^t quarter: 

durdmanisUhapavane nlbsaxpii^a^^isn nagaravithl^ 
patyau vidoSay^te paraip Eukham jaghanacapalgyih 


7. FtmckcLtmxm I., «d F, Son^nX Sitles IV^ Bombq^. 1919): 

PancliafeiitCra 11 and Iff, ed. G. Btwudt {Bombay Scuuktil Sorie* DJ: Bcmbay, IMB); 
PcMhamtra JV and p. Sdhui: (Bcaiiaay ^ndcrii I: Bombiy, 19S*>. This 

vpne dots not occitr In any other venrioo thm this nod PCurmhludrs's, ind 

is CM of the tacUis siUiirikiar''t "enjomitria aumbar of uiuFT^inal s^nxA< to hwn 
F^imklla fiDomroil^ t1i« PoBdimaiura It^imatrvcted (2 vdk^\ ComUp L02i), 

voL a, |9- 29. 

8 . S«r DOlG 3. 
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'When tfa .0 city streets ehow no movement of wayfarers in the wind on a 
night of rainy wealhcr, and her hushami, etc,' The differences in the first 
quarter-verse between the Pancatantra verses Just given and this verse, make 
ft certain that both were copied from on earlier text. Funhennorc, since 
this verse ond the verse in b^ 1 of the textiut siraplicioi of the Paficalantra 
agree in their reading fwrcTjt sukkorfi and consequently in the JaghonacsjwlB 
meter, we may be sure that this reading and Uiis roetxieal form were In the 
soorce from which both texts copied. The original form of the verse, then, 
is of the punning type diacuased above, with the word jaghanacopald carrying 
both lis tRe(i£iii3gs as a common noutu 

II is hardly wortliwhiI& to discuss aU ths variimU thal the verse shows 
in its later history. Put^bhadra (1100 A.tj.) copied from manascripts of 
the Pahentantra te.Ktus aimplidor in his book 1* vs, 133 and book 3* va, 177.^ 
The first hemistidis are very like thoise o£ the textus simplicior. The second 
hemistichs^ as printed In the edilloni are bolh of the form; 

patyur vtdeia^amaim para] 3 iasi,ildiarn jagha na c aja l aya^ 

'upon her husband's going to a foreim country^ there is great happiness for 
a libidmoiis womaji/ Kelther veise^ then., is in the ifapkatmcapali nieter- 
However I one of the edltor^a manuiscripts, namely Bh, has In book 3, 
vs- 171 a second hemtetidi identical with that nl the textua simpliclor^ 
book 1, vs. 173; the verse, consequently^ is in tfan jnQhancarpat^ meter 
in this mxmuscripL It Is difEcull, consideriiig the ecleeticism of both Pungia- 
bhadra and some of his copyists (including that of manuscript to be 

sure what Pttn?ahhadra reiUy wrole here, nor need we attempt to decide.^^ 

Five aniicilogies after the KavindravacsnasomuccBya quote the verse, 
usually with diffeTences of reading, which in the firfil hemistich usually 
approach closer to the Paficatantra variants. The anthologies are: Vdlabha- 
deva'a Subhli^tSvelii which has a niicleiiis of the 12th ^ntury but was eoni-' 


% The text wib3 pubikhed by JohEmact Eswtzl in BarTRid Otienud Sede% voU U 
CCamhrldgK, Uast,, 19081; varimil wadings art giwn [b Harvard Ori«ilal Seciev voJ. 12 

(CamisrMee. Mmi , IflU) . 

10. 17. KoamA^T^'B panf^tliatantrttm, Jtre qutnqiicpartiftifn cfc morilnn ttpofl™ 
(Bcnr, laiS, IdSSf} ia pmrtly testua timplidor imd pisnty P0™bh«lro in ongln, ths 
wtec appcisj;^ du^ UJiiea In ihia ■edtUfuii^ with aijme hirtheT Vitihutti; re & in 

the joflhjcncc^pcrl^ meter Otto Kimma. fndwlta Sprfltfli# (St PelffrBburni, IBfTO, 12T1 
1873) fiJvus the vem ffimi KflsmMiE* and the Bomhaj edlUmi* at no. 2^, We may 
the verse ai Kivon Ln tlw testuii cnyulor nf the ^kasaiptall, slhof atory ^ in 
which It occun li a bemwin^ fretn Purn&Uhadra: this meter » nof ijHjhonaeajxiM. Thia 
text puhllshHl by Eichard SciuuDT, Mih£mdimi«en dor phUeicphiKh-^phdokffd^ 
CliiMe dn Kanigllch Eaytrisaibsiii. Akademic dex W3«inKJiHfiefi 2LZ <t89S-^). 
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picted not earlier than the 15lh century;^ the StikiimiiktavaU, later than 
1257 A4?,; Hari Kavi’s Suhhfi^taharivalt Ve^Jciatta’s Padya^'Hji and Lak^- 
tna^abha^ AntoIakaiK's PadyaracanS, all e£ the iTtb cttitury. By the time 
of these 17th-centuty enthologies the iiecond hemistich bad been snEBdently 
cgiTupted through contaminations and accidents to have lost the characteris¬ 
tics ol the joghaiuicapcila meter. However, the PiidyavenJ and the Padyam* 
added the cum^cation of an ascription of the vei^ to a poetess Jag- 
hanacapels, punningly rtferred to by the final word fiigiiidHa«rpoI<tiw/!..^ 

FmnlJy, the recent anthology fay Jatindru Btmal CiiAin}«inu and Roma 
CBAtmmjM, Sanskrit Poelessee, Part A,» adopts the ascription of the 17th- 
century anthologies. Hi© OtAtJOHUBis have doubts about this poetess, 
because the word jophanacapald is also the name of the meter in whitdi the 
verse is composed. S. K. De** also feels doubtful because of tbs name of the 
meter, because this is the caily verse ascribed to this author, and because 
Jaghanacapata b a ‘rather strange and unusual' name, as indeed it Is for 
anyone but e courtesan, since it could be (somewhat rudely) tnmdated as 
'Switeb-boUom^! Even without thea© additional reasons, however, the late¬ 
ness of the ascription is sufficient Indication that the poetess is only a figment 
of )iie Bathologkts' ianaginatlona. 

One point in tile history of this veme is noteworthy. It was un¬ 
doubtedly composed to iilustiate the metrical type, the Jcjfunwcopalo iryi. 
But that this waa so. failed to be xecogniaed by many of the copyists and 
anthologiahi; hence the vorhal changes which destroyed the old meter. Nor 
^ 1 ,^ recherche point the attentian of most of the modem editors and 


11. Th* SubhadUUlPdll of VACobhodwo. Edited fas’ Peter PentasoN and Pandit 

jJtmiSTaAaiBJi. (Bcpmbsy SUisktil Series. 31] Bombay, UM.) S K- "Di: has mud© tl at 
Itoaii pKibetde tlwt it W&a ijuoted dbwtly la tlEM) *4i. but thnl fiur present Uurt cotitoini 
oiiasy Tstcr and in Hs yttaent form I* act uilirr Uuiti the ISlh eentuty. His 

eootrowny on lb9 •object with K Berriedde Knts Is found la the ftJlimlnj article*; 
D*. JRAS IffliT. ^71-Tt Knra, BSOS «. 85-32 £1«8>: Dr. tb. «ft-50a ilSM). Da gives this 
dsiiag in ffiatora 413. but his views seem iiot to be known to bts oolhJMntee in this 
volume (338 f.), nor to M. KmaansiucaABiAB, ffUtorv of Clostfoof 5iin«l:rti X^tereteT© 
(Modres. tSST), 

12. Timmw In his exegctlcid note do p. 238 ol his KsvludritviiEsaasimueeBya seya 
tliAt Jflgbaimcnpaln Is the n**™ of the BulhoRsa o! %-erse SIS, and he giva a z4d«eBce 
Id verse 29 end ifav abher ‘stgued' verses listed in iLe twte On thst Verse. However, 
^ is merely teHmiriTij the ITth-centuzy nnihelDsies. u be rankes clear i» his listing af 
Jagiianocapeid do p. 122. V, Rsmuvjss hsa n note on lids bctitlous pootess os awned in 
the PadyurBosaa in lua anleta ’'Ssnokrlt end Prokfi Poetess" Qnerterf]/ Xonniiii of the 
UlFthkr Society, 25 (1334-29). 43-74 «p. S3. 

13. ^ ed,. f^lfiitlo. 1941. Verse 35i text on p. Iromletian on p. BL 

Xi UiMtemy 417. 
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eonunentaiore; in general they were not so discerning oi metrical niceties aa 
the Chaudburis and S. K. De. 

Is the evidence sulHcicni to allow one to guess that the word joghiiTic- 
capalB was first ccanpounded as a tedmical term to label the variety of irga 
meter so caUed, anil Uurt then it was r&^uaed pumUngly in the meanijig ’libi¬ 
dinous woman'? Certainly the rarity of the word in the latter meanmg-^ 
fact, its failure to occur except in cotabination with the other meaning (if, 
of course, our dictionaries can be taken as evidence that It really does m 
& il)»1ooks in this direction, aiw! makes as think of the writers of erotic 
poetr>> as inventors of meters and names of meters, for whom Hermann Jacosi 
mftfTn such a strong case.^ 

AtWHKCffr*® listed a numher of occurrences of 'sigiied' verses in the 
Sarfigadharapaddhati’’ (cir. 1363 a*d.), without voidns any suspicion that 
the ascriptions might be fictitious. When, however, a verse containing 
word rudnfi (no, 3420; ‘the weeping woman’) is attributed to Eudatlpw^to 
('the pandit of the nidatf-vcrse’), and a verse containing the word mdm- 
dhridm^ (no. 3454; ‘suRermg from want of deep') is attributed to an 
Nidradoridia, we may lustly think that the names have been derived from 
the verses. 

Another of the verses thus signed has a complicated histoty of ascripK 
tion. In the quasi’-anthology, BallMa^s Bhojaptahandhst^^ a pnot Krtiacatwira 
rebnkfis Kiing Bhoja for his bad maciciers in ashing nev^ly-’anived sch 

and speaks b verse (no. 115) in which one of the key wcjftds 
Is Identical with hm name^ as ICSltdasa deduced The vef$e iSi 

cyutam indor kkham ratikalnhahhflsnaTp ca vakyajp 
dvayam ciilct5k|^yiai prahastasniithi s&iIfltajiS3^ 
avocsd yam pasye *ty avatu sa ^vah sa C3 ^irlja 
sa ca fcn#candro da^nakira^puTit^rfaiiiib 

■The Mountain's daughter [Pfirvafi] with snuUng £a« said, "Look!" to Siva 
when she had formed into a disk these two. the eeesceiit of the moon fallen 
(from Slva'a head] and the bangle broken in the strife of Jove. May protec 
tion be granted by that Siva and the Mountain's dau^ter and that Moon 


15. ZcitecArift itrr mnnJPtlmdJlelicn 33 !1M4>. flIS I. 

M, rtdd,. 37 {t873J, 3. rt. c. .w« 

17. TTm Padithati of SarBflMUara. Bdifed by Pcior PcmnsoJi. <B«dIwF SsnUmi 

SenjEf^ IT; Bcnnbiiyr ISES-) , t n v 

IS. TtMulnllim by Louis H. Gmv. Tte Wawntbw of »Ma by 

BntlSta tit Bmurv* (Anwritan Oriental SVtte. 34; New Haven, COna., UBD>. 
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formed in play (kr^ii^ndrn), whosse body in Med with nyn from [the 
couple's dazzlinfily white] teeth * 

Thi^ veiM occurs otherwise in three of the anthologies. In fitfdhara- 
dasa's Sadukii]um>irpr^^ of 1^06 Aja. it is verse 1. H, 5, attribuled to 
VararucL In the SaifigailharflpaiJdhaii®® (cir. 13S3 aji.) it is verse 96, attri¬ 
buted to KridaesmdrE. In Vallohhadeva's Subha^lxtvalt^ (12th to 15th ccur 
turics) it Is verse 66# attributed to Candaka or CandroksL Hie author of 
the Rhojap ^ahatidltn flourished at ilie end of the 16th and ihe beginning of 
the l?ih centuiy* 

It Ls obvious that BolMa to giving the verse to K^acandm is follow¬ 
ing the attribution of the Siingadhorapeddlmti. It ahm^st eqiiaUy ob¬ 

vious that the Candaka or Caridraka attribution b somehow comiectod with 
the nama Kndacaudro. When there ifl no other evidence, it is impissaihle 
to be lOire which of the two oceiirrefvre& cf o vei^* that In the Saragadhara- 
paddhoti and that in the SuhhS^tSvali, should be giveo piicrity. In the 
preset instance It seems pkusibb (cm the principle of the lectio diffidlbr) 
to aEgiUuie that t)ie poet KrldBcandra^ who is faimd nowhere else In Sanskrit 
literature or literary history, has been replaced by the smniewhat more 
familiar Cand(r)aka.^ -Ajid yet^ the reverse is not entirely ruled out if the 
verre belonged to the original nucleus of the Suhha^itiivalL Hie earliest 
attribution of the verse^ that to Vararuci, need not be discussed at length: 
the verse may criginally have been hia^ or we may guess that his name, like 
other famaus names^ attoocted imattributi&d verses for one reason or 
another.^ For Sarngadhara, then* the verse was either withnui aitrihufloni 
or attributed to Cand (r) aka; he Invented a name for its putative author on 
the basis of Ihe striking word kri^aeandro, jual as he invented Hudatl- 
pa^^ita. Nidradarldra, and othersi 

^Signed* verses, thcOf fieem with vorying degrees of probability to he 
attributable to the poets to whom they are ascribed. Even the most tnnocenU 
seeming ascriptions often are coniradictority treated in the series of anlho* 
logics, and Thomases wartiln^. that we ^otild not ^allow too mtirh weight 
to such ascriptions,' seems justUied 

19. Saduktikan^mrle of jWdfcaroddin. Edited tij BmdU Hitn&vtars Oaima fpun* 
)»h QrifntAl Serka, 15; lahcre. 133^} la it the Imi ward rvads; 

'whoK digitt ore op with 

S«« Eurtt IT. Ttm Is g ivma sod by AxrrvrcBT, ZDMG 2l.ia f. 

21 . Sev note II. 

22 Fct Mugeeq »re Dfi; IfUtory 119 . 

£3. For a fhtimbori] dbtcb of VariErucI ffod rotioufl works attrOsoled to him, 

aes Ds, ffi*torg 10, £el S. 
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In the follo^’ing two verses, however, that are found In one work, the 
poet, whose niune is mire beyond any shadow of doubt, bserted a signati^ 
by triMfiQ of puns in which parts of verses Vp^ere short sentences bavitig 
T^erence lo him as weU as to thdr proper subject inatter, 


These examples are found in Baca's Cau^sataka Quacxeteos in his 
tronalation« has seldom missed the elaborate ilc?as of the poet, hul both 
tkpc»> inmances were ne^ected by him (and by the comroenlary followed by 
him) they are only ftofmentary puns and do not, like the elaborate 

p 'in< generally found, give complete double meanings for a whole verse. They 
are, as it were, fragmentary and fleeting secondary suggestions that are to 
be recognized by sensitive auditors. Although they add nothing to the senth 
mem (rasa) suggested primarily by the poat, they add a fllUp to the auditors' 
pleasurable appreciation throu^ their recognition of the poet's skilJ in the 
Itandling of his rfifliciilt technique. 

Verse 24, a; afirfigin boiutni utmuSca bhrnmaji ballr aeau mny- 
Ifttfalt kena bd^, has already two meaninga, according to the Sanskrit coan- 
menlnry in the K&vyamalB edition used by Quackenbos, Cas^ speaks in 
derision to one of the gods who were unsuccessful against the demon Mahi^: 
‘O Bowman (Visnu), let fly thine arrow; thou art mistaken [la supposing 
that] this (M^nsa) is Bali; why is thy arrow held back?’ Or: *0 Vi?nu, let 
[the demon Ball's son] go: thou art mistaken [in supiioslng that] this 
[thy captive] is Bali; why is Bana held in captivity?' The words b®t?aTp imd 
Who undoubtedly suggest abo the poet's name. Even more—bdijeBi vimunca 
and samyatak kena mean; ‘Belease Batja [from the mmsdra, the bonds 
of existeivceir 'Why is bound?' This is undoubtedly to be interpreted 

as a prayer to Vignu (iarnflin) or to Candi herself to whom the verse as 3 
whole (and the poem) is addressed. 


Most of verse 30 b nddrensed by ^va to hbs wife Can*' to admiration 
for her feat to slaying Mahisa. In padas c and d he says; 
nm Tcom anpdn api team/ ye yudbyante 'tro tmi 'fo ‘thou diseomfl no^ 
Mahisa alone, but also others who did not fi^t there at all. These otboM 
are indicated to pddas a and b by puns. Pada a, consequen y, 
toteTOTetottoos, the first referring to Mahi^a's death, the other 
the demons Bai»a and Bali. It reads: fc^ipto bettok kf*" ti^mnatitoto 

nlrifalir madlii/ade^h. The tolerprelations 5 l ^ 

sped (fc^ipto), and thy (to) abdomen (fnndhyndefck), stretched taut y 


at Tfie SaMitrW P(ww« of alityOr* 
(OoIuiTibift Unlrtnrfty liyio-Ir«iiliin fl! 

ic C i f il ikbi uffnall y vithll'ilt 

T 


fojrtfirr tpito ... Bfinrt Otnrfastnfco. 
New Tfork, ISl'> l^Mnlatiuirt am taJ™ 
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SO 

twisting of thy shoulderB (trifc4-wiiMai-lat»h l»eciHne Iferiiia) £rw inan 
wrinkles (nir^peifr)and: 'Bana (ba^oi) was laid low (k9fpto)i and the 
Middle Region fmadJiyodeiah; Le, the contwd part of the north of India, 
from obont Delhi to AUahabad), being gtretched In obeisanee to the three 
sacred syllables (iriko^mwti-tatD) , became (kr*") from Bali (nir- 

boliri; In addition, the fragments: fc^ipto b^o^ fcftaatrikaniiWfiiafo, 
mean in reference to the poet: 'BS^a (biimt^), having thrown himself down 
(kfipfo). 'became (krttu) etretthod oat in obeisance to the three poets (tri* 
kani-noil-iato) 

It remains to identify the three poets' (trUcatfi). ! have been unahle 
(so far) to find dosely parallel phraseologj' in a kdi? 3 /a text or elsewhere. 
However, Rajasekhara'e narrative of the origin of Jcduiffl in the 3rd chapter 
of the Kavyamimaipfia* dearly provides an interpretation. The three first 
kavis in Rajo^khara's account are U^anas (also called Sukra, Kavya, and 
Kavi), 'VSlmiki, and Vyisa. Usanas is well known in this role frmn the 
Bhagnvadgits l0-37» where K^?^. in stating his manifestBtlans as the chief 
of every category, soya; Jcoinnflm ttMiifl (cauifi ‘of the knvis Jl am} the fcavt 
UAanas'; U was on this paaage that Raja^kharo undoubtedly relkd in making 
Bsaiuts the ori^d knin. 

It need not be demonstrated that ^falinM, the author of the Ranutyapa. 
is coomnonly known as the ddikaui 'tlie first poet.' 

The Mahahharata, of whldt 'Vyasa is the reputed Teciter, is hardly a 
kivva in the technical sense. It has been thought, however,^ that it makes 
a ddm to being a Icdepa, All the passages making this datm, so far as 1 can 
discover, were Jn the first two chapters of the vulgate text Ekammalion of 
the critical oditioa shows that all are interpolations made later than the fixed 
text from which all our manujscrjpts derive. That they are interpotaUons 
well established in several brandies of both northern and southern recen- 


2S. This inlsijiEBtaiicin vmm suggeaisi] by wie of uy tiudeqts. .Pi X.. Gbiqgs; I huve 
dprcloped ft. 

20. Tblf treatise on the nrt of poetry, of the 9lh~iatb centoriea^ pnbliihed to 
Cloekwiat^ Onentn] Seriet, vot t. wa tnadiited toto French by KatiiBe Srreoa'AX and 
l4nii$ Bsaoc, I .11 |UoiiBmMti4ijtta4 dt niJoieidMtA (Cahlete d# io Soeih^ AsinliiiEie, VQh 
Paris, Tlei oamtlve is on pp, 40-34 of tbe mntilatlcin, sttd ii pmrided wilh 

copious Dotitt which I have ynUfutly used, aspechdly thoH on tlniua.—'Hie three cluoea 
ol Jidvls of progifwinly deoesaing morit, wbteh wen eitsbUdied fay It|}uekhuTa in 
diopter 4, can fuudty be in^-okod hetv. since, quite stnitt from the fand lueimlD^ thal 
would to brvoivvd. the thtonolcfiy U out cl aiet. 

27. £ W. flbnm, The Cmt of India (New York, 1^), p. S3 aral p, SD, 
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sloufi* i 3 sigm&aan of 9 fairly g<mera3. but comparaUvely kte. 
luAe towards this epic, but it has no more weight tfanD U«i. AJi tto is 
Ml in the established text is the claim that the epic (called merely lUhA^ 
and *fcfcydnn) raxivides sustenance and ideas to fcowb (who are preeimnt^ y 
eleborators ol epic themes). The passages relovimt to t^ ^mt ^ toih 
in the second chapter of book 1, a chapter that, thougb 

chapters 1 and 3 it occurs in our earUeat fixed text, yet will srauted^by 
lilgher criliciam’ to have less claim than most of the eiac to nu ear. 

The attitude towards Vyasa as a fcaa* that is displ^red in the ^Ic 
interpolations Is backed by a scatter of Uterary and critical 
liter^ theorist Anandavardhana (dr. 850 aui.) in the comm^ta^' on tfao 
DhvSslaka verse 1applied the term kdoya to the Mahabharata, Raia- 


„ _ _ 1 rtf ike Pootia critic*! edition bi« “ foUerw*. To the 

28. The Wgee In vd. t vT dw line 1 d tmther hUar- 

1st duipt^, ^ipcndJ* 1. paasiJiBe 1, n" |, Uiw 13 that eontaia* Ihs phnae 

polallnn pven *B the fwJUiflte to Tollio2iid chapter, 

pexamiiFflfham qtnrtad by Hwimffi, elt, p. », m_ n ic mo 

oJtalipdation stvoi in p«mse W « ««i^^ id!*r L 2. 211- 
asya kSvyiuye kavayo na stsnsirtha vifeiane 

eidhor ha grharihasys tniya w3 sroinib . i. 

■K.^ „ „ ■.«.«. - »n-f« “■“'£? lu- 

L 1«««W P-*'- «»• > 

’Tlie use of the “’'f ,t dear that It 0 Ceil« deri<meiln« «« 

of kdPiftt ‘poem' in the critical text ol th* MablumatatB. 

29 L 2. 237ab: 

uihfi-^ft^niad atmSl ilyaine 1avlbtfd«atayah 
'froin tbla b«l of histories proceed Uw Idea* ol the Kav»- 
T 2. ZUab; 

idam sar\'Bili fandvarair fikhyamim. upoilvyate 
udayapivpsuhhir bhriysir ebWlIto ive 'avnmh 
■All lie KMeUent fcavi* ate aiistainod by this namillwi i 

by a Id^hbom locd-’ ,,..,.,.,r— ot 

ac s«. 04!. D. D. KosAMsi e briredlve raparfa on (he Giri (hree chapt«» ^ 

U^halih&ratfi In SAOS IJG UO'Si 

3L KivyaiiiilB p- tL 
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sekhara (Dth-lOtb cent), whose Efivyamlniaiiua has just been cited. In the 
first ii'erse ol his drome Karpuramanjail alw ii:sed the word *tthe 

poets], Vy&sa and the rest' earUest aUtisioo to Vyasa that I hove fotttui 
in this vein^ is by Ba^ himself (first half of the 7th century), In the third 
intToductiny^vecse of the fiai^acarita; 

sarvavidi tasnuii 
vyesBya kavivedhase 

*Homage to that Vyasa who is aU-koowins, the creator among poets. ., *nus 
last phrase may well allude’ to the epic's claim tlut it provi^ austemmce 
and ideas to fcaois." 

These three, then, are the heeii to whnm Bana does oheisaaoe. They 
are f^is, and Kalidasa, whom one might be tempted to make the third in the 
triad with Vyaaa and VUmlkl, Is after all only a man. 


3£. Fnrtbfir amidi el ihe lUervim b tlmcit pure to haicg nmre tn 

b not oAccevry to 6a more thm nuntlort J. Non:’! miiconoesittani, to tLe 
Act ymt the M flMbh & n rta nei cidkil m by Indian tnwilbiafi* CTTtc F&undution* 
tri tn6itm Powhy OnefUal Ssrim, Nol 19, ft; 1325]^ p, 9}^ 

33i So, 111 fkcl^ llw commcTtUitor l&ai|ik^a {In Fimn^ia Bombay Sazakrft 
O) izOarpreta, quotins BSahihhima X 2L 237fib whl^ 1 bftvv 0vm 
in nm 39. md eayb^ tbot iba lso( is mod (upoedtii) ^ kamJtmd^ 

hatrhtcifhao--bcin« <hm "tbo emtor of (he kina of tbe 




reflections on SfAJiVA- IN VEDIC TEXTS 

J. Gohda, t/trecht. 

In perusing tho«je passages Imm the ancimt parts of Vedie literature 
which ihe word sornn- or cotnpciunds with wrvar we soon get the 

impression that trsnslators have often disagreed with mgaid to the exact 
equivolenl of these words in particular contexts. Cases are not rare in which 
even trandations from Ihe pen are at variance with each other. An 

attempt may therefore he made to examine this word more closely. The 
comment made by GaASsaAss on the meaning trf aareo* in the ^tgveda is 
still worth quoting. The basal meaning "undivided, complete” ("imgeteilt, 
volbtaniiig"), this authority says.* prevails in this corpus, the idea of ^*a31” 
being mostly denoted by nOtfo-* seldom and only in the younger parts by 
«mra-. Gx* 3 SM*nh is no doubt right in vindicating, contrary to the Petro- 
grad Dictionary, a meaning "undivided, whole, tininiured” <“‘ganz, ungeteilt, 
im versehrt"). 

This ss perfectly evident in the follcwing passages^ ^ 

ydm bdhdteva piprati ponti mdrtyBm \ drt^alf sdrna ccihcte "the mortal 

being, whom they (the Adityaa) bring mm- (i.e. save), so to say. in the arms 
and protect from injufy. prospera 'complete’ (ie. in sound condition) and 
unhurt (or radier: safe, secure)*'; 8, S7, 1€ pro sf kfcrysiit tinde... | prd 
projdbhnr joyate. sdroo edhate "he increases his house.,., he pro¬ 

pagates eSspsing.*he prospers safe and sound". In 10,16l, S-^which, being 
the last of a sfikta intended to release a patient from consumption, also 

occurs, as S, 1, 20 in the Alfaarvaveda—it reads i sdrmnga sdrwun te cdlcgwh 
sdream ftptif ca U 'iridant “whoIe-Umbed one! I have won your sight and your 
life safe and sound". 

The translations given for the same adjective when occutrins in the 
Atharvaveda seem to be, in places, in need of modification. ® 

(funeral veraes) waMmanam ogn^-..afmoAtKifc s^rrea dpo yohi do thou, 
with thy limbs, ‘complete in all parts’, i.e. safe and sound, go ™te Agn.s 
greatness'^ The adjective not infrequently refers te the wwpleteness or 
totality after an enumeration of the parts or consUtuenia : 2, 31, 5; ID, 5, 1; 


L H. GuaSKAim, W^tbwh nun Rig-wda, colwmn 1489, 



^ Jm GONZ^A 

ct also 4. 20, 4 iirram,. .yii eaMdrd utorya^, and 10. 163, 5 i^ 6. 

S 2 25 «™o vai tdira jiuttti padr Uval}. pdrafoJk pcnSit - -.—whict foniM part 
of a series of stanzas Intended to be used in ceremonies for cenllnuiiijoii of 
life vitality—was translated by 'WmTNST*ljA!rt4Art* as follows t 

one, verily, lives bere— ox., horse, mau, beast, where this charm b performed, 
a defence imto livhig”. There is, however, as far as I am able to see, «o 
obieciion to an mlerpretalion: '‘unhurt, safe and soundT’: ‘'cow, Imrae. man. *. 
live and ate uninjured, where.,In the corresponding stanza in the Taitt 
Ar (6 U 12) the first pada, though different In woidiog, harmonizes in 
s^:'iii\ai tAtra prd nffyate. AV. 16. 4. 6 the adjecUve occurs in the 
same context *bs swart*- "ft-eli-bcine”. « cornbinoiitm whidl fe to recur on one 
of the foUowing pages: awartp adpd^dso do^dwi cd sirva sdnjGgoijo 

aSija "may 1, O waters, attain today dawns and evenings with well-heing 
(Le. well) safe and sound, and my train safe and Bound" ("whole and with 
jay whole train’' WttTiN:EV-L*®MAJi) - 

The of soTEH- may also be iHustrated by passage such as Ait. 

Br. 6 31, a no vai sofcrd cudgre rart'ah sombfiavaty, cicaikufp vd adymri sum* 
hbHvitiih sambJiatntti “not at once,..does It come into bBing whole, sepa¬ 
rately each member comes into being m it comes into being”. Hence also the 
compound soTOdtigB- (BV. 10, 161, 5; AV. S, 2, S etc.) ‘Vhole-limbed, entire 
Of perfect to Uotoing erbfo- "unhurt”), and "complete*' (in general). 

The combinatifius of scroc- and tdiwa- are therefore not necessarily 
tautological in character: TBr. 3,1,1,1 yoayemd eiird bhuciinawi sand may 
have meant "...all these worlda to their completeiness (entirity)", 
pft lnt i ^e out the inaBlity to proceed after a certain total number has been 
counted, sarva- empbastotog the idea of wholeness and oompleteneas and the 
inability to diacem defectiveneas. 

Let U 5 now tom to the compound asaroo-. In AV. 9, 2, 14 tfsareauiroi 
coratu...dvd^O milrandip parieargyaA auSaim the translation given, by the 
American scholars ‘'with his hettjes not safe" b doubtless loeferable to that 
of thePetrograd Dictionary; "whose people are not complete" ("seine Leute 
niebt voll beteanunen babend"). The adjective b erf some frttju^iey to the 
brahma^'i: Jabn. Br. 3, 123 b veiy instructive i fcumrfri, rtUctuiro tja ayam 
ofluroo adlaiii palitVftMyo "giri, this dd mau, who b decrepit, b m> adequate 
husband". The sense of the word no doubt ta '‘defective, not complete, lack¬ 
ing something essential"; ibid. 124 yuwtijt wd osarvau otfto, you detfua, santoy 


Z W. D. WBaWFT, Aihiirvaoveda Saoatiila, revise! tjy Ch R, Laamn, Harvard 
liW5. a 480. 
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(uomopctu “you arc ‘defective* (incomplete)—w; these is something 

with yoUi becauae though being gods you are not oihnitted to drink 
the anna Cf. adso Sat. Br. 1, 5, 10 ff, aa »« susaroiu fi?o atho m 

lasamfddhnu “you are neilhcr i|Ulto complete nor quite perfect”. A person 
who is neither a nobleman nor a purohita is Lnccmpleiei nwtTJS". the same 
br aTiTn^TM ssys (6. 6, 3^ 12) , 


In mx interesting perlcope of the Jaiminlya-upani^d-brahma^ 

3, 1, I, Iff. the reasons arc given why some powerful beings may be 
called oiari’tt” * tn that Ih© sun has gone to settmgi it has gone to the seiaers 
who arc in the westi thereforo il is not complete i toiin so roryttft, the moon 
and the asterisms are for the ^me reason "incomplete*’; the fire is asorua-, 
because it dies out; day nod night, because they pass: the quartere of the 
rfey, because they are confounded and cannot be dcslingoisbed at night; iha 
god'of rain, because he loses and draws waterf; the waters, the herbs, and 
the forest-trees, because they are exhausted. Here the sense of osarun- is 
verv much in evidence ; what is not always and in all respects perfect, what 
in sooin reapecte falls short of the ideal standards, what loses part of the 
OT energy whict It repf^^seats^ is iCtMTM-. 


From a passage in the Aitaceya-bifihmana (S. T) it appears that the 
loag formula devosyn tod adpltuli pruseme etc, etc. is not considered to Ik 
" complete” as Jong as il ia not conrfuded by bhilfi. hhwoah, eoefr. “If he is 
£inomtcfl without ^ mmplete fodtniiiliij he is llahl* to depart before Has 
completed a full lifetime” (yad oeanscija cdco 1>feirffcto_ bhowitiieoTO ho tu 
pitreyufah pmitoh.,4. The vyahrfis, indeed, ore sortrfpti- i.e, they repre¬ 
sent “Ihe obtahiiiig of complelenefis**.* and by adding these the Mtutor of 
the sacrifice is liable to complete B full lifetime, to live the whole of an dyu^ 
by conquest he obtains "aaropm”: Ifunro ha wtrtwm oytir oi£oh. sarwom opnod 
viiayeiUL It may be added that the commentary explains aatmxm by sam- 
purlanihitcna “destitute of completion'*. 

In connection with the sacrificial horse the Satepatha-brahmaqa 5, I, 
4. S observes that H was produced incomplalc when it ™ 

duced frecn the waters, because something belongmg to it 
means of that one completes the horse and 

Jertsnarp Jmroti). The wiffi, the same brahmapa (5, 2, 1. 10) J . 

half (i.e,, the complementBry part: ordA4) of his own sell; hence, as long as 


3. I am am aW. to imder^nd ™™Jr* 

up (ue « CrMrt: H. 0«^ <« ** 

4, gwm- "mi atitatnlng of ■!! <A Betmiah Kma, Big-veda 

Horvant 1920, p. 334), 
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not marry her.,. . for so long h* a IncOTuplflte ‘ This nhservatto Is 
co]Uiectio& with the ritual mourning of the sacrificial post during mo 


of heavra in the sattu; state of wholeness and com^eteness b which he tries 
to preserve his body while living on the osrik Another Interesting passage 
rnustraimg the same thought is J. Up. Br. 3 . 3 . 5 'Vhoso ihua kno^-s this 
«lf of the ukiha firmly established In the self, comes into being in yonder 
world with limbs, with a body, whole”; siHffas wtimus sarDos aambhavatL 

In my opinion, il» compound in AthV. 14 , 2 , 6 , which according to 
Monier-WilUanis, in hia dlctiontuy, means "consisting of or relating to or 
accompanied by or leading aU num or heroes", and according to 
WhiiueyvLamnan “having att heroes”, rather expresses the idea of 
”with comnleto. saved men (hereic sons)", Le.. '‘with the fuE number of ihein 
sale and toutid": sA . . , myiip dheW sdwtij-mfm ”do you give wealth etc. 
The same explosion, which wouM correspond to iha Latin ntFirti piri*, oc¬ 
curs AthV. T, 9 , 3 (whare mitney-Lanman give: “preserving herees”): this 
verse which is. without variation, the same os IJV 10 , 17 , S {where Gcunma 
tapnslates: ‘‘whose men are complete'' C*vollBihllg”J } a^ for safety 

and well-being: *d osmim JbhoyBtameTMi Tte^ol outtstidfir.-sdrucr^rdA,. 

3 , 20 , S "do thou (Agnl) accord us wealth and malts out men (heroic aotis) to 
in a safe and sound oonditioa”? Kxrra, who translated the partly Ide ntica l 
stania Tallt, S. 1 , T, 10 c; ". .. .wealth with all heroes”, added the following 
note; "sdruaurriom may mean “with all (he., abundant) heroes (i.e., heroic 
offspring)”, or possibly "with heroes unharmed^ Ath V. T, 8 . 1 where 
WHmtfT-LairaiAN, though translating: "with aB his hCTOeft" aids the note; 
'literally.. .”ha.ving his heroes whole" ”i Kstth translates the correspondbig 
line Tout, S. 1 , 2 . 3 n by “ . - . with aD thy strength" {sdwttointh)i 18 , 3 . 
14 ; 19 . * 9 . 9 ^th the compound wrooueder of s'tmilar sense: “with onr pos^ 
M^sions unharmed, tn the uninjured possession of our property"; 3 . 12 , l.». 
idmaefrdh ruuird 

Tile same compound which is of cofisldereble frequency In (he ancient 
do<nim^t 3 -»thF Petrogred Dictionarj- taking it to mean "comisUng of aU 


5, Fer IhU psasafii see alio nw Hefloctione m the numernb "ens” and "two” 
In andienl Tndo-Bimjpefln langueijes', Utrecht 1033. P 3L 

g, The rt*d« may eonfuH e *. A. B Kcrm. The rd^don ami fihllaaofihy ot the 

Tedo ii Twt Upenishads, Boeraril p 330, 

tab Itma. 'the Veda J tho Block Yajtis Schcol, Hartitd 1B14. p. IW. 
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men. accoropanlcd by all men" and *VoIlziihUB" (i.e,. ivith no one lacking) 
cveiywhem—was, as it would appear to me, not correctly ttanslateii by 
Geldneb in ^V. D, Bit, 3 *i)niiiTamo^ airuflnirfA mMueft {net "with 
iuM men, with nothinff but men"): it belongs to the very idoal o£ a con¬ 
queror to return with unhurt soldiers. Similarly: 6, 23, 4; 3, 62, 3; 3. 30, U. 
With his Interpratatlojx of 1, 51, 13 (‘'mit heilen hiaimen'*); 105, 10 I can 
agree. 

In Atharvaveda 6. 3, 3 Tvastar is invoked to make the petsons on whose 

the prayer is recited, prosjxm imto ''completeness'*, ie, "preservation, 
salvation, sound condition, unimpaired strength and faculties": vardhdya 
aarvdiatnpe. This concept is not foreign to the Rgveda: 3, 5J, 11 Savitar ia 
requested to procure wmnlati"; ad airndhltynm 3 sown lonttitdiim. In con- 
tradifltinctinu to S&yana^s interpretotjon snrvam apafejiforp phalain, Gslomir® 
translating the term by “VoIIrShligkeit" {"completeness*'), explained it as 
either the camplcle number of sons (ef. sdrodumi-) or the full lifettme. In 
view of the existence of the compound adrcainm- the former assumption is, 
however, not ven.- convincing. In 10, 36, 14 the same scholar render^ a 
rimilnr line, to wit: wnita nalt snofllu san^Jwtbp sflvifo no ^rghim 

5yuh in a more satisfactory way: "Savitar must procure us perfeeti^on (‘'Voll- 
kommenhelt"), Savitar must give us a long lifetime*'. Here Sayana pr^ 
ferred: snrruont abkiloaitinn. dhonddikam. A diffkuU passage, occurring in 
10, 100, l-U. is a sffrudtatim ddifigi GEWisixa,* discussing the con- 

ttnictlon of this short sentence, arrives at the conclusion that Lunwia's mtm> 
pretation, according to which ddifim Is an abstract noun, shodd noi be 
jectert. That means that, contrary to the tmnslntlon^|^nted in ^ 

text- "we desire (entreat) perfection from Aditi" (*TNnr erbittea Vollkom* 
menbdt von der Adid"). the sense of the line would be "we desire salvation, 
guilllesancss" , »tn Heil uin Sehuldloslgkelt") . Th^ is, hnweve^ a 

Ihifd possihilitv. which might he considered on account of the or^ of words: 
Aditi defines, explains, or qualifies If, as se^s prabable, 

Aditl comes from d5-. "to bind", the meaning *belng loose. • 

nrop«^ by Ouiwmrac.'O in ah prabahllity be preferred to "limitless, 

unlimited, undivided ness, immensity The 'godd«^ repre^K Hter 

alia, the place of universal creaUon which must mntinunlly he protected f^ 
obstmclion and narrowness.; there ran be no doubt that she is concerned with 


8. K. GxiDHXit, Der Blg-vmb ebmebU®, I, Hafvsre! 195J, p 3«. 
fl. CiKuma, o.c»—m. p. 3l*- 

». H. Oimntimc, ItelijdTO des V«d»». p. 2® f. , ^ - u 

U. Tt may b* rtcalled to m«ncfy that m tii» 
many mirdt beginning; wilK the privative prelbc can Ijettw be b'nn^ted % 
rentLy nunT^^pJe. «« J, Wachbi^o*. V«l«im|ra Dber Byni^ H. Bapil 

lB38. ifc 2ftt 
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witlili. broadness and extension, with gcnemtion and motbeiho^. No 
La it prohlemalic that ibc Idea expressed t^y the terw oditi- (or, if this migM 
be meferred, Adlti) Is no abstract cenccpt in the traditimiol sense nJ the ^rd, 
but one of tbcise many poUmcies, or powo-siibatances, -which enipu-ioally, or 
within ^ama form of experience, irere supposed to be present In pers^ oh- 
jeeis. and phenomena, and by virtue of which these nre infiuenUol. effective, 
endowed with something which is beyond the bounds ot undjarstpndbble com¬ 


mon cspeiience. 

In ^IV, 1, lUli. 2 it is the Adityaa who ate invoked; & paid saredtowye 
■'approach iii order to (confci) somdidti* (a safe and sound condi^ or 
smnethiny to that effect) cm us". This means. Saymja obsorv^ 4«r^>oir idm- 
Piiraaois Wtdyo oistoritayB yuddhdya; puddlie »sn.dfe<m* seJwyuom 
tip an explication which is open to question. The same words ce^ 

in id 35, 11; the *p>ds addressed are, aeahi, the Adityas. GxUiwot, to his 
translation of the ^gveda, whffe renderins the fonntf pasa^: '’O miy^ 
approach that we remain untoiured" ("dass wir bol bleiben, ). takes 10^ 35, 
11 to mean “for the sake of cumpleteness” rmx VoThtiihllgkeir). 


Of special Interest are those passages to which tlie teem under dlscus- 
sion combine wiA smwii*, which literaUy menus *'weil-bcin& fortune, pros¬ 
perity” BV 9 9t3 4 Soma is addressed oa follows: dJTtap^ ftoteye parnava 
a^KdyV BJnKfretBtfC which means: ”fiow off eWy In order to ^e off 

alive and victorious, to order to fiecure well-betos and ■oomplctene® (a 
and sound condition)". It may be nollred that to the Atharvnvoda (K 2, i2> 
the word brboi-, an adeQuate Snglisb equivalent of which is very dilHcult to 
find, combines with uojosati- “the winning of odje-. ie., “a power or potency 
manifesting to and \-egctabIo life, in strength and the capacity to live, 

to grew to Inst to vigour^. Whereas WrarNEV-LMtimit, very questtonnhly. 
considered brhnt^ to be n subatantive: . - to order lo what is great, to ^n- 

tong of strength", Gsunmt may be correct in regarding U nn adjecUve qualify¬ 
ing anrwrftari* fBV. X M. 4). RV. 9, la. S the same brhuf- qualifies imother 
word to -tori' to wit derdtdri'. If I was, to onother puhlicatloti, right to con¬ 
sidering briiat- to something like '' 111111 , solid, totrinriadly powerful, 

reliable <and hence also great, firm, iu^, vigorous etc.)"** the passage under 


tt I "rf®! to ™y to*k 'Aappct* of early Vlffn»to''*, .Ui»sJit 1941, p. 93: US ft 
13, i may »t«f lo my 'Nirtw «n bnOiBUin’, Ulrecbl IMO, p. 31 if; «id wp. p. 35 t 
•ni6 jrijvettoe bihat- «to<t aim expWM son^ Um* ®f Iniriitoi oJiil eosjetoiaiw, poUml 
Mid aic«Miiptob«Mil»!e -fimuiMi’’, "JolMlty’ and -wBabtlity'* is may bi wnaidoto a 
mors driinite -<««— * r”** <i* to* anture and liciJto of those potenci^ which am uflim 
’'Kods" «rtd whlrii we reprsectuafives of enetBriiCt but io<onipiiihsn*ibic et at 
kfUft fuyra ti u niFm poiweTt 
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eunaderatipn &tat that MnadlfiH- could be qualified by the 

jecUve aa detfdtdfi* uud uajceffiip. and in seetrod place that It cosdd 
caUed “firtn, r<diablie, intrinsicoUy powerful".^* 

The above couibinatian also occuia ^V, 6, 15, IS (addfessed to Agml 
jd„i^ ^rudtdld -««sidye “be bom In order to afiord 

!o STgodt on account of a aafe and sound 

W' e S6, 6 (uddrcsficd lo Pupui)» o fe siimthji imaha a^h^m d^isasiti^ 

Jyh CO eorrcUoyc ivAi Cfl aon-dtd(mje approach thee 
far un^U-beiOfi from which evil is far, and which p™ures good thin^ in 
order to (obtain) a aaio and sound condition today and tomorrow' • 
appeort lhai “wcU-helne- absence of e^-ih und the poi^Oii o£ noau^ 

Boods, proporty" are easenllal constituents of the “ 

edwti-. In 1, fl4, IS ortoflfiirtvom “sliilessiiess'' or rather 

form Mrudtfitfi is a locntive of motiye, seems to be rag c ^ whom 

V<U»i4U tndpi audftjpino '^*<*^ •**unuitest 

Xl tSL=l) . view « (ta 

sound cotiditKm”. If this be the correct 

and tl'e object on account of which other advantages are wisiied for. A 

“the m«s«iger of the gods must ^Inre us to be 
view to a safe aud sound condition.** Gmswnsi, however. 

„., w .44 ft -.4^/ 
the «i» «niwitic sphete: k rT^W- ‘Sgth of 

dnfcfiHli- '♦ability* (ioiniiia. to ’ RV 10 1ST. *> 'lupplneBS. : 

-Minority*; faipiflf- 

«taom- ‘W. (I*, the cuodl^n tmJrV otio an to 

Tto. BTfflip, Uir S«w with b 

^ 'r.‘'„*r;.Lrrr ;4 -«« - <>““»•■ 

“to VniUihSflteit- SJf to tiw Blg-v«to. Pdnttrtim 1B41, 

It For VQnm ■» S. O- Annjis, m 

17. E« obo«. ana «( d* fono .» al«o 

Ig. Sm OBJMtr* It.c., n. p. TO- *« ™ “■= 

DIcUdihie;, IWO. tv. KwvaJto-. 
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with a, view to ^rvAtati^; 1 implore (her) for welfare and kaf^imess for the 
bettefil of my children and cflspriitg.'* If, 1 am not mutaken in my 

intecpretnJtkia of the locative, "wealth'' (or at least a suffidency of goods) is 
an Important element of the safe and sound condition which appears to bo 
often present to the mhid of these poets as an ideal of hai^uness. 

In d, 12, 2 Agni is addressed as fullows: a pdamfn j/ajolrn priJeaod mjan 
iflrttdtfitBro Ttd dpaujii **(ihinj) ... in wliom, O thou that art worthy of wpr^ 
shlp^ heaven also (1 tun sure) woishipa so to say with a view to ssrudtdci-j 
O king'* (CELaNER again translates by “completely") Geldjieh Is no doubt 
right In identifying "hea^'ea'' with its denlrens; el also 6. 2, 4. Bare Lt ts 
taken for granted that the attainment of the condibon denoted by the term 
under consideration belongs alto to the objects of wbicb the gods are eagerly 
desimu- There seems to bo more uncertainty in the citeipietation of this 
term in another pas3ago (10, 74. 3) in which it occurs to the Hyvedasamhlta, 
It would be tempting to noad in it the con\'iciion that the text composed by 
the poet if a means ef socurtog the high good, going by the name of narvAtAti^, 
to the gods: igdrt r^rn cviftanSTji gih torrrdtdtd uA kTpArtjianta r^iiuim “this 
thought (prayot) Is, with o view to reredtoti-, totendod for ihe Immortals, 
who long for a (that) treasure". Would it not bo preferable to consider 
ramc- “gem. treasure" to refer to saredldii*, not (as is Gsuimn's opinion) to 
the poet's composition? This tvond, which In documents dating from a later 
period occurs in connection with highly appreciated entitles and concepts of 
vary high rank —we may only recall the ratonattaf^ or triad of gems of the 
Buddhists-^, can also in the ^gveda be an expression for very valuable acqui¬ 
sitions (see e.g. 2. 38. 1: 3. 8, 6; 27. 8; 56, 7). If this be the meaning of 
this line the tenor of the whole stBoxa may be cctnsideFed to express the 
thought worded also in the weU-known stanza in the Bhagavadgfta (3, 11)1 
devdn bhdt'ayuidneTia te deed bhdooi^Bntu ooh { porasporaip hhntxtyantah 
parttoi oudpsycEtha. 

Of a more dubious character are three eases which as far as their out¬ 
ward appearance is concerned can be a eg. loc, of bs well as an 

Jnslr, of aartdtSf» The stonia SV. 7, 57, 7 3 stirt^io moruto utfoa iUi dchd 
jflTrrn aon'dtdld ppoto can, it is true, be taken to mean ; "Since you have been 
praised, O Moruts; come, all of you. towards the institutiors of tlic sacrihees 
with (your) promoting favour tvlih a view to a safe and sound condition 
(viz. on our port, for our benefit)”. GrtJiifra. howevra. followed the Pbtro- 


19. Fcm- ihe iifn t x^ug j w ed in ittEa Tine fee SV. to. 8Sl T. 

to. tfow iw J. W.kca£muisi,—A. Ctiuivsiuii. AtUodbehe CvamiDstlik !(, 2. C^tottgcn 


ISSt, r- fito. 
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grad Dictionary, which gave the sense oE ^together"' (*‘m Gesamnithett, insge* 
mchif flllc msammen'^) or “completfily” (*^vcilhilhlig") A sbnOar inter* 
fdrvtaUon, though possible; {mrvi^ti- for the of those who were ill- 
treated the victim ort with the iaientiim of the furtheFtmeo of Ms own's 
scn?4tsti-J iBf howOTCT^ by no moans self-evident In the case of 18^ 19; 
prctrfl bfieddvt SflnfdmuS mu^yat. Here a transbUon *^bo (India) robbed 
^‘Bheds*' by means of (Ihrough) Ma (own) mrvAtntf* (GftASSsaANN) inight 
in any case be preferred to **robbed him completely ^GELD?rF;n>p Similar 
conaideratioii might be devoted In 4, 26, 3 whore tndra h (feerSbed as boast¬ 
ing of his victory over fiamhora; ahdm p^ro, *. vy arraip ndi^o aSfcdip navatih 
idmtwrcsya / iam nr^Tidin reiymn sarotitdt^ forced the ninety-nine strong- 
holds of Samhera, as the hundredth iheir occupahlfs)^ v?ith a view of (rather 
than, through?) my -mrrrdtit- (?)”* Or should we subseribo to 
{nterpretntionr for compietonesA' sake (**2inr Vollstiindjgkeit''), the hundvedth 
being the person or object which by Joining d group or number coonpletes it,® 

There are other words to which thia fimctioiL of mTViX^ may bo sUil 
apparent. Can 9V* S* 31, U, where some divine powerB are invoked: aSu 
ptl^A tuyir bhdpatf avastf Ktrucdhalamah | itruf ddJiT?d in view of 

the afore-mentioned combmation of Avc4rti and san^wtati- ha%^ meant t 
must come. Wealth Bhaga who more than others gives well-being and what 
is ^*wiiole” (Lo^ a safe and sound condition), the broad road towards wefl- 
betog^'?*^ We cannot help being reminded of the A^^estan phrase hattrt^ji dS 
"to make wbole^ complete^ perfect, to bring to a state of completion'\ cf* c-^g- 
Klmngist&n 37 fcfti^a-co dahmo yesnyii havrvn deSati "in whicM 

ever manner a real member of the Zbroastriim community brings to comple¬ 
tion the hymns of praise which belongs to the saciiiicc*\^ 

Hence also the frequent occurrence of saruit- In eomhmatien with 
words which express an aspoct of totality or denote a concept which eonsi- 
dered to be complete. As pointed out earlier sarv^tm means "a full 


SL rt ts worth menUcfunff that Rtwotr, wbllp tramhitifig irirtt^iiicd by ^wilh 
pl^jfiide, nbundanco" C^on^c pl^oHi4do'*h h of Us* ejalnten ihat -tifi in tjip lniitru-' 
ttimtnl ei ntbri' than th# Utc»Uv« af -ilU- (H Iteoe* GnmUflolte da hi IttnEtio 

vAdi^uo, Paris p. 210 find 173). GutsfiMAi^B# at the Ume iranalaied wredtit- by “a 
jTorfrrt or coftiplfij? nsturo^ jjerfoct vifour, c^^nlp^^^Ie hlessittg" C^voIiternnionDai WeseOp 
KrithrilDc* ScgcMufOlle”^ WortnrbiicK 1^90)% 

23. t PEfer to G^K-blWR, p. 451. 

23‘ Styana; stiivefdtd jfOj«cv dmtiarity, 7, S7+ 7r 7, 16, 0 wrffailiffw 

E^t- AfcoordlOftlyr GiAasMsxsr *RlvSrw^ wcHsro (good>» rcliwshlrig^* 

ichoBlcc^wL firqulckcrid">. Fnc tlwi oonstrttetion sec Gildxeh, o.Cp, fl| p 34^ 

^ A* W&AQ, Ninnebbui, Lcip^ IIMI* 
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lifetime": see e.g. SaiBr. 2,1, 3, 4 apQfantepAjwidiio deua apa pdpntttiHim Aatc 
dess ndD^toteiLfydiarti eoriMim ayur eti yat,,. J JUp. Br, 1, 3T, 7 etc. 
elc. 


'fbe wcU'known phrase tda^ aumtirti. all” i^. '*the fcomplete) 

imiverse" occurs akeedy in the ^vedaaatphita: 8, 58, 2 < —VaL 10, Z) 
dlcaicdrhJ^ iiiniaTn idiitiri cl bhaf|r tfcoiTi na iddip nf babhuca adrvain; JUp, Br. 
1. 7,1; 25, 2\ 41,1, etc. &aBr< 6, t, 3, U adbhyQ Itldaip sorcai<v ^V. 

I, 3B, 5 the Irfanito are liescrlbcd as having advanced adiiiaiiil ciiit. Le^ *'ivitb 
their ctntiplete copmunity" (ct also 5, 20, 2; S, 29, 3). Aecordhig to the 
6atapdlhabrflhinRip (7, 5,1, 34; 9, 5,03) Agai, the fire, If nut carried about 
for a year (which is ji representative of com^teness) is not complete 
(asarua-), 

lake other words of sindlar s»nj» «Bmi> developed the meanings of *^011, 
every". In connectiDn with words indicating a mass or collectivity "whole, 
complete", meaning "Lnctuding or concerning every part** becomes "olf*: adr- 
imnr bhdjeiumt (^V. 1. S3, 4) "liie whole quaniiLy of food" meant "aJl the arti¬ 
cles of food"; s»i'yn|Ni pirffi "wlUi ihe oumpiletc dan" ( 1, 39, 5): “with all the 
mombera of the dan". In popular German usage die jpmren Meiuchcn *'the 
oomplEte meji” is in n aitnilar way smnetiines heard, to rntprow “all men"" 
Such expressions as die panzen B&vmt "all the houses”, die gaiuon Einwoh- 
Iter "dl the inhabilants" were modelled upon die gnnze £htdt "the whole 
town”, die gab;re ^chufa "the whole school". In hocomlug o word for "idl, 
every” snrua- encroached up<m the domain of the adjective oih».' which in 
this semw must have bees more oiiginol (it is closely related to BuUo-Sle- 
vottic words for siTnilHr ideas) The ptonomioel ficction, adopted by mroo- 
in Ancient Indian, must be regarded as resulting from its younger funclion. 

So the word aorvom can very signiJicanlly be used in such a way as to 
suggest B sense oigx>site to illneas and death. In o stanza which vhth alight 
verbal variation is quoted in the Chind. Up, T, 25, 2 and the MaitiiUp. 7,11, 6 
it reads: na posyo nifty am poayatt, na to0(hpi nota ddf|,kliaMm 1 jarvont ho 
pofyoh pb%i({, mroom dpiuM sorvaJoK "he who (truly) sets docs not see 


25. 71)9 ren^rt Tftl^iit bg wfcmd to E. BEtrmuaa, Dig AusdrUcke fOr dm Bcgriff 
dec ToUtItit in dee todvBemuinisdben Syraehen, Unlv. Lelpiilc isai-t; «tp. p £9; 34S.: 
43 B.t C. D. Bunt, A dictionncf of edeuted fjoumyrng In the pcincimT Indo<Eiirapoui 
Janyii«e«fc Chimin IMS, p. 9Wi£.; *ee elm E SiPtit, T^IIty MenoBmpha; 

tn, BsIilnHuv 1930. where Ibe dtff wrt i ce i lietinwn wrloui temu fw tolKtlt^ ore ducuswd 
from A 'ftructuxmr pahii of vIaw. 

3^. Sw iliffl A. and X VfMXwmMm. Aitlndiaciu GrimiOTiilik lEL Gdl- 

tln^ 1S30, 501. 
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deaib, nor Ulness, noi: an^ distress; he wba {truly) secs sees the All lie., 
wholenesi^ G<im|ilclenesa, ititegrlty), he reaches {ohtslas) tbe All (wholeness 
etc,) in sll respects (entirely) In eontradistinctioo to distress, lllaess and 
death scmicm must he a candJtum in which man is safe and uninjured; hi 
which one bos overcome death and reached "life eternal". 

It is therefore not surtajsin^ to read that hy acquiring the insight into 
the essetice of Brahman, or more brieil>v Vf the knowledge of Br ahm a n 
(hrohman beeflines "'Air': Bf* Ar, Up. 1, 4, 9 tad dhuh, pud brah* 
manidya|/a ioruaifi hliuififyaitJo nwaufyo nmnyante, fctm ti tad brahniovci] 
pasntdl lot janwm abftnt^nd iti "They say, sines men think that hy thn know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, they become "Ail", what then W'as it that Brehman knew 
by which it became "All'' ?" And the answer simply Ea (Ift) ; bntknia ttd 
idem nyra daft, Utd fttmdnnm eodeed, aJipm brafimdsmftij toamnf tat xnrtmm, 
obhovot "Brahman, indeed, was lids in die begbming. It knew otJy itself; 
'T am Bttihtnan**. Therefore it became "All", ” And the author adds ttiat who- 
evw of the i^ids, sees, or men become awakened to this, he indeed be cam e 
that "Whoever knows "1 am Brahman’', becomes this "All" sa ids^ wirwam 
bkaiKtti. And m the same upanisad, 2, 5, 10, the Self, the "Immoflar', the 
Bralimrtn, the “All" are eapreasly identified: yai cayam esminn dkiife tejo- 
niflpO ’ttirfcmnvnl> paru|i>, yttS edyont adhydimam hrii^Uaias tejoinoyo 
^vrrtaTnaUBj}. ffyom cua >o uo’imm atmS. idem omrtflti*. idam brahma, 

idem iOTfaTii "this briUifliit person whidi not heiog subject to death is in 
this space, and with reference to the Individual, this brilliant perron who is 
not subject to death and who Is in iho space in the heart, he is just this Self, 
this esiatenoe which b not subject U> deaUi. he is Brahman, he is Whole". 
And being “w’hnle" means being "Bafe",®* 

The identification of Brofimaii and sirreom b indeed frequently taught: 
Cliand, Up 3. 14. 1 sarBirm klialtr idam btuftma "verily, this whole {the 
universe) b Bralmift’*; MnilrfUp. i. 6. C(. also SB. 7, 3, 1, 42 stfruam a 
hrsKma prajdpoti^." Now the question arises what sense was attributed to 
fioraam by tliose who first identified brefimoa with it. Profeascir Kt?MA- 
asppA*^ was of the oplnlno that those w’bo straightway identified Brahman 


28. t t^r that t canaet witracrilMi to Proiessiw’ tronsbtliwi: ha 

sect ovciyilag" (SrJ 5. RuaiAKHraaiiMf, The Pibcipsl Upanlabadi, Loi^en 19S2* P-^J^ 
W. Is D «rtirity ...In tnabbg the Wtrtle «*'i irf great priee 

(R, W. Bae'-TTOo, in The Fhtl«wplir (d ^ Rwlhskrlshano, N^rw Vork 1^ p. 25«>, 

3P. J. Up, Br. I, «. Z mtvam . .. Uk* Uftottram “hiisa", JiSinitptA Mttoiimjcini . ett, 
brirfiss to the sixteen aepreU ol PtaJapsU (lit. to fiw fixtecji para tii» whlth lie dlrWad 
himself), Pi mia pHtl b eerHini CKaus Hr. 8, 15; 25,12)- 

SI. ^rnfMTi KywuuiJUTA, The nJodu ConcepUnn of the Drily, I^uukn 1934, p Wf, 
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■with “eveiything tn the universe", while pmrapled by a great seal for the 
truth that Brahman is the unity which explains all this diversity, proceeded 
rather indificriminately. Ehniliing in their discovery that Dothing cnn cKist 
without Brahman—was it not such a uoitaiy' i»ineip1e which tli^ so pas* 
dooately sought after?--they toe inconsidmntdy prodsimed : "lo, here, all 
ts Brahnum". ''But this wholesale predication of everything found in the 
universe as bch^ of Brahman, if it was intended seriously; -and not merely 
in on exaggerated way to refer to the all-pervading power of Brahman, vouM 
not conttnue for very long, for a little reflection suilices to ehow that if Brah¬ 
man is everything ali oxiey again. He is not the unity which philosophers were 
seeking. That which explains everything cannot be the same as everything. 
Aceardingly idnlosophers -were not long In perceiving that Brahmtm must he 
very different in character from the “universe”,” It may therefore be a tompt- 
ing supposition to hold ihe original value of the predication aorrcfni fcholv idam 
bmhina to have been, not "Brafunan ia everything heme”, but ‘'Brahman is iho 
oompiete here, this whole (one) ”, or; "Brahman {3 what Is the whole, cenn- 
plete bore, is what is entire, perfect, with no pari lacking, what is sale and 
well etc., i.e, Completenes, Totality, the All seen os the Wliole”. It then was 
only a Te-iirterprelation of saruB- in accordance with the semantic develop* 
tnent of ihifi ward which leads to the untenable conclusion noticed by Ktrarx- 
nappA, Needless to argue that wtnja™ in this -sense goes very iveH with the 
well-known "identiftcations” of Brahma with ftmfta- (eg. MaitritTp. 4, 6) 
and "the imperishable, hnmulahle, unalterahle’*®* and with the «m- 

vietTun that Brahma is pure, free fnnn evil, perfect, that it Is tmih, an indis¬ 
tinguishable uni^. that "it transcends hunger and thinst, sorrow and delu¬ 
sion. old age and death” fB. ir. Up. 3, 5, 1; cf. Chand. Up. 8, X, 5; 7, 1). The 
aeroam is also ekfnyyoin ’hmdecaytng” (£at. Br. 1, B, I, 19), 

A knowledge of the original sense of rartra- may, in my opinion, also 
be of some help to a better understandiog of the tmpUcattems of the terra 
eerv^iiia- ‘'omniscient". According to ihe dermition given in PatgnjalL'it Yoga- 
sQtras, 3.40. a jsarvoj^tr- J,e., "a man who Is 'oniiiiscicnt'isi he who has only 
the full discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Selft such 
a man has authority over oB states of existence. “Bring one who knows alt”, 
the Yogabhasya observes, “refers to the intuiUve knowledge, produced by 
discrimination and rising instantaneously Into consciousness, of the nspects 
which are Ihe essence of oil, whether they be quiescHit or uprL«en or 
indBlcrmlnable. It ia this perfection that is termed the "undistressed". by 


. «» P. SJ- Mont, Aksns, a fareotam rimpter In the hUlorv af 

Icdiau Ftllowpiy. TbttSs Slri IBl [SS»>. Tfw* epic .nd paorinlc text, kL* 

tU* 0/ »pe«Uoe dttt hrshttt is the latter term vvs rimdy m tiw aHwrt prow 

uiHmlihmis a desipuiilluti for llie Mghihft zactspUrskml |friz3£i|iJe. 
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attaining to which the yngin “who knows all"* whose hindrances and ban- 
dagos have dwindled, takes his recreation as having mastery". It b evident 
that omniscience is not a snao knowledge of an infinite diversity of 
objects and phenomena®*, tbotigh this ability may easily be considered a 
natural consequence of it. EUsewhcre (on Pat. Y.S. 1, 25) the same com* 
mentory furnishes us with the explication that the omniscient b he in whom 
the germ of omniscience—ie,, the process oE knowing the supersensuous— 

II inrryftFap progressively reaches its utmost cxteBenice, Ho in whom this 
limit of thinkin g b reached b the omniscumt and Be b a special kind of Self. 
“The intuitive knowledge proceeding from discrimination", PataSjali teaches 
(YS. 3. 34), b sanTtttfbai/inn tmd has all times for its object; it b an inclusive 
whole without sequence^*.** This means, according to the same eommoittary, 
that there b nothing that is not its object, and that it has Intuitive knowledge 
at all times of one whole (sareem); besides, that it grasps one whole. As b 
well known* Brahma b aorwajno- and so are the Buddha and the Arhants 
of the Jains. 

It is interesting to notice that the oldest text showing the term sanKijne-, 
Mund. Op. 1, 1, 9* uses it in connecUtm with jrfinnamoyam topah “austerity 
consisting of the higher knowledge", i.e. "the intuitive inaight into the dif* 
ference ^tween the atman and the phenomenal world which leads to Gum 
deliverance": yfl^^ saruaj-iiah sorcnuiiJ i^osya jfiAnomOyertit Utpah tflsmdn ctea 
brehma ndmortipom cniwtp ra jdyou? "from him who b “omniscient", who b 
“alHaiowiiJg'’* whose aasterity consisb of jddiia^ the Brahma here, indi^- 
duality, and food derive their etislcnce”. that b to soy: the One who (which) 
b “knowledge" transforms himself (iL-wlf) into objecte: by thb process crea¬ 
tion takes place. In relation to the uncreated universe Mrwfljfia- must mean 
‘Tmowing the totality".*® Between the One and the Tunny there b a rcLstion 
of genetic dependence and existential contrast. In each (rf the mariy the 
transcendent unity b potentially latent, and by inversiem of functionality it 
can be actualized as sorvajaotvB*, i.e., (transcendent) conscloi^nesa of the 
Whole, of the All, in which the particular consciotisneas b annihilated. 

A fflinthr relation between the Saraont, the Whole and the condition 
of being Uherated, seems to be mystically expressed in AlbV. 9, 7, 24 where 


33- Thti b not Iti dwiy that li involved, or oosUy developed tat*, n univenwl 
l*dee at ibis Itiai Campare iiso the description* givrai of liw nmni^nw w 
ndM ^ the Join ^Am^ipnEtef Cp« Wi ScHuwiiXff, Dis Lehrc def Jaums, t ii 
Eg P* im, lnhHijartiiig dw&rvflU™ W«e »hsii by F BIem. 

d*r Mystii, In Hunen, Ihtam. Btview far the Hbtary ol Bdlgions, I. p. IM t—He tighUy 
statM ilul ihi! AU ol the tnysde fa "O ehnos, hut ■ wsmos. 

34. S«* alu J. H. Woods. yopn-sj-slain nf PaUoiBil, Ifarvnm ISU, p. • 

35. For the mtcijwrn&iion of ihfa I«nsage see «fao S. JUnsHASiiSHKAit. oxi. p. ^14- 
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ee j, GO^rD^ 

tlie ox, who 19 extolled in this ^ymn\ is descrihed as bekoging to sli the 
gods when being yoked, to be Prajapfiti when yoked, imd to be sernanv when 
unyoked (or: released): gujtfdiodno ooijredetjd puictd^ projopotir nimuk' 
sdresm. 

It DOW remains briefly to examine the relatives of the Anetetit*lndiain 
janra->^. In Avestan, hoarvn- sometimes convej's the force of ‘Vhole, totart, 
unhurt, sound'*: Yasna 58. G ^«lurt)o<^Bttw- "whose cattle is unhurt (»r safe^’. 
Of special interest is the substantive honrealAt- (dso hauruat-)® which is 
usually token to express the sense of “wlioleiMBS. completeness, perfect hap- 
ptoeffi or prosperity, welfare".® This •'concept" is also “deified", that is to 
say; JnmTOOiffif- occurs as a divine power. Honreoi^f is one of the Amerta 
Spentss” and ns sudi in n significant maiiDcr often mentioned together with 
Ameretafnf or ATHcrctoi "immortality", or rather; " (possession of) £uU and 
unimpaired vitality, life".** 

This pair, HaurvwtSt onfl Ameretatat.^ ore aspects of Ahura Mnzdah, 
the Suprcjne Being. Tlieir essence, or at least a very itnportant aspect of 
dtairs, aeems to be dearly indicated in Yt. 19, 9fl where they are expected to 
both {amine and drought. To Haurvatat the care of the Mo-giving 
waters vres, indeed, entrusted," By his perfect union with Haurvatat, 
AmcrctatAt, and other powers, Ahiira Masdah is able to recompense his d^ 
votees (cf. Y. 31, 21)- In Y. SI, 7 Ahum Mazdnh is requested to give the^ 
two powers to men; and the phrase expressing these is foUowed by tainSi 
utoyntf "force, and bodily welfare, weD-heing and endurance (longe\'ity)"; 


Sa. w- pifti"g r t •» H. Rnciflxr, AsPHtoches Eknuartartnieh, H^otbern IWB, P- 5ft 

37. BAxmmxiKAt atreirfy noUecd toni tiiew canturt ahni;a ho exartly 

4totiiigtti]6i!d oiw from the olher tChr. B^srunfOim; Ahttwikchiet Warterbuch, Stru- 

buTX WM, ITSa). , , 

3& Gee tny paper 'OrisLo and tfi AvsstoD , Orlnu H p 1S5 B.; 

cL oIm H. T gunner. RetiglMi ZnraOniirtnii. TObtogen iSto, p. 3ft 

39 . H. Lomho,. Die Ye^ dct Avrert*. Gbttinpm-Lelitog IflCT, p. 77 (Yiiit U, Sft) 
gave ibiE pale «t dtvUiitks tha Gomim taaia at "KeUmin tmil NEehllataein''; J. Dvemaax- 
GcmxKnr, Zotonsim, Paria Ifttt (T, 4t, 17; 4S. 5) tho Fieoeb nnnws 'Integrity «i 
ImmortaUtf": H. S. KTsm, Dto BoUsloiien 4m altm Iran. Leiptig 1938. p. MOff: “CJe- 
mndheit" ("HaaUh’*) und "TJiMtcrblichkeU'' t'lnnnorta$li!^)j A CsaisreKsm., Llnm »aua 
les Sn opw -idM Copenhogm 1944. p 32: **i' Integriti oo la Simti ('’BealUi'') et te Non- 
moiuir". *« Santa m Di* Irantei' <l. V. Mrtua'a Handbudt der AltBrtianimi»efm:hflift>, 

1933, p. 222 "Wablfabrt, HeQ" and 'Thiiblatabai*; Z. Haainu, Zoraastav, 
Fimeeton 1947. P. 398 9.! "btUtpUy at body", "bleaaed ll£a an enrtb” mid "etettial lift''. 

40. No fHffi be dmum fxiGin the usual onler of the dvaodva JMurwitlr~ 

iceuntaMt the dicrtest oempapent teodlng tn keep the firal plnre. Ges PAnml ft ^ 34. 

41 Bnnwiaiii'e suppoeltwn that the dmulvB la a "inythka) pnjecUon’* ot wultr- 
and-rlanTa need oat dMain ns ben (S. BmnaiaiK, in the' BuHcUn of ibe School of Or. 
Stud., Loodna, 8^ p. 4C0>. 
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the latter pair is gaoeraily aitd rightly regardea as referting to two other 
"power-subatupccs" “ la V. 33, » it is Haumilfit and Ameretat tbcioselvcs 
who a« implored to accord well-heing. bodily woHaie aad perpetuity et life 
(utaifiitl-) to num.^* S€»> it would he difficult to deny that Haurvatai and 
Amerelfit are closely connected with food, enduraftW, and perpetuity of life. 
In Y. 34, U they are even explicitly stated to be, or to serve its, food. Besides 
there is, as far ea appears from the documents which are preserved to us, a 
conespondence between. Baurvatat and the above The ctmcUisicm 

seems to be warranted that this 'concept' and ‘divinity’ represents bodily wet- 
fare. the enjoyment of perfect health and of fiih strength and vigour based 
on and resulting from a disposal of the life-giving water. It b not surprising 
to find that the term can directly apply to water Y, S, J, where emere- 
tata rpp r v ** n b its complement, the plants), and as a divinity is the lo 
waters". For “health, soundness, continuance of a sale and sound condition" 
the A vesta uses druBiaf- (often tn combination with tnnu- "body"); the word 
dreo "film, healthy, sound" Is identical with the Skt, dJtniro- "fixed, im- 
movahle, permanent, lasting, eternal". 

So the conclusion might he that the idea of “completeness’ was of con- 
sidershle consequence in the ancient Indoiranlan culture. This complete¬ 
ness" appears as bodUy integrity, as preservation of perfect health, as an un¬ 
impaired condltiom in a more general sense. It was not, or not merely, a 
natural desire of m on in daily life, it played an important idle among the ob* 
jeds tiersued to ndigion; it even was a highly desirable condidon or a 
•potency' of TanJL 

The etymologic connection of sanxt- and futunsa- shows that the idea 
conveyed by these words: “betug whole, be., hetng complete, intact, to a 
condition’^ was alresdy known at an earlier penodl besides, that if 
was the mote "original” sense of the Indo-European aoltJo-s to which they 
must go back. The latter port of this conclusion is not new, but the hnpor- 
tauco of the etymology: AInd. je™-: Lat. adoua: Gr o'ao, fluMos) etc. bom 
the point of view of the history of civilization haa. aa far as I am able to sw, 
not been duly recognized by my predecessors, to Latin, mIfus means 
preserved, whole, sound, healthy, well, unhurt, intact, untoiured, alive, sal® - 
The poet Plautus gives a kind of definition: Aulularia 207 mloom est ai quid 
nou pent "it is safe, that is! if it b aU there, if nothing Is lost". We come 
across such phrases as aalvus et serMfitue "well and safe ; mIf^ et scapes 
"well and unhurt"; mluua et wmiw “safe and sound” The word is also ap- 


12. Cf. alao Y. 45. W: 31, U. 

43. For m dlscvsnlon «l utovwti and tdviii are Ntbm, o-c., p- IW “• 

44. t refer to NwEifi, L e, 
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plied to lifeless obje<jt 3 ^ inter alii^ to Justice, or conscience. In contradis- 
linction lo the Anc i Ind. tlie Latin sidvus did not develop into a pro- 

pgmimile.^ Thla adjective is etymologically related to the Latin saluA udUch 
denotes the condition oi the person who Is sulinis, the safe and sound condi- 
tltm, health, welfare, well-being. As a divinity Stdu^ was identified with 
the Greek Hygteio, the goddess of health. Her cult must have been of con- 
fiiderahle antiqiiity.^ She represented not only ^'HealLh”^ hut also ^Public 
Welfare*': ^ SaCiur publica die was the divine representative of the general 
pubUe welfare. In this quality she Ls often mentioned together with Fortima; 
•Tortime^*, or Fellcitas “Success^ Happy The substantive 

however^ also served to denote the idea of deiivemnee from death or ruin^ 
also: safety, secnirity. Wlien opposed to '^ruln, destruction, death*' it could 
mean "life": niduient debere oitcui mean^ '*to ou^e a p^^csoa the preservatkm 
of onfi^s life'\ The word, which survives in such well-fcnown UngUdi terms 
as saluiory (used in physical and maml sense), talvape, soJiNilXonf was also 
used in the sense of ^^welfare wi&hed^^ l.e- '^salutatioii, salute”;*® the impera- 
tfve wtue ”be we^"^ which w*as a genemJ form of greeting can still be used: 

God save youf” » The ancient actus, which often occurred In such con¬ 
texts as mfly be eomidered “religious", was, tinder the inhuencc of the Gr. 
owt (foi) ”safe and sound, alive and weU; whole, Intact” and Its relatives 
adopted by the Christiiiiis to express the idea of ”hiiil'\ From the derivative 
milvare they coined the new lerm sfllvnior ^^Saviout^', and sati'atio "the act 
of mvm^ came to mean ^redemption (to a tpirftual sense). deliverance from 
sin and Its effects (in the Chrlstiaii sense of the word)”, and also "the state 
of betog saved”: rf. such espressions as "In Christ Is our salvaUon'*, 

The Greeic member of this family of words, the Homeric ov^AOf (dtos) 
and Attic o'Toi (hdtot), denoted, In a comparable way, the Ldeas of *%hole, 

l&i TK& te^r mny for poinff particnlant be refetnd to A. EkKciw ct A. Muukt, 
I>£clLoiuiiiire ftymoliaalqiiA dc to iRn^ue totine^, Ftirb tUSL P- 

4Ct See ildo A. Mcmir, Ln th* HuUattfi Ea tiii LUigmstiiiiw dfl Paris 28 

tiftSft), p. 40^^ who 14 m doubt tight bi cfnaidcdoir the term a mmalndiEr ol an ancient 
family of w^ordi of nsiiglciits 

<7, For patticukra m G. Wisum-A, Bullglai} nad Kultua der S&fter^, MQnclma 
tSiZ, p, 131ft 

Se« 'H. WABUrrCKAT, Boomn D^rutniMifii Oxford 1S<T, p. tl. 

49^. In Mpknaliim of th« Lelin phra^ ndufark "fansGn^^ ft B. Omua. 

Tho Otlsln of SunqpQn. CamlwJdgB 1B54. p. 490, ti. 1 mpiuso, (he orkitml 

Dieonlnt; of the Romnn ){r«Unn bjr holdiof (qj. the btioil, peihn;« it* fingor, towknls 
unUun to how been a bancficeRt »et. )□ wii the rieatovral ol life, the hcltig « frequeot 
iis?anJ of tronamlttinK the spirk or yifiil power. Th* veib #tfu(ara "(o ent, ulute'' 
Indeed orf|ti(UilI}r mconi gin jnlitr to a pefBOiiL'* 

», There ii no iw in e«platnin« mIw. with ft THcafimw, Kiihn’a Zdliuig 2ft 

p. 160, n 2 as an arigkLal vooillva af 
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entire, complete in ell Its pacts”, erf persons as well as objads: in cotswetion 
with bread it meml a "whole" )oe£, w’ith the moon: Joiolng the word 

iryet/s '''healthy” it must tie translated 1^ "sale and souncl”p As e 

subetanlive rU o*kov (to hiion) means “the universe”, but this term differs 
frtmi rtuv (to pan) in that illmplies a definite order. Whereas ovi’As (dlej 
was in use as a (orm of saluteUnu “health lo thee", o*Xot (Jidtos^ could also 
ftanA for aits (p^s) "aU'’ and "every”. As a first member of coropoimds 
o'Ao- ffiolo-) means "completely, entirely” (before adjectives) or "whole” 
(before substantives). Space forbids to consider some of the compounds in 
^tail Two related words may however not be left unmentioned: the verb 
o'AOcIim (hotoftai) which according to tlie lexicographer Heaychius means 
"to be sot^ or healthy” and JAoi (itelas) which is explained by the same 
nuthority ns jidvtw tat o^Aof (mdnoj fcnl hdU») "alone and whole". 

That the idea of "whole” or "comptete" in a more general sense was 
often expressed by vvords denoting obo “sound, ivhole in body, unhurt, well" 
is a wcU'estaUished fact,® What is important is that the relevniil terms 
ctane to be tised also in contexts bearing on "thought" and reiigioa, in the 
philosophy of life or nature of the prehistorLc and ancient peoples, provinces 
of their culture which while coinciding with each other for a con.siderable 
part, rannot be separated from their dally life, ^7hereas—as might have been 
expected—the Romans gave the group of words apart from a "religious" also 
a pollhcnl sense, and the Greeks used o^AOv (to hditm) as a term for ’ the 
universe", the ancient Irenians made Haurvnfdt one of the "energetically 
pow'ejful Beings who are beyond the reach of Death*’ (Amerta Spentas), and 
who may be regarded ss aspects of Ahura J dard a h h ims elf, the Indians, Idei^ 
tifying brahman and sarvom, choose this term for "intact, uiunjurad, entire, 
complete" to denote the Wliole of Existence, the Ail. which in being eternally 
complete, is slways free from decay, illness, and death. By realixing that bo 
Is ^ Tinfi*! escapes death and Ita precTBwrs- 

The idea expressed by this word was, to the second place, c™btoed 
with that denoted by the Ancient Indian nnirtetpa- and its relatives to other 
languages, that is to aay with that of "continuBnee of life”. The harbingers 
of death, alt Hint which is injurious to health, hurtful, and prejudicial to the 
Intercsls of earthly life was considered ‘Tiarni. Injury, loss, diminution, hicom- 
pleteness". Tliis thought Is reflected to the ancient kngaag«. fri the 
ml- (mindti cte.) means on the one hand "to lessen, diminish” (inter alia; 


SL Sw also C. D. Bwx. oe- P- AlSL The tnaioritr af wotofi for ’Tiaim, 

(and tluM for thv comapondlng iwans) were, aa far « con lie wa. origjoalfr ep^ 
to Uvlna heSnga, with reteeBcc to hodibf tejury, «id sseosdarily spplUsJ to natertaJ 

objects,; see Buck^ cmx, p- t6iX 
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ffytil; "a full lifctinie^ outwaid beauty “to wiatato, transgress" flow, 

mdinances etcj; the inU^^nMUve forms bear the force of **10 ^ecteasej perish, 
die". The etymological lelatives show that the sense of "to reduce; to be come 
smaller eic.*^ must he regarded as “crflguial". The verb (refoti, rifpatl, 
risyate) receive harm, suffer wrong, to be btirt or injured*' —cf-> eg,^ 

1, 89, 9 md no moefoyd rfrifotoyur gdntpb “do no hemi to our full lifetime 
(don't indict loss on it) in the midst of our path (of life)**—can also mean 
"to be lost, lo perish". Ths Vedlc mTT> (nwredyati etc.) “to hurt, iniure" is 
related to the Avestan mahrlsa “deatructiaD, death" and the N. Pars, morp 
"death”. Tbe Skt. fc^ctn- (Ic^otj) "to hurt, iujurej wound” cannot be dis¬ 
connected from the Greek o'noknfvw (apofctflno) “to kiil". In a recent pub¬ 
lication P. TmEve^ attempted to show that the IJL root *iBek— which is 
represented, Inter alia, by the Skt. no^ati “to be lost, perish, eotne to nothing 
etc,”—preperly referred to the decotnposLl}o(n of a dead body. Since thosa 
words which belonging to this root denote o corpse have no special reference 
to its decomposition—the Greek (nelcrds) means: "a dead body, a 

dying person; pb the dwetters in the nether world; dead, inanima te'*; v^ua 
(nekua) “corifie; pt the spirits of the dead; dead"; the Avesfon noau “corpse, 
part of a corpse; name of a cmpse-witeh"—, and since, tm the other hand, 
nvKt words bclonghig to this family refer to Injuries or violence which may 
cause death, this supposition does not seem to very plausible. In defend¬ 
ing the old etymology of tbe Greek v^ktap (niktar) "the sourishmmit of 
'immortality* ", proposed by J. Gkimm and pBEu-wirt—and recently endorsed 
by J. B. HomcAnK^THiEiiE la, however, prebahly right: the original force 
of this word seems to have been: “what saves from the desttuetion of death'* 
(-ntr: cf. the Ved. -tur “passing over, overeomiug, rescuing, saving"). 

On the other hand, many words for “ssfe“ primaLrily meant 'Svfaole, 
weB, sound, unhurt**, and part of them developed into expressions for “the 
state of befog SnoDy or permanently saved, salvation (in the rellgloiii) sense) “ 
Tbe aforomentionod Greek raot (ads) "safe and well, alive and well” (of per¬ 
sons); *'Bafe, whole, preserved, extant, intact" (of objects), “sure, certain” 
(of eventa)^—hence also mp'fot (au'idso) etc. *'tD save from death, keep alive; 
preserve; observe (laws)”, and ocKmj'g (sdCdV) “saviour, deliverer ahtn of gods, 
rulers, and in the Clhristian usage of God)”; owrri^fo (sSterfo) "deUverence,a 
meana or way of safe^, safe return, salvutiou (Christian)", ele.~must Im 
etymologically connected with (he Vedtc tu- tauTti “to he strong, have 

power" and the Aveston tu- "to be able, have power", and tovul (see above). 
The Irish afiliT meant "well, in good health” and "safe". The Gothic hnilr 


5?. 1*. Taint, SmdiaD rur tcdogetiBanltphim Womknodc and Rel[8iaiug«sddehl« 
Berlin 195t; p lift, ’ 
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••souudt whole, well, unhurt, conj|>lete"S*—also serving as a salutation-^hich 
Is related Slavonic words for "whole, comptete; to salute; health” is on 
the one band identicfll with the EifigL whole, the Engl liflalA "slate of bodily 
(or mental) weU*being" and tho Dutch heel "whole, entire, complete”, and 
on the other with the Eiig!. hotl, ie., "»» thou hail i.e., beallfay, prosperoua”, 
the Dutch heil "welfare; good; salvation (of the soul) "—whence Dutch liciltp 
"holy'—, and. moreover, with the EngL lioly, the last-mentioned word deri¬ 
ving from Ml, cf. the obovc heU etc, in the sense of "in good health, sound, 
uniniured" and originally convoying the Ideas of "uninjured, inviolate, re¬ 
printing wdl-being” (and hence) those of "pertaining to God or to saints, 
hallowed, sacred; divine etc,” 'Tlie likewise cognate O, Nom* h«ll meant 
"a favourable omen” and "happiness, fortune". The German and Dutch deri¬ 
vative fleilond serves to translate the Latin Stdvator "the Saviour"; interest- 
ing enough the medieval Dutch term was pkcsontmolcerc “who makes heal¬ 
thy”, healthy or whole being again considered the normal condition the end- 
w contlmiance of which after death is eagerly desired. Words for "not ia- 
jn^- not infrequently adopt the sense of "safe": the Sai^t dqote- (e.g. 
Uonu 8,1Z4); sunllurly, the Rumanian nevSidmat “not injured > sate . 


1»Q. 


S3, 


Ct il« H. "ffcd" ^ nordischen Allertum, B^ideibw* 
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VON 

A. DomuNNa, Bern 
L Simons Kaihakii^lndes. 

PUr dcii RV, siod ^vir soU 1873 dmcb Hermami Grassmanns Wort^^r- 
biich zum Big'Veda (Leipzig: Neudrucke 1936 und 1955), den AV, seit 
1881 durch WlUiain Dwight WarfsKVB Index verboruin to the PnblbKed Text 
of the Atharva-Veda (New York, London, Leipzig, Faria; = JAGS. 12) niit 
ausgezcichneten Hilfsmiiteln versehen; der spradigcschichtlidi und inhaltlich 
weoiger wlchtige SV. hat durch Hieodnr BxNrrr in deswn Atisgabe (Lelpadg 
1848) noch friiher ein vollstHndiges Glossar erhalten. Deangegeniiher Sind 
dek Weisse und der Sehwarze YV. sehr stiehniltteirlich behendelt wordeQ. 
Obsciion wir kritiadie Ausgaben der VS. (von Albrecht tVsiteit; Berlin uod 
London 1852), der TS. (von demselben; Leipzig 1871 und 1S72 = Indlache 
Studien Band U tmd 12), der MS. (von I^eopold von Scitnoanxn; Leipzig 
I8dl->1886) imd dea Kaihakam (von demselben; Leipzig ISOD^ISIO) beaitzeii, 
steht uns mir vom letzten ein Index zur Veifligung: Index verborum zu 
Leopold vt>K ScHsoECiXBS Eathakam-Auseabe von Richard StwoN (Leipzig: 
1812), 


Das ist deahalb beaonders missUch, weil zwar der Wortsdiatz der VS. 
hn groBsen Petersburger Worterbuch aufi^ebig berikksichtiRt und liir dio 
TS. wenigstens handschrlftlljches Material verwondel werden karnitc, wah^ 
rend fOr die MS. erst hn ersten Band des Ideinen Petershiirger Worterbudhs 
wenlgstens die kibtftige Ausg&be crwiihnt und Im Fortgang der Arbeit Stellen 
eingearbeitet sind. tJmso dankbarer sind wir fiir den Index von Smojf. 

AUerdin^ ist hier der Brauchbarkeitsgrad der Werke von GnassuANN und 
WmTNxr nicht erreicht Dem VoHbild Whttnevs entsprechend hStteii (etwa 
durch ein Stemchen) disjesiigen Wortfernien gekennxeichnet werdea sollen, 
die BUS dem RV. oder AV, stanunen; auda eine Untexscheidung zwischen den 
OpTerspi' Lichen (Mantras) und dem iibrigea Text (Brahmoiiaprosa) wire un* 
bedingt notig gewesrai; und endlich hStte der Akzent da ongegeben werden 
GoBen, wo er bandschrifUich tlberliefert 1st- Nach dem Vorwort (alien diese 
Mangel dein Zeltelmaterial zur Last, das Suntni von L. von Schioeder 
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iiberoahitL. Dasselbo fiilt wohl auch von dem Ffihka dbr Scileii'Unil 
ZcUenzahlcn dei Ameabe; dicse haltco zwar den Oinfang dcs Budis etwa 
verdoppelt, iil»T dem Beniilaer fiir die Zaiten graaste Zeitverfuste beim 
Suchcn tn den meiat sehr tangen Kapiteln ersiiart. DcmBegonllBer Asurt mil 
Douk festgestellt werdcn, dass Baghu Vira In seiner Erstausgftbe der Kp, 
niidit nur die Opfcrsprilche (wenigstens dai wo sie in den Bcahmaijatext 
fiingestreut sind) durch Klelndmck bezeichnet, sonderii allgeroein sogar die 
cinzelnen Mantras tmd Sat« durch Punkta al^etrennt hat* 

Volte Anerltennung verdient die KorrektheU des Sisioh's then Index. 
Wer Je eine Arbdl geniaebt hat, wetss> daas aueh der sorg- 

faltigste Verfasser und Korrektor Fehler maebt. Hur in dlesero slnn mpehtc 
ich die foJgendoii Verbesserimgen verstanden wissen, die sdcK mit In 
^abretenger Beniltzung ergeben haben. 

S» I? obhltdj:; es fehlt 30, 11 (128, 1). 

S. 29i- dgnevvd steht wi© ein liosonderes Wort da4 isl aber Instru- 
menlal von cffnein- das richtig tmter agneyo verbiicht ist; vgl ejjtieyt imd 
dpiievl/a in derselbcn Zeile tC. 8, U (94, 31). 

S. 3b hbitc fjTffffiitpfT und tfbtTtitfcoj/flfn Sand I 283, 5,3 nnd S» 56 oiipnifeA 
und nHmifcdydm 111 150, IS-14 ftngefiihrt warden kannen (Wackkbkacei, KZ. 
43, 294f., Rexoo Festschrift WTnteraitr 27 Anui; Ai. Gr. II 2, 354 | 326 a. pA.}, 
obschoc beides nur in der Duterschriit stebt, 

S, 38 febit idam-modkwrnm 34, 5 (39, 14) = fdcbti*fliuidhwot TS. 7, 5, 
10, 1 *'Uer Opferspnich idaip wiadli'U**, Vgl. iCHint zur TS, — Stella, Al Gr, 
11 1, 325 S 123 a. 

S. ST kanlnikd; s. zu S. 137> 

S. 59felilt ftilfimm hkdpot ''ver d«n Aussiitzigwerden** 33, 4 (30, 8). 
das iiicbt ala kda-naumbbapat zu erldaren Isl Oertd 2, 53 Anna, 2. 

S. 94 b Zeden Tf.: cs fchit odt IS, 14 (237, 7); 20, 4 (21, 37), MS, 2, 
7, 14 (95, 8)j 3, 2, 5 (22, 2) r = MSS. fidtuit VS. 6B. Kp. 25. 5 (98, 13) ; 31, 6 
(152, 21) , d dado TS. “li;h babe na mich genomram" (Oswm, t, 82). 

Waceernacel Feslgabo Jacobi 15 weial rach, dasa atatt adur K. 35, 16 (61, 
12) ahur lu leseiv Sttam 18, 31 <3Bl, 19) eu aii^ *'essen’' ru ■rtellen M imd 
das a von a...rfattajrt 40, 3 (137, S) ru etn gehiiTt, nicht zu doitont. 

S. 13S fehll preti^duM 19,12. (15, 13): vgL Ai. Gr. H 2, 682 § 487 cA. 

S. 135 Druckfehler pfatam stall p»tam. 

S. 137 lies babi? fcanfnifce (OiarEi. 2, 59 Anm. 2). 

S. 174 fehll pro-«Jfwyatl M, 2 (145. 17). 
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S, ^1* 9 tati fE^t£«u 2S. 2 (154,11) r 33) 7 <33, 7.16) ist ^nu -moKid 
“sedm Mrauite (lai^)” zu ksen. (Somkzs Muzidi- AbhandL N. F. Z7 (IMS) 
56 Amn. 2). 

S, 205 unter «« ifl: anwini 13.14 (ISO, 10) von mn- “eewinnen” wara 
eine (Jnlonn. Der Vers astndd yuyamnn (1mlu£h s£ainiut nus deiXL 

RV. (7, 38, Td): “voUi^ snllen aie die Kiankheiten von tins fembnltenl" Dee 
Adverb st-nemi koinnit im RV, atidi sonsi vnr, Dus Mlsaverstaadnia wn 
gancmi ist wohl durch eine tmgenane Erlnnemng an das tmgewobnUcha 
sonent dca Blantm ubhcni loilcad lanem sham TO. U Z, 1, und Parallclen 
vertusacbl (das korreku.* nn^t/atn im Man tin sanir ost TS. R. ijj9.w.) , 

S. 207b 3: mlt sanidrid 40, 7 ist oflenbar sematin 40, 7 (141, 0) 

:= RV. 4, 58, 8a gemslnt: die SteUe ist tinier soniaiui naehzutragen, 

S. 211 unter su «t: udanoidiiiyam 29, 4 <173, 3) = Kp. 45. 5 (273, 7). 
ist als Verbalform uoznbglinb; es ist AdjekUv nuf '4pa> aus BbP ud- 
evtr-alTut,- '^das Atilbdren, AbsMdiluss’* (BR) vgn AV. ttd-atKt^sd- "den Schluss 
machen**. 

IL OffiddA- 

Ein Vorteil voi Siuoiis Indesc iiber dss Kathakam binaus isi der, da<s 
man von. t bro aus netie WUrter tutd Fnimen in ParaUcnstellen der andem 
Samhitas des W. finden kann, seien es nun Mantras oder BrShuunmprosa, 
So ergab sieh mir bei der Neubearbeitunf des ersten Bandes dor AL Gr. 
o v - tiivs ftir da* Problem von apn(dh'> — epnulfi-. 

Ueber dieses Wort lebrt Wackemagel I 82 § 7Sc: ein Schwa Ist 
geschwiiDden "in dem WurzelsubatattUv v. apnf-d/t- Prkstertitd dgt]. 
"Feuersetzer*' (vgl, v, ogiti>dhoiui- “Fetleratiitte"), was von Saiph, an sn 
egtitdb- als Komp. ndt -(dfi* ‘'ansUndend" umgeformt erscfaeint: Kchon v. die 
Abteituii|t dpnKfiira>''j Im Wesenilicbcn gleicb It 1, 9S. 130, 210 § 42aA SSL 
OI 0 tmd MAimotmr, IS g 26, 2, Dagegen tritt Ouies^beimi SHE. 46, 180 und 
Notim inj RV, ^ 1, 2 fftr die UrsprOngliebkdt dea langen I ein. Die Verfblgung 
der Stellen in Suhoss Index etgab vter Opler^srtkhe, die das Wart enthelten; 
dabei land Bich\ dass ftas K. ^odestnal eiodeutig dra Kombuitiv opidt hatte 
im Gegeusatr xmn ogntt der Parallel texte, dsss aber (ast eUe SteUen dcs K, 
in der Vi'dic Concordance von IJ&OG (mid deahalb aucb in den Vedic 
Variante O van 1932) (eblen; spater aab idi, dass scbon 1. 57 und 

GGA. 1934, lOOf, dieses Vcrsehen bemerki haL Eb find die folgcnden vier 
Mantras, die je ztn-eimol im E. (und tcilwolse auch In der Kp,) stchen: 

(ddttfipdjd odar dcputopdjd ojpiit) K. 0, 9 <112,1) = opriTt MS. 1, 9,1 
(131.11), TA Kp. S, 12 (89, 1); eutspredbead K. 0,12 (llS, 3L> ;==: MS. 
1, 9, 5 (135, 8), 
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8, 11 (Sfli S); CTtspreehend K, tt, 11 (113, 5) = MS- 1, 9, 4 (133| 4), 

(nwM) V*l K. 9* 8 (119' 18^ - MS. 1, 9, 1 d^l^ T; 

SSS. Kp, ft. 11 (8ft, 9); enlipreclumd K. 9, U (113, ftj—MS. 1^ ft, 4 <133, 8), 

(vJjiwtiim) ognJt IL 9, 8 (110. 12f.) = MS. 1, 0,1 (131, E), TA 
6^5. Kp. Ss U (8S, 4)j cntsprechfind K, 9. U (113, lit) ((dmc PaiaJlelo). 

Alle vier Mantras atehea In der VC., aber vtm den acht Kalhdta— 
stellen feUen aicben, «itd tine iat fdilcrliaft (9, 8 atatt 9, 8 tjlj, 1) ) l _ 
die bdden Stellfin aus MS. 1 , 9, 4 imd die eine aua 1, ft. 5 feWcn (ebe^ 
Ijei Oebtel 1, 5T). Die sonsttgen MimtrasleUeii mil ognlt (Busser ^ der 
VS. mit diesem Wort begiimenden kenne ich nur VS, 7, 15 mid ParaUc en 
dl^ nirrdt) kornmea Im K. (und wohl aueh in der Kp.) nicht vor, 

Auch in den Brshmanastcileii kennt das K. nur I gegeniilwr f der 
Paralldtejctet 

D, 15 (118, ft, 11) apnit = MS. I. 9, 8 (MO. 1) (140, 3) 

28, 8 (lOS, 2. 4) flffiul = MS. 4, 7, 4 (97, 5, 5, 13), TS, 0, a, . , p, 
44, ft (2S4, fli. 8) aanit 

Filr npnT( fiihrt StOiioy eine einzige SteUe- ie& K, an: 25, 5 (10^ 15) 
apnlSt = Kp. 3ft, 2 (2M, 16); allein die Plirti katm ftuch «nen kunwn VokaJ 
bctroffcn (Rawou, Grammoire de ta Ungue vfdlque 7® 5 93) - 

Dm K. fceimt alw Im Wpmimttiu aftnTt nur Jcvrzes i. die Kp nur Iffngea t 

Daaselbe gilt vcm dan librigen Kasua: agnidlmm 2® 0 (133, 3.6) 
mil Kp 41, 7 (243, ft. 11) IJejjcn affwdftinn MS. 3. 9. ® . 

K. 35, 1ft <64, 13) inf* Kp- 48, 16 (307. 9) gcgen flftmdke TB. 3, 7. 
Dicaem Zusammcngehen von Kp. mit K wurde ea widerapreche^ ^ 
agn^yfj&^me Kp. 44. 4 (25ft, 14f.) richtig w3re: es lat ater na^ K M. 4 
(1S7, 14) in dffwyydgnldhre au kortisieren mtsprcchend der Steun 
ilgna^&giKsBire Kp 44, 4 (2aft, 4) =K, 28, 4 (iS't 4), 

Dm BT. und die Kp. kcmien also tniiserhalh des KwminaKtw Singularis 
nur Qpitidf)-. 

]}» CaarntbUd Jer Betagc «r »f* wiAtt- jwtelg 

sidioB Jetet leiclKT ds lur Zdt dcr b.ld«» PoK^burg,, Worter- 

btlckor. £5 ist belegt: 

OfTnidk- 

im KV 2 1 2b = 10, 91,10b «<£««> 

u. dkridd^Mip damanoscm. Balde Verae sind okne sonatlge 
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Forallele; im cxsttm wiirc statt des i melriach einc Lfinge bcSit erwUnRcht, 
wenn audi nlcht ahltgatODsclu im zwdten bt di£ mctrisdiA St4!lle 

quantitaliv iudlflenuit 

Sottsi besciu^nkt s]di agnldA- ganz ouf das K.; 

8mal ocmJf in Mantras gwgen ajrnSt sUfr ParaUeisteUei), 

4tnal agnif in Brnhniiiaijaprosa gegcfn vffiat aUer ParalielsteUea, 
imal etfitit mxt Huti nifniSr; ebanso Kp. 

?rnal flprtidfmm und Imal ajynfcOta mit Kp. gejan MS hezwt. TB. npntdJi-. 

Ausserhalb des BY. imd des K. finden b^e Spuran von Jigntdh'. 

afjmdh-^ 


erschcint znerst In. elnem Khiln dos RV, (5, 7, 5di S. 14S Soheftelowitz; 
siche untffn), dann in dcni obcn orwalmtcTJ agitSt dw VS. und oJt 
in doti Saipliit^ des Schwarzcn TTV. und in da si^rteron HitualUter&tur (s. 
Vniciik. !> T m h 1 33b) , in MS. axjoh oprttdAam und ajpitdliaA, in TS, imd MS, 
auch ojTTudlie <Ubai ofmtdJia Ep, skdie obcn: Obrisens bat eine Haudscbrift 
der MS. 1. 4,13 <63, 4.6) apnfdliain bezw. agnfd/ia), Dcr AV, kannt «3 nicht. 
Aus der granunatlschen Idtemtur ist zu emahnen, daa$ P* B, Z^Q2 apnlt im 
Text gebmucbt und das Vortt, 9 zu 4, 3, 120 in der E^ntalogisleruiig vnn 
dpnldlira* dgn Genitiv agnidita^ verwcndet 

Eis fragt sich mm, ob die seit der Kontroverse zwiscben WACKacfAiiEi, 
imil Oldekbeiu: Iwkannt gewordenen nouen SteUen etxvas zur Enbcheidiing 
dea gegiasseltlgen Yerhaltnisscs zwischfin agn(dli« imd aftnuDi. beitragen 
kiinnen. 

Prllfen wir zunachsi de beiden Etymologicn jc fUr sicb. Am elnfacbsten 
und Bicherftcn arkl^ slcb apatdh- aus •ogni-fdJi* '‘dns Fouer anztlndend”. 
Vnm Formaien bij.a bietet sich die HlKc von V. Mm-idh- “Bmiudiolz'’ 
(IT 1,176f. S "5f; TI 2,17 S Tc) und den InOniUven v, Sftftv^dlinm utid sem^tdlie 
und der geldufigo Kompositionstyprus v. ftondr-dd- ‘'OpfcJspebe essend" <Ai, 
Gr, II 2, 4 5 3a; U l,174f. § 7Sb), Syntsktisch ist im RV. agnj'm das hiiuilgsin 
Objekl von (ssm) idA- ^entziinden"; doher heisst es aueb THii4t itinpm 
jiingaOn Enmpositlonstypus RV. 1, 162, 5a apnim-iiu0Mi- (11 1 131 § 76 1>8), 
das bIs Priesiertitel neben dean Hoif und dem Adlivaryu skbt wte in andcren 
Fallen. z,B. 24i2i der <tgnidb« (Wsazz Indiscbe Studlen 10,141.376; OLSEzmEso 
Die Rellgitm des Veda, 3A Aufloge 380): a£miiniftdJtd- ist a!» gcradezu 
ein Boweis dafiir, dnis jedonfolis der Verfasser des Hymnus 1^163 de^i Tltd 
O(ml(0i'> ale *agnt-fdb- varstandl 
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Gertiltzt sodiinn ffgntdfJt- durch die Vj'ddlUBljlfiiLimg a^nidTtre*; RV. 
2, 3$, “Itl = AV. 30, 67, 5d (fehlt in WflrrtiEVS Index!) tdeo 

UtOftls^a JrpntiAl *'trink aos dem Becher des A^nidlt, erfreue dich an deincm 
Anted". Dann foigt AV. 24, 2, 2a BgnfT' cgaTdfitwr.... rtilniS sdiaffip pilwitu 
{vgl K h Ufl fl. a. O hnla yofefad ogiiim dunfdArdd rtimS somatn pi bam npnid 
yoja und Aehnliche* in der VC. 13b). ALw 1st affnaCiro- zuerst substantivinrtes 
Adickiiv "mm Agrudh* gebncig". Von den Saiphitas des YV. an (a. Vaidik. 
Sarah, I 33b-34£i «nd Bnabin, I iBOf.) ist es dann abcr aU IVlaskullnujn 
Synonym fur den PriMtertitel apnidfi-, als Neutrum Bexeichntmg des 
Arata des flprtfdfi- des {von diesem bcdienten) Feueraltars. Davon wlrd 
nbgekitet dgnfdbnuo- TS. 6, 3, 1, 3 und oft In BrafamanaB (Vaidik. Brahm* 
I ISI). 

Das Adjektlv **iuin agHidh' gchbrig*‘ kbnnte noch Ai. Gr. li 2, 134 
§ 440 *igt}id3ia“ haissoD? eingnsdluibeiie i* tejbt das Wort nachtraglich in 
die Namen fflr Priesteratnter wie v, ne^#m- poted- aus v, nefltr. pdtr- eln 
(A1 Gr. II 2, S5S S Gfifie und schon Ouie3theimi jsu HV, 2, 36, 4): dw Akzant 
blieb fiber erbnltcn imd stimnite naidiher zutn spStcm Typtis pmitTft- (Ai. 
Gr. 11 2. 70S g S17b ^>. 

WacssiTfAceLS Ableltung von cignfdb- aus setzi voraus, dass 

der ursprlingliche AbJaut das Hinterglieds: -dftd- -dW- (aus indog. -dhS-) 
(Schwund des Q vor Vokal) (Al Gr. tl 2, 3S § lldi tU 125, i27f. § SSaa. 
p. b) zugunsten dtir sehw^hxien Form aufgegebon ivorden wilro; es witre 
also K. agpf-dJi’e UtnaJoentuieruiig von *i»gni-dk-d (vgL v, dlihjtnn-db-e). v. 
npiii'-dh-aTTi Ucngestaltung von •egTii-dhd-w {vgl. v, tJffpo-fiUin-wi) und v- 
ognit Ersatz fUr (vgl. v. dlijyo7fi*dftd-h), Bedenklich an dJeser 

A nnfthmw ist, rtasg ijs meines Wissetis kein rweites Qelspicl einer derartigen 
Vorallgemeijierung der tiefstcn Stufe von Wurzolnomlna auf 5 gibt 
(wahrend der Ucbergang in a- Sbirame sdir gelavifig ist: 11 2, 77£L § 2Sii; 
in 126 g 6Ba 4r so koiwte sdilicssUch aipil-d/tmii aus •a^i-dh-a-jn arkitirt 
wcrden) und dass die tCasus mlt lauige 5 €‘tzli<diem ■‘dh^ gegonllber denctt mit 
~dha- fast vdtlig verscKwinden. Freilich hat aucH die Mlttelstiife -dkl-, 
olKchon aie sehr solten ge^^'esen seta wird, zn elncr gtiossen Zahl von wta 
l-stammigcn BUdungcn gefOlirt (Al Gr. II 2. 24£ 299f. § Mb. 187b; IH 
130f. § 60b). 

Syntaktisch bedeutet opnim rfftc. nad» Grsssinann 661 Nr. 6 “deft Agiu 
in dec Hiiusem u.s.w. (L.) cinsetzen oder aufrichten, auch ohne Lokativ." 
In der Tat spreeben unter den 14 Beispielcn (wann kh recht gezfihlt bate) 
8 davon, dasa n^i* unter den Menseheti (mdtittfepJ, [mdimjefo] triksu ^ ’ 

6o; L 60 4; 2, 4. 2b. 3a: 3, S. 3o: 10. 46, 4d>. to Ilau* <?, 7, 4cl, aof der 
Erde {->, 5, 2a) eingesetit wird. 2 davon, dasa er xum Opfer bestdlt wird 
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(3* 28, 3e; 4, T, la); die jund ganz anden gestaltet Audi 

dAdnam, anf das sick Wacsehkacei. bemfl, 1st nicht “AuBc^en. AnJcgeu des 
Fauers”, scmdum “FeuerliehiUtcr, Fauerstnlte, Herd’* Ci* HV- 10, 165, 3b = 
AV, 6, 2T, 3b; 2. AV. 12. 3, 35^3; 3. klS. 1, 8, 2 [UO, 12] = K. 6. 2 [50, 17} =: 
Kp. 4, 1 [37, 91). 

Wa£:]£Er??ai;^ Erkliiruns krankt uJsa nn rwoi SdiwHdien* an der 
vblllgm Venoinzelun^ der Stainuibilduiis und on der Hcdeutun^ voji 

Es ist also von ajjnuUi' aus *agnHdji- aussugeben, das nndi der 
dung, nach dem Akzeot uud ttadi der Syntax vfiUig oijmial isl und detn y, 
offiiltfhrci- zu^gruude tiegt. Das egnfdfW des RV, ist domt dem Einfiusa dea 
haufigen saoiuschrcibeii (Oldenueuo), iiillt aber wegen der 

zwelimUlgen Langmessuug dcs i im Kuoiiaativ d^ift Ufst einnm xur 

Last; das durchgiiagige aguidh- des E- beweist «^n"n Verfasser 

dieae Redaktlon des RV, kauntei die Kp. scblkssl aidi tnlt oprud^t- wie 
gewShnlicb dem K. aa, gewohrt abej dem lu sekier Zeit faGrrechendon 
opnU Aufuahme. 


m. £itie Liicke in der Vedlc Concordance 

Von den od»t BSonlrBsteUen das K. mJt opna hst^ slcb sicbon ak 
to der VC. feh l eo d ei^eben, davon drei aufl K, 9, 8, drel aits 8, U, cLaa ana 
9, 12; und die achte war mil 0, 8 stalt 9, 9 fakch (mgegeben. Durch dlese 
Vcracbea aufmerksam geworden. prtifte Udi die Kapitel durch utid stellte 
feat; (1) Alio Branrra* eon 9, S arehen in der VC., aber chne die K&dai'- 
fciuiclioit! (2> Die maisteu dicsor Mantras kebren to 9.11 wieder, aucb dlese 
K.-StdJ«n fdilen in der VC., mit Auaialinie vou 9, U (113, 3) indraTp 
parcha axnMi aber auch hier fehli 9, 8 (HO. I3i)! (3) Ana 9, 9 stehen alto 
Blantras to der VC.; aber zwaimal steht 9, S Gtatl 9. 8: aditapdid opnii und 
acittamomi upauaktd (beide 113, 1), 

Auch die Angaben flber dto ParaUelstellen in der MS. eteHten aicb ala 
lUcfccnhiift heratts; (1) AJle to MB. 1, 9, 1 siad vcrzeldmet; (2) vtm denett 
to L 9. 3 und 4 stehen 4 da, 10 fahlen. leh steUe bier alto so gefutideniHi 
Ltickcn znaanuoen: die Besitier der VC, sind vklleidil ftoh. die Stellea to 
flir Exemplar etntragen lu kiinnen. Ich fiige auch die Stetlen der Kp. bei, 
die Ja lUr dto VC. hbcbstens in den Fussnolen der K-Ausgabc zur VerfUgung 
atanden. Ich <trdne nach dem Alphabet; 

opnfr bdtd K. 0. 8 (110. 18); 9. U (113, S). Kp. g. n (88. $), MS 
1. 0, 4 (153. 8). 

ddttopi^ opnit (-U; slehe oben n> K. 9, 8 (112. 1); 9, 12 ms «) 
Kp. 8, 12 (89,1), MS. a, 9, 3 (135, 8), 
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arictontand K. 9, 9 (m, 1>J 9, JE (US. 4K Kp. B, 12 <S9. If), 

MS. 1, % S <135v 8), 

dsvHwdhtJOryS K. 9, 8 tU9,16) ; 9. 11 (113, 8), Kp, 8.11 (88, S), MS. 
1. 0, 4 (133. 8), 

MJ*T(cuji iHiTAtfi K. 9, 3 (UO, 12); 9, 11 (112, 11), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 3). 

ojmoau Kj-mnthp dh^t nwfid K. 9, 8 (111, 1), Kp. 6, 11 (83, 10f)» 

frufrOTTi paccha K. 9, 8 (110, 13E), Kp. 8, U (38, 5), 

k4u> K. 9, 3 (110,12); 9,11 (112,11), Kp. 8,11 (3S, 31), 

dttdm £i!/emi K. 9, 8 (UO, 12; dttomi PntcUfglilBF?); 3, U (112, 
U), Hp. e, U (88; s>. 

cittia (-i^) *HiJi K, 9,8 (110,12)1 9. U (U2, U), Kp. 8, U (88, 3), 

jajdnad ffulrani indrtyfti/a stmhd K, 9. 8 (110, 16), Kp. 8, U (88, 7). 

tv6^gnit (-If; melui pben U) K. 9, 8 (110,14); 9, 11 (113, 5), Kp, 8, 
11 (8S, 5) . MS, 1, 9. 4 (m. 4) , 

dyatir adhvitryd^ ebendo t 

Adid ebenso! 

prGjf6 havih K- 9, 3 (UO, 13); 9. U (112,12). Kp. 8, 11 (88, 4). 

bfhoapdlfr upowdL-ta K. 9, 8 (UO, 18); 9, 11 (113, 8f.). Kp, K 11 (88. 
8f.) , MS. 1, e, 4 (133, 3f ,). 

nuliui apatioJctd K. 0, 8 (UO, 13); 9, U (112.12), Kp, 8, U (88, 4),- 

Tnitrd wpasaicta K. 9, 8 (110,14; mftro, wdhl Druckfehlfir); 9,11 (113, 
8), Kp. 8, U (88, 6), MS. 1. 9. 4 (133, 4). 

ya)ildpaiaye r’diTfam 8 sv&s feaircA K. 9, 8 (110, IS), Kp- 8, 11 (W, Oti 
F dil cr; ^jtryftiu vcmnlasst durch das plry^ija des utunittelbar vorangeiienden 
Mantra). 

nidrd (-tt; alrfie oben 0) 9. » (UO. IS); 9, U (113. 8), 

Kp 8, U (88, 9), MS. 1, 9, 4 (133. 8). 

Dip P4di(i K 0, 8 (UO, 12): 9, U (U2, U), Kp. 8. U (88, 3). 

vficdsprftir AdM K. 9, 8 (UO, 13): 9* U (113, 12), Kp. 8, 11 (88, 4). 

vdcdfpdtu (-iA) «Sittaip piAafu K- 9, 8 (110,. 16), Kp. 8,11 (88, 7). 

vAcoamta cdcd iflry^a to im ajiayols^aae K. 9. S (UO, lif,), 

Kp. 8. 11 (M, 6): “o VacaspaiJ, mit der fcotoentriertesteii Kraft dea Wortaa 
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wifst Au dir (Cewinti) ver«cliaffen”| VC. imrichtig cflByflfc^Me 

statt MT]ibftfta(itinin(d]/ctfe^« = -ttietta d 

tSc4ipa'le hfdpldb* nStiiatt vStA^dtit (-i^i) idmitiu apSt Kj 8 (UOi 
Ifif.), KpL 8, 12 (88, lOj TiduidfteJ; vgL tMcaapaie tHdbe mnutn, tndfwnia te 
n6ma K, 9. 9 (122, 2j in dcr VC. erwfthnl) t Kp^ 8, 12 m, 21.). 

m'jn^tam agnft (4t; iddie aben 11) K. 9, 8 (110, 18£.)j 9) 11 (122, 
Ut), Kp. 8, 11 (88. 4>. 

itiJrrds (-al^) ^hilb^urj/a puro^lt K 9, 8 (lid, 17; 111. 2)* Kp. 8. H 
(88, 8. U) (such K. 30, 6 [188,12}; In VC anfieTiihrt). 

jfd(4jS M Indra admd vdtdpa Jiavcnairitat (-a&) KL 0, 8 (110« 

17t; 311, 2L). Ep. 8. 11 (88, 81. Uf.: watfiptfi/o wia MS. 1. 9. 1 [131, 5, lOj; 
tns. (Oehtel JkananrucQ^I DitUckfelileT]). 

aamfldftvdivufc K. 9. 8 (110, 13); 9, n (112, 12), Kp. 8. 11 (88, S). 

•diTUM pufop^ K. fl, 8 (110, Ifif.; Ill, H,), Kp, 8, U 

(83, 7f. 11; das erst© Mai puro^Foi^: Dnittfehler?); aiich K. 30, fi (IBS, 12; 
in d«r VC. engefulirt). 

Icb miichte dem vertihrlen Jubllar, don auch diaser bescbeldeoa 
Aufsatr ala Gruss dargabracht wlrd, und den ausgaxeicbjtaten in d t scbgn 
Vadistan und' Sanskritistcrt ana Harz tegen, da h i n zn wirken, doss dia iBngst 
erwOnschtao Kachtrage zur VC. auf Grund neuar Ausgaben wia Kp. vnd 
JB. bo^estelU wcrdenl 

IV. jsjifnat 

Br. 01 18: "idjantl [aic 0 Dbatup. 25, 24. P. 6. L, 102. conj. jftjaftai 
(tadrom) Sch., jajetiam (in dram) 7. 4, 78, Sdi.*', 

Whitnay Hoots 52 iOhri als Pribcns der 3. K1 bss« jojiiati der Gram- 
maliker an und als Konjunktlv des Feilekts 5a)<ifutt aus "B,*’ (iOl aus dar 
SrnJtmaa;mpfo$a), 

Ai, Gr. I pi XLVni: “Auch viela Einzslne von dor Grgjnmalik Ce- 
lehrte bl nach nlcht lu bdagcn. So .... di# Prisemhlldung jsisnti 

**er Tcugt"*. Anm. 5: “1st in der uL TJtteratur (lb«Baupt nnch ntchl nach^ 
gewtesen, abcr durch av. somliti gawiOirleistel BAinnkaLOfliAE AF. 2, 82”, 

Ai. Gr. I S3 § 75b A.: “Die Furm jajanti ist nlcht b^eugt, sondem 
bloss der Konjunktiv ^ojduHtt P 8, 1, 192 nabst Komm."'. 

VC. 372:b: jidannd (TB. 1e*t, ern»WM»ialy. prajaiwd) indram wdriuijw 
sv^ (omitted in MS.) MS. 1.9.1: 131J; TB. 12.3.5; TA. 3.2.12; C C 10, 
IS. 6. 

Ich mochte hier veisucheti, ctwas waiter zu kommen. 



VSDICA 


St 


Zunochst ist der Mantra puch tm K. und in der Kp. zu belcgen 
(aelie oben 111). Sodaim ist jaj<inM Vatianle in einem a\>s dcm BV. atam* 
menden Vers: MS. 1, 3, 20 {37. JO) uidta ifdd jajflnaj jiint?ffKiT7i ‘'bIs 
die Mutter den Helden gebar, deu sebr leugungskraftigen (oder sehr edel 
geboreneu?)” (ScHtion>KB MS, I p. 3£Vn) = RV, 10, 73, Id, VS. K, 4, S 
(33, 13; daru jetzt Kp. 3, 6 [30, 12]), TB. tnati yid oTrdjii dedhJiMid dhd- 
^‘(dio Memt sogar stiirkten dabei deu Indra,) ols die Mutter den 
Helden laiden lehrte als die best® Lebrmeisterin" (Geldnery. Die Um- 
formung in der MS. hat ihre Anrcgung von dem jdnijthfltfe) “du wurdcst 
gcboren*' dcs Strophenflii£anefi erhalten, und das GenreMdchen von dem 
kleinen Indra. den die Mutter gchen lehrt, erschicti wohl dem Umformcr ols 
luipasaend fill* den grosaen Gott. Aua dieser Variatite der MS. itainmt 
offenher der M^tra jajdnad indrem itwirivai/BS er steht nach seiner Form, 
wie man sich oben ilberaugen mag, als ein Fmndkdiper unter den andem 
Mantras des Kapitels, tmd wiihrend dei Konjunktiv im Relalivsafi MS. 1, 
3,20 gut an seinem Plata iat, steht er fn 1, 0, 1 als Aufforderi^ ohne Subjekt 
sondefbar da {Anknlififimg an das vnrangehetide edcdapoli^ adwmm pibatn 
{ajjrlt) gibt kein en SiUn)- 

Nun besteht aber gtfbgr zwisefaen diesem jnjiituir iind dem jo janti der 
Grammatiker eine enge Beziehung: P. 6, 1. 102 nemit unter den, Wurzeln, 
die im Prnsens nach der dritten Ktasse Wurzelbetonuijg vor den unbetonten 
Sndungen baben, noben bht* h/i-, bhf’t ^'*'i darwltd- und fiQf~ aueh madrt-j 
jano' und dAmia-, und die K^Uca gibt — gewiss neiii acbulmtisaigM 
Tradition — als Beiapiele eincrseils bibAetf, jihreti, bibftarrt, jubotj, daridrSti, 
iindereraelts mamotfa noA pnrijmd (HV, 1. 122, 3a), jojaiutd itidram 
und dodhanot; aie kannte also die Vafiante ja^anat — dedAewat (s, Scliroeder 
MS. 1 p, XVn), Aus deraelbcn Quelle stsmmt der Kommentar der KilikS 
zu P. T, 4. 78: P. lebrt bier ftir die vedisehe Spracbe Schwanken des 
HedupUkationavokals In der dritten Prasensklasse. und imter den Beist^elen 
der Kaiiki atehen jojmuim (wohl Veraehea fiir jajnnad) tndram und mdtd 
pad tontm dodAonad dAotitfjAd (siebe obeni). Die gramrooUsche Traditton 
sagt also nur, dase “vedisches** jojamtf und dodHanat sum Prasens der dritten 
Klnsse gercchnet wurden, und ein jojontfj wie es sett BR. in der modeman 
grammotischen Uleratur steht, ist nicht belegt: auch dor Dbatupatha *tcllt 
dlmna dltdrye utid jone jaiuiiie (25. 23*24) unter die vediachen V^urzein, 
meint also slcher nur die Formen jrjBnat und dadftoiuit / 

Dbss die Grmnmatiker die beiden Fonnen als Priraentia auffassteti, 
iat einfadi oin Irrtum: dn-dAon* Ist durch v. darfiAaii-mifia- als Perfefct 
erwioen (die v. Wurzel dlin«- scheint Gberhaupt aus Cahicher Deutung von 
Formen wie v. d 4 -dAatt[ti]iidT|ts- und (Io-dAaTifoJ*piiJA entstanden zu sein). 
Vergleidie dazu ICarl HorratAitK Milnchcncr Studien ztir SprachwUs. 

n 
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A. DEBRVNNEJt 


4 (I&54)' 4^^ der aucJi 4ie behittiptete aveati^he Parallele zasmti adders 
deutet und das Verh<^tnut von dadfidnBt<j(tj(fiiot*jajBnTs fast genau sa 
erktan wie ichu 

Der Gesamtverlauf war also der; dadlidnat ifF, 10, T3j Id words ^ 
jajdnat urngebildet (das formal sin vdlUg korrektsr Eonj. Perf. ist) und 
dieses ooa den Grarnmatilcsm ate Prdseas au/gs/asat, 

V. onarp^ 

In dem Opfcxsprucli anarvA prelii “imwtdeistehllch. komm herP {VS, 
TS. K. 3, e [25, I5]j 9. 4 [lOT, T]. SB, S,} ersetzt die Kp, 2, 13 (22, 2); 2,1 
(83, 15) das ersts Wort dutch enartnk; sie stOnmt hier mit MS, 3, 10, 1 
(128, S; ohns Vatimte}; 1, 2, 16 (26, 5; dtei gegen zwei Zeugen) Uberem, 
gegen das K, Wie Oertel 1, 57 erkannt hat, 1st anoTPok eiiic Angleichimg 
von anitrvS an die Adverbia wis prak. Genanet und erg^ond wire 
so £U fonnulieten: anarvdk ist nine Konlamuiation von v, anarodt'n)- 
“unaiifbaltsam^' mit dem v. Adverb artwfc, daa lum v, Ad)ektlv aro&fic- 
^lurwarts gerichtet'* gebort; vgL Ai. Gr. H 2,15S, 870. 903 § 39. 702b, 72QbA, 

Die Variants anan^dk febU iibrigens in den V«llc Variants, obscbon 
sle in der VC. angegeben ist 


AbkumiKotn 

AL Gf. ^ AltMduchi: GnnuaotUc vcn J. WAcs^mwii. turd A. Dxntimimt. t, 

IB96. n L iao5, n z asst m. ia».G6iiwig)eii. 

K.= RatiuikBm Die Samhltii dct Eaiba-OUsliB, hnmui«. ran L, van S tjwauujt . 

t iSQO. n. 190a m. laio. uiia^ ' 

Kp^-=Ka|iifthsls-KHtlw'SnfkbiIA A Tot oi the BiAdc Yv|urv«dii. oiMealljr edited 
for i1k Got tusfi by Rvgbu Vuul Ldlwn 10^. 

Macockkeu. = a, A- M4CB0KELIL, Vfifllc Grammar, Strassburg 1010. (li^elopedla of 
lnd{>-Aryjiii Rfiscarcb 1 4)<. 

QtMStL li=a. Omem^ Zm Miktdieti 19(11 <Slt&mgi- 

berichle dtr BafnidcheA Akudcmig der WlSMwhafttfQ, AbteilizDS 10)4, 

Hell 6). 

OBUt 2=^11 OGfim> Pii* Itotivj ^oakf abslmkter l^mnlnA der vedkcbcA 

Frt^ MOncbcn llHl IMl^ BoerI II Heft 9)^ 

ViMlfcr-= V^-Baadbn fiAsm, Vnldika n ad i mikr amakoAa ar ■ Vtdia -msrd- 
Mwrdaoce. laborv l93Sff. Yol I I (SnipK); n, 1^42. H 12 (BrahoL uiid 
103£/3fi- YdL m 1 £ CUp.h iB4£. 

VC!.=V«dl« CancDxdjince. by Bl BiwMmLa. Cambridge (MbiaJ ISOS. {HnrvBrd 
OrvntA] Sniefl 10). 

We Ywfic VfTknit, by M. BtwcnciJii aiui Ft. Basmrm, 1 B^de. I^JladabMa 
1930. 1902. 1991 

Bomt werden dk ISblkheti AbkHmingeu wwcndet; Vil. AL Cr* II 2; 041il 

Alczim-le word^i gwteL vd eJs liuwigitfma In crincm T«ll der Belc^irtelleit UberlMert 
Bbid. Bk MS. kt durahgeb^^ ndt Akmtitm [ibcrllcfsr^ K. 9^ 8 und 12 ebenEidls; dk 
mnzi^e^ HnodsiQliriii dcr Kp, i^dimlbt fcjeiii# Akimite, 







VfiDlQUE KAROpATIN- 




E. BemvjenistEj Paris 

Un liap^ vMiqtiS est gmirakmenC 3i Lnlarpr^tcr s^ns le 

secouts de [a tradition^ pr^^is^ant parce que le silence de la tradaticm esi 
signe qiie le mol a loujpurs ^ ob^ur^ Mels il arrive aussi que. meme 
quand le ^ru en a £t4 con^erv^., la lormatlDn du hapax ne pui&se s^expUquer 
avec Ics ressources du vDcabulaire indieiiH C'est alors que la cemparaison 
peut utilfiment Intervenir* Dana le cas jtr^sentt un terme vfdique de sens 
connui mai s d'nnalysc encore incertaine^ s^dcleireta par recotiiB h tine langue 
vcifdne, 

D 5*agit de I'adjectif attests tine seule fois dans rensemble 

dc la littcrature vedique et indienne, H la fin de Hiymne ES. IV 30,24: 

wmdm pu^ bbdge vdmdTp devtjft kdruJaH ’'(quails t’accoident) 

{aveuf^ Pu$an» Bhaga^ le dieu br^i^e-dent^* lie i$ens de Jcdirild<i<^ ^^aux 
dents d^fideniee'' eist rflr. Terns les leadcogmphes et exigetes le 

donnenit *'hohlzahnig, stiun^zibnig'^ (PW); *'one wh^ teeth are decayed 
and broken, having gape in the teeth (MW)' ^^(der Gott) mil morschem 
Zahn*^ (GitA-sswaNH); "der zahnJUckige Gott'" (Geldnek). Leur acesard a 
pour garant reoseig^ement de Yaska qui commotte ainsi^daM k version 
de L. &AS17F le vers viklique: '^)c4ru|a^ means having gaps in Ms teeth r«* ^ 
But whn is the god who has gaps in his teeth ? According to soma it is 
an epithet of Bhaga, who comes before it. Accardmg to otherSi this god is 
Pil$a, because he has no leetiL Pu^ is without teeth, soys a Brahmfoja 
{lassage'V 

Ln rdfif^ience finale de Yaska vise urt passage du SBp i^pisode d"im 
Dttythe de Pra^pati, expUquant pourqaoi FQ$an est identc. En voici 
Tessentiel: ** (That part of the sacrifice torn out with the dart) they . *., 
look it round to Pu$an. Pikan tasted it: it knocked out his teetM And 
thus It catne to pass. Hence they say 'Ptkan is toothless*; and therefore, 
when they prepare a mess of boiled rtce (c^ru) for Pu^an. they prepare 
it from ground rice, as is done for one toothliss".^ Cette narration du 

1. NIruhtj VL SI. Trtd. Lakabimm SJumr^ TAe and! ihe MniK^top ISSh 

p. 110. Trartfl ikr. ttd_ SapoF, 1027, p 12S- 
1. 4B, T, Tj i 7 
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E, BEfiVEmSTK 


a encore son ^cbo la Brha{ldevat&; '‘Pn^au Is here osUed 
according to a Vedic text, he ts tooihteas”.* 

tors qtie le sens est ainsi £tabli, il est manlfeate qua ffqtlfidAt’it’ 
contienl le nom de !b 'dent' au degrd dnt- coimu par v. a-ddr-, o-dat'-kc-, 
dat-fdt- ct au53i par le compose Itrfto'r-dati f, "aux dent* fiamboyant^ (?),’'* 
qui a, comme hdrtldotin*^, raccentustion des babuvrlhls. Maig la rdtroBexe 
de >datifw c*ohtigie pas necessairement ^ restituer le compost en 
datin-, conune on I'a propose rucemment,’ Plus ptobablcmeiit 4 ici pour 
d, comnie dans boa nombrc de cos ou uno JustiftcatijOD phoneliqtie fait 
d£faut* Pour Ics raisons qui suivcmt, nous cunsid^rerons qua ledniddtiit- 
vaut simplement Icdru-datin-^. 

Lc premier membre du campofiA, fcdru*, est nesto ohscur. On pent 
prosumer que, dans un compost aignifitmt “br^che-dent” et dont le second 
terme cst ^*dent”, le premier doit porter le sens dc ''diificient:” ou ‘'g&te". 
Mais cela roste une conlecture, Impossilib & v Mlicr par la Sanskrit, oi]i kdrd- 
n'existe pas autremsnt 

Cast ricaniet qui apporte U solution. Non pas riranien andao, mab 
un dialecte du m(iyGn<-iniDiea, le sogdien. On connnence—trop lentement^-^ 
remorquer que le moyen-ironien, dons la dlvorsite de ses dialectes, oonservo 
des donn^ de haute anUquite qul peuvent souvait coucoutlr ^ la reslitutum 
da rindo-iranlen, au meme tltrc que le v^dique. 

Nous connaissons eo sogdien tin compost qui a le m&na sens quo v, 
kdrudottfu et ou Too pool rctrouvei Ics tnSmes digests, C*est I'adjectii krof 
Snt'k, & lire harv-^andob (ou -£ande], issu de *Jcsru'idftntaJleo, si goif^an t 
nardche-dent", Lc sons eat assure par Je texte chlnob, onginal de la version 
sogdienne ou le mot figure.'^ Du pramier terme kord- nous avotis tin autre 
oxemple, krv’ "lacune, hr^e*', dans un lextc bouddhique,^ dgaletnent trnduit 
du ddnob.* Ce sens eat d'ailktiiB confirm^ par la survivance du terme en 
ixunieD modeme. On y a compart en person Nom, Nome que les 

lexiques persaits traduisent **dent creuse”, et dans le perler de Hirjand 

3L MucDasEZLL, H, p, 1B4 (Hurvord Qf. A). 

4. R& Z, IM, flt rf. Nir. VL St L* »et» Irrfci rat izuMrtikii c£ Nei&seii, 2iftrt 
Wh, da ^Vffdo, C, 1530^ p. 71 Id. Emiiat«nB.nt MATlCPinB, ojk. ^ p, 27SJ, 

^ H. MAf mtcuia ^ *tsr^ Wb, aiiiiui Spty ISSIh p. "kdr&|4if« 

wt^ Btii WQtvm oU n dm pdji&n, 

GLlcd blfltbt iTriVl m.f * 

^ WAOEEorjuiEL, jtlncL Gr. t H i4£l 151^ 

7. SiUrB dn Uatti«s R dfw L S3. 

8. Dhy^noM^tm, 8S. Cf. M. It 

i, Gf. Weluk llMiH4ffiiJM It 3Si« 
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kotpr£ “(ootUess^'.^'’ 11 est Krtaia que Viianien amciexi a ootmu 
M koTu^ (ketr^d') attest^ & partir du‘%gdleo« On pent done, gxSce au 
t^oign&ge sogdi^ poser ir, *karTl-d(m(a(kB)> en parall^e exact i 
fcdtli-datin*. Seule la suffixatiun dHl^re; la forme v4dl<iue a re^u la suffixa- 
* lnti en <tn* qul, aelon Pacini S.2A38, caract^ise souvent Vexpceasinn des 
eorpQFeI& La nature mfime de cette dlsignation semblerait propre 
4 I’exclufe do nos textes; U a fallu tui hasard exceptlonnel pour qu’etle y 
figurSt une fda dans chacune des deux tradiUoa^ Id seule qualiScation de 
sens analogue qu’oo rencontre ca avestique est tnjinltd, denton- '‘aux denta 
Itr^guli^teB’', 

Quant aux relations etymologiques de ce karri* maintenant restaur^ 
en jndo'iranlen, on pensera d’abord 4 lat. caries, dont lo sens est proche^ cL 
deities conosi, ct, par suite, 4 skr. iiryttic, an, sari- ‘'hrlsure, tesson'’, sfirHtJant* 
'‘qui a une biisure"; .gi8ce 4 karu-i on a molnteitaot la forme t&do-iranlenne 
4 guttuTfile initiale- qui manquait encore,^ La suSxation an lappelle 
le th&me da gt. keraw-fictn "causer des d^gSta, ravager", qui ejqiartient au 
meme groupe. Ainal on cmnlilnant les temoigiiages indien at irsnien, on 
peut e?i ri‘* h ir d'uti tenne nouveau le lexique Indo-lranian, 


Ifl. Hcnum, BSOS, X, pt fie. «t fiasdlcs, UMO, p. 23 , eltinl l**sow, JFdSB, XXIX, 
*.p.^ 

11. Apt«9 srolr rUis^ ca poOw, 1® la'aptwpota qu* S* Both. Q: y « un tiHie, 
«vit!t pTMaenti Ib Mtutloii. «utixnt qu'od pouvog le fsire de ion tsoaps- Dans ho cam- 
nieataire *u Niniltts, Jdifca'i Nlmitta, ill, 1352, pp. OC-W, g pi«r»: "kdrafati. Huh. 

nnuc A ilwnpluluiig, hnhlriJinla, bodeulei. Xme Bortatiatina dalQr sibt das 
pos, mai haUer, mwsdier Zobo <vgl. oush Rwl, Faulnls* und 



three lexicographical notes on 'THE 

GOPAlJUaiJCANDRIKA 

BY 

F, B, Jh Ktn;p£n^ L^den {Holland) ^ 

The dtoma entitled Gopilfikellcandrika has been edited Ptofessor 
Caudhi frtktp the utuque memi 5 cript which Profeesor H, Rciui] hnd 
acqiiired dunng his stay at Benaires (drea 1854).< Although it is douhll^ 
B rather medem work* ii app&ar^ to coutBln a numbor <d words that are 
rare cr unknown. A list of such ^^mnarkahle words^^ Cmanu added as an 
appendix to bis edliian {pp, 1&1-152)* It was inevitable (and Calami him¬ 
self was quite aware of it) that this editfo princop^i nolwithstandlng Its un* 
deniable was not free hum emsra. Scune of them, which were regis* 

tered in the index have idnce bean t^en over hy R. ScHMmr In his Ndcftfriigc 
zum Sanskrii^W&rterbuch (Leipzig 1928) - It may be usdtih iherafore, to note 
some of the most obvioim errors, aUhou^ we are not concamed here with 
questions of textual cntiidsn. They are the following: dsannfhrta: read 
MS.; pobtibhu ^ for saroami^akffbhatHsyoTf MS. read saroam 
Uhhatd^yari; boldlb: the metre requires bflfcula- (cf. also kulu-. for hufo-TT, 
35); Mniana i MS,, hwA : tiie MS. read^ dJtIddbi/ati (cf, thtada^ 

I3St 12,^ dhlddtn^ 107,1, apc^Edilc- 62^ 19.)^ In pspeTt however, we intetid 
to discuss three lexLcographkal problems of sme wider interest. 

1 . CatiE^ and MddkuTi-^ 

1. The first word occurs in the following passage (p. 58, 1, 28 If.) : 
upduiietii bhugavdn n&t;ctH50LD|^aklptapa7cm«a-ne 

iijchittddi #iriisi oldftu^tMin tMamJcntabhe^LpahhirStaapiecAAnl 
JniiTcdtl lorcmanntinadi ^tipotAoMmc^vticdtutfnfi^m 

L Em enb^nd ti^kch tnoneehiujt (t^poJakelii^KrHirlkii), T^ast bl«Mlng 
doci! W. CAtAHs, Verhimdffi eoggn d:^ Kinunkbjiu Akadesnie van Wc|£n^ha|ipeni Afd. 
Lattcrk^ N IL XVn, ttr. 3 (Affl^terd^Ein 1B17)- 

2. Ahhci^gh a diaciwiioii of problemt td tcxttml crttii:^ iq ^x^ludKl from (Mb 
pDper <me por^cuLu- nodina may be potnCnt out bteow It might Hse to 

wTona cfm£liiBtcm«: 1h« curlims word SI, 5 foot i^btEivd In the indo^t) 

li mbic^ for atn m&tMh of IM Cf. ibe sama form <d oddresA tn 77, 13; US, 38 

and 13 St IS l\ oy( pri^v 71, 23, apt jobbyiih 83, IS)* and «e Mm. ^iCaCcrTAK^ nolo on 
p. 78 of her billon of the iritfirarSmaoELftta. It hoe seeordbigly nothlfig to do witli Arya- 
fmtra^ (for edder m^nputra- Buddhac. S. 34 wMdi confirms YbJomie’fl evplfmatkia 
on Foli api^dpntlst*)^ nor wiHi ((hat !ui gtvm rise to iho Setitiout tiamw 

DhittS for CfimdatU'i wife, wh3<;h occurs oheody tn NO^sntlinV rnttupoLoticKi in th* 
lOib Act of lbs Mfech^atlka, dating U leettt, ftom about 1600 AJi)^ 
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"Let the Lord sit down on the tolty seat that has been arranged 
from fresh shoots, 

waving on his head the {>eacock's feathers graceful like frag¬ 
ments of emerald, 

while he causes his eye-lotuses to practise their skiil in moving 
towards the eam^ 

Tht> reading TTiorctkdtablitnigdbhndme of the MS. shows that the copyist 
construed it with aim^ Perhaps he had the saine Line in mind which may 
have inspired the poet, viz. the description of the hunted anielope in ^kun- 
tala L: pnudb/mnpdbhirfniOTh lituhur onupatati a^QTidane baddfi«dcf-^ih, etc. 
However, ti\aiipa> is here used in a sense, which is unknown in the older 
poetry. In the works of KfeUdasa and Ba^, it is true, the word sometimeB 
denotes a fragment or twig of a plant,^ but the acceptation "fragment of a 
precious stone or gem" (comm.; iahafa-t khtof^a-y, which is not recorded in 
the lexica, is ffiatnly characteristic of later poetry, although there is one 
occurrence in prose In the older part of (he HasakumaracaritaA Hie common 
word for It to the older literature is sokala* or bftedo-; there is ono 

occurrence of blvangn- in KaUdisa's works but this stands in a spurious 
stanza.^ In the Gopalak^andrika it occurs a few times instead of ioleala-, 
which Is much more frequent, Cf. i«draniI«mii«iblimipa-Tiibh5iiptt- 47, 12,® 
and maraltotouibbangojivalirtTiiiliongangtt- 46,1.^ For tutlow- referring to both 
eyes, d Gop. 7S, 31, where tarofauilocanonalinam is likened to mats^^advayaiTi 
and IcJuiiijanayup^dam, 

Hie word in&dhim- occurs in the second benedictory stanza (p. 43, 
line 6 -0.): 

flidr5ri;djam upetya fcttujobfKiuonc aaptBiya fnnncmtmta 
TfidJid tFnddhavoTnddhurqjramusild tdtwc oiotiTrtbddharaTn 
sinimispAnditatdrahBtcriJlcaniolaiii smholfcsj/o potyur mulchaih 
sfl nunaih ridadhdtu luangatocayaiii lajjdnoTaadvIk^^, 


3. CL poZIauftiihflileo- Kunwras. 3. 61, Kadambarl, p. U, line 5-6. 

Ragtiav. 18. tfl, janofcibiiQAjja- Vjkrwiwr'f, 4. 23^ tikubliai^' 3. £1 («L CUrsmiiB}. 
*. P. W, ltt» i, (Aaushe) (cowinJ-t rotMioAotoji}. 

S. Meghodutu HI, 3tA tfldntmaf4iii ca bhdnpdK (BlnlUn.! irnovSfafehtfivtftit, Cari- 
U-Bvardbiiu pnawldia* iriiaW*!) is ■ iw*ik(*pto shnisa according to Uomnitju. 

8. AipJart, fTMJiendmnilalBfciik- fT, 26, datWmdraniioioftaloccAajalWirSTO* 

tottfir JZt, 33, pfddttfbhutemoiteodrttnil a iofc u lgctjid < irop? > •tftJarodAfcimiih At, 2^ 
M^vprtonutAtfqdrwttfo- *tfcatoee/iavoIl««w«wfr«Jf«tn ^6. 25. Cf. ol* iiaf»i»Iat(H*dathifl5lii.- 

tKt™* JnLEkninuIi Mp 13- 
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‘‘'When hoT husband feigned himself sleeping in the bowec^ RSdhaj c-nrapturcd 
at SSadhava's at flist ki^ed his Up tn proud seU-confidcnce: (hut 

then), seeing that a anile made palidtate the pupils id his eye-lotuses she 
bashfully cast down her eyes. May she, indeed, grant abundant happiness'^ 

For pramushd the Ms. reads protnukhitd, which CatAifn in his Dutch 
traicdation ef this stanza tentatively renders by “being confronted with.”* 
The possibility of such a dentHnlnative fortnatien having been created cannot 
be denied in view of the occurrence of santmulchavoti on p 12S, line 4,* Ihe 
use ol pnimuhJitt£ in a simitar menningt heurever, would be far less natural 
as U would be based on a rather rare meaning of promukho'- (which Is 
mainly found in the epics). Since pramukAitd is fully Isolated (according 
to our present knowledge) and not warranted by the context! hava no hesi- 
tation tn taking as the usual mistake for 9 , pmrnvfito hero being used in 
the lansp of ''^ravished". Smeni-‘ for imito* Is cxnnmon in the Gopfil 

2. The words odturl- and mddKurf- are occasionally met with In the 
later hCarature. Being thyme-wonb they ore sometimes combined in one 
context: cf. the foUowmg atanaa, which Sohtukqk, Indiache £priiche 5468 
(2477) GtoturatnamoHodadhi: 

ya rdMioftfobhond paJcjfhcnd afl pfimini ydminl 
yd faundaryaffUT^irrhd pdHtutd ad kdmfni 

yd potrlndaraaapnrmodcmadhurd ad mddhun mddJturl 
yd lokadccyaaiiffhaiii tantihhTidTh sa odfuri edturf, 

the last lines of which may be taken to mean: ^That is true sweetness, which la 
sw'Cetened hy the bliss of the mystical rapture engendered by the Krlshnfr- 
fahakti; that is true skill, whkdi bestows both worlds on the mortals". In most 
works when? th^ v.'wdA occur, we End the far commoner ohstroct nouns 
cdturya- and midhurya- used tdde by side with them.^° These, too, are some¬ 
times associated because of thdr asscnimce, a.p., nlpncdfstrifaTnndJiTirj/ffjsildcd- 
rapuodn'HtHh Ram, 1, 6.17 NW-rec. ( = £1.16 NE. rec., £1, 13 Schtegel), Ako 


& P. 11 of dts bilmductlan. Fer the tbb trmdttlm Mma <0 ndii llie pofat. 

subtly differcDi ia It tmnalgtlfwi of tha word in vliu **mkt A>Tn 

Ceftiddo hing^andi** 

fl, Krw^ <li» 5>t Aa Ivr » I cm «, 

thk wwd faMA bos rmnd^d from ihn? Ehomiiil Vll^ Lbiis Ibt. Witb UiIa work 
Gop&lMkialittiidnka bHowi imnif nmxrkiyo toxical aotncidcTtceA. 

UL Cl- hi du QopMt aaitn^^ Ut, and mMhury^- 22 (sbo madk^iii^ 
moil- m 30, d. Pin- Al 1. 1221I.>, 
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in diTanoIoBical resp<!ct the of catun' anii Tn^buH- seeing to have run 
porallet. A crhronological arrangement of the occturenges that are recorded 
by Uk lexica presents the following picture r 

wturS*: 

about 1085 t Vikiasiahkadevacarita 6. 12. 

? 12th cent.; Nal^dhaesrjta 1.12. 

13th cent. : Pnuannai£|^va 32. 21; S3. 6| Vbpadeva 4. 12. 

14lb cent. ; Medlnlko^ 

about 1623 : Siddhanta Kavmudl. 

unknown (but certainly late): Gop5L 
mddkun*: 

12lh cent. : Gltagovinda 3.15, 

13th cent : Prasajmnrfishflva MS. 11. 

ITth oenl. : BhSminlvilSsa 2, 159; 4, 38, 43. 

unknown : Da^umlracarita (Pu^Apf^iikll) S, 6 Ag.; Gopal. 

'Hie earliest occurrence, occor^ngTy, which ia rnentioaed in our dictio¬ 
naries, is in the VikramBnkadevacflrita (e. 1085, see Btihler, Inti'od. p, 23), 
although c£titrt/A- (S. 53) and tnddhurya- (7. 27; 9.119) arc equally used by 
R Uhnnp , In the Daiakumlracarita proper only tnddhitn/ct- seems to be vised 
(p 42, 8 & 11 Ag,), So the occurrence of tbSSiut^ in the Purvapithika is a 
new indication of the late origin of thfa odditioo.t^ 

3. The explanation of these words must be kept apart from tha( of a 
seemingly analogous instance, viz. mddhukoi4-. Before the publication of 
the Gopfilakelicandrihii this word was only known from modem sources, such 
as Moleeworlh's Marathi Dictionary, wrho defines its meaning as follows: “the 
business of o bee, collecting from Bower to fiewor; so these beggars frtmi door 
to dooc**. See nlao Aptt's Skt, Dictionary. The unique place idicre this word 
Is 3tte.sted is Gopal. 154, line 5, Here a gop! discusses the disappearance of 
KppM in the words sn tu prapciali leay&pii on|#BMa pralotlirfo mfidiitifcirnifi 
kartum gnfo hiiinnfi/ati (with the usual eqtuitfon of lover and bee, ef. hhn^pa-). 
Since the word denotes, not the state of being n bco but the collecting of 


Jl. Por dte Ikte character of die Purraptthika see, r.y, A, G4WMixsKr, Sprsehilrho 
URtemichcngien Qber das Mrcdiakotlkii timl dai Didnkumliacaribi ft#Tprf e tOOT), p 4S, 
yd, Ttwucucif, Die Wortiriellunir Em tuirhvediwlum AtUndiselMni und Im MKt elffwilwhpn 
(Gutetdob 190:3), pp. 3, 9, SI, B. Msxu^o, BiTtsta daeU StudI OrUntsU SS <1930), pp. 48- 
54. B seCBu, luwfver, tn Bilvc been pii?nxed «t fpga} before tbs Uth century, see 
a K Br. History of Sanskrit Literature 1, tMT, 2ll>f, n. 5. 

12 
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Iwnty, ii U unlikely lo stand for mfidfeukarya* (which, moreover, is unknown 
in Sanskrll). It is obviously a eomparaiively recent local word as none ol 
the indigenous autboiities (tncludiius the Sabdakslpadruma) mentions it. 
Most likely, therefore. U b an dUpticol expression for midluiknri ortfik, cL 
Bhog. Pur. 11. 8, 9 ahiiruanii dti?|ked mddhuknrfjii munth Bnd 

Bouii.ixac, Petrop. Diet. V, 1672. tn this case a dinect literary imltatian of 
tl'jj Blt^. Pur. seems to be excluded. 

i. For oSturi- and ^i^dkari- a dlfTerent expianation is required. Our 
conclusion that both must have arisen at a late date Js corroborated by the 
clnrumstance that mdrffiitri- is not recorded by any of the kosw whose con¬ 
tents have been registered In the PetropoUtan Dictionary, wliile oSturi- occurs 
only Id the Medinlko^. Now* about a century before tlie final oecun* 
rence of cotiiT*-, we find in Somadevasuri's Yasastilaka (lOth cent.) the 
curious form efituripem, which seema to Tcitect o ivclUmown Prakrit deve^ 
lopmenl, cf. Pali cdwiriya- PkL m5kuri«fl-.“ In Apabhrmii^ the ending -te 
became -t (e.g., in the gerunds, see Ptscnci. (g 594) and some incideftlal traces 
of a similar development appear to occur alirady in BHSkt. On the other 
hand, ell the modem Indon-Aryan languages form abstract nouns with the 
saBx -k c.y, Hindi cor “thjeT : cori “theft”. These words, usually feminine 
because of their form, ate the regular phonetic developments of words in -ifol, 
-{tarn and iynTB. Seeing that Hindi hu on the one hand lie type con, cm the 
other hand the Sanskrit and semi-Sanskrit wonk tnddhunfa, m., fnddfmriya, 
f. and mddhuTi, £. the question arises, whether the creatUm of cafwri- l)eside 
cnfuriW' and efituriya-. and in EeneTal the piroductiveneas of this category of 
abstract nouna in -«in a period when the New Indo-Aiyan type of languages 
came Into existence, may be due to the influence of early NIA. 

5, Several other abstract nouns in -f, too, appear to occur only at a 
late date, c,g.; 

ffatdu^i- Srikanlhacarhn (12lh cent.), d. coldu^a- H^atar. 

naidoi^M' Do^upa (10th cent), Trlkapdase^ (12th cent.?) 
Sohltya Darpaya (14th cent ?) 

Vflihfili- "bunting” in a Jain version of the Simhisanadvotriiii- 
sika (Wehek, Ind. Studien 15, 235, n. 1). 

sdnioifri" Pftficat H, fi, 12 (cd. BSS.^ PurtjahJtadra 13D, It), V, 
54. 8. Hitop, 113. 2 Peterson, Rajatar., Kathas^ and later 
works (SatruSjayamahfitmya, Sah. Darp,, Sarvador^ana- 


J 2 _ Yur the InWtUDll of 1 tn Uifl enruonsnl EToOp rtf sw* PucBH, GmnnmUk iter 
pTBkrit-SprDchen I Ut, Gticn, Prii $ 30, Esconnr, &i»klb. Bybr. Skt. GtnnmBr 3, 109. 
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s&tbgTEhfi, Siddhwta K^umudl}* From Mhbh-, Susruta and 
Kalidasa only sdwia|;f 3 /(i- is recorded™ Cl, however P&li PkU 

HowevcXi among the instances of this type of notm-formation which 
are mumeraUd by WACKEaNACSL-DEsiti/^MEft^ AltincL Grammatik II, 2 
(1054), 397 i., there are also words that are attested al a much earlier date, 
e,flp nmitri- (Mhfah.r Var. BS.t Amara* Kasiha, Halay^) drfcittUi* (PBtahiall)t 
oiicttV (Suir., Kas.| Amara, etcO probably aho SblitjSti (Batnavali H. 
43. 6^ against ^bh^dtya^ HL 62) 

6, The earliest instances of this word-class, however, are yoehdfcBnil- 
ATid diiupfirtTi^ We fhsl examine the latter word. In the lOth mm^ahi 
of the Rigveda we meet with the earliest [>cciirnntce of the adverb cnujnlr- 
vdni. An abstract noun dnupurrya^ derived from it, is attesled since the 
Nirokta, HVPr&L, TaiitPrat., Pan (2L L 6)1 Katy etc. Since Menu and 
Mhbh. we Imd also aTm,pilrcam and a third form, An examination 

of the occurrences of the last word provides the fqUowmg picture: 

Manu : dnupurvE/d 3^ £3 dnupdrpj/flM 9.140| d7iii|riin7e^ 2 ^ 41)* 

Eautilya (2nd ed,) : dnupdruyd p. 63^ 16. dnupdroi p. 427, 8. 

MubSbh^ata (Crit ed*> ; 

L 67, 10 ^ dnufmrtT^ (73. 10 Bo,, ^B4 Calc^l 

Idanu 3. 23. Variant readings -i?dn> ~vyd%^ -Pi/dn^ 

L 185. 17 §ca4kvamCii jMtikuUnupun^m (193. 17 Bo., 7106 
Ca.); V. L diwtpilrpom, 

HI. 11081 (p, 572 !) Ca. tdn dniipurwyd bhagamn {: dnupur- 
116.11 Poona, Bo.)^ 

IIL 172. 6 dnuptinjj/dn irmiidbhuja^ (ITS. 6 Bo., 12£9fi Ca.). 
But the Northero recension (except 61) reads dnupurpyfi.* 

UL 202. IQ dnttpuTuyd vtmiyaiftiti jdyafife esinupwrea^oA (21L 
ID Bo., 18929 Ce,); w, 11. 

B&nayana^* t 

H. 90. 6 finupiirtjyi m dharma^iich SchL Snupilrvydc m S, hru- 
purvydr to NW, 103. 9. 

13:* Thfl vetdhig for in Lhc cdlLina by N, B. Ootusoia and K. P, 

PjJiAS (Bombay lfiS0> b obvlouily corrupt 

14- The dmtn ior the N£L (BengalL) ivxdtMvfrly based upon B6UT- 

t4XOC'i qaplatlQiu hum Goonmio's editiaq (only for IH-Vtl). Poif the SaWhertt reconuoti 
tSic) t have canauJtcd Sziinud VllinikX 4 silicul editkm ^llud Bod ppblblied 

tqr T. R. KiBHUAtajars and T. R. VTAsicaiuitA, Bombay 1011. funher tbe cblimit folk 
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IL 9L 39 onupdruyaift ni^vi ea ScM. fluupuruj/fin ca 

S. 91. 40. tfiiwparoyon ii4«dui 09 NW- 104. 41. 

IL 101. U todSmipiinjyfi Schl ladBnwptin.’vS S. 104- 10 («sp. 

101. 10). tvom cftupilnfyato NW. 115. 10. 

Hi. 70, 20 anupurulm ca cO^aniiajr ]/0 ontiparrye?* 

dhit*wai^i ft'fltrv NW. TL 10. Lacking in S. 

IV. 54- 20 dnupanjya "tho NE., NW. 40, 22, &iiipilTrBfit tu S. 
54. 20. 

These mBterials soggest the foUowtng conciusicns • 

1 4[nup»n»l' is, wilb a few exceptions* exduslwelj!' used in the instru- 
mental sing. 

2. The instmas. dnupOTupd is mote or less an adverb, which is used 
side by side with dnupUTVyetlB tsee Manu and Ram. lH. 70. 20)- 

3. In several passages of Ibo Ram. there Is a variant reading dnu* 
piirny^t. The only case form of finupnmyo*, however, that was in conunon 
use was Instrumentiil dnttpQnyei^ CL RVProt. 2. 2; 11, S & 3, ^anti 
9.149, Mhbh. Bomb. 1.185. 5^*, HL 114.1; MO. 13; 302. 19 and many pansies 
where older editions had the inferior reading 4nupuree^, e^r., aihbb, HI. 296, 
11 Bo. (for -ceno, Sivitri 4. 11 Bopp), Rfnri, 1. 57. 16, 00, gS. (for -oewt ed. 
ScnuBEL) and VI 4. ^ S. (i V. 72. 15 NW.) against V. 74.14 m (cf. also 
V, 73. 2 NE, oppareally without a correspondence in S. and KW.), Only 
in Menu 2. 41 is dnupurveijo attested without variant readings (against ditu- 
jnkrvyeya 9. 149), 

4. This leads us to suppose that wherever dnupuenyat occurs as a 
variant reading of onupfirvyi, the latter reading is the correct one, -di being 
due to a tendency to replace It by a conimoner fomn lo view of Idhhh. UL 
172, 6, where the Korthem recension has finuptlruyd it may be suggested that 
also in Rflrfi It 91. 39 onuptiHjydtii fftiupuroyfin stands for amipuTvya. Like 
dnupdroyif- also dnupfiruyoto Ram. R. US- 10 NW. seems to be secondary 
although tho form is paraUeled by yfithoUrthyatd^ V5j. S- 40. 3. Monier* 
Wiliiams's statement that dnupdrcya* is generally used in the ablative form 
in 'dt cfeema not to bo borne out by facts. 

edibon <»f Bombay, the ml»ntlet HiiMyatiaaL (DlUBitiinu Hma Kunmra Tatote'i Sanskrit 
Ubmry, iw dale), die edUiao of Mai™ 1933. and Sasrairb edltkm of l-Il Hksy all 
u 111 I priat I iiw iiililTj the «aaig feat la Use idavaBl pwnffee. The data for Uw SW. 
pseenrian have b«n taken frem the edJthm fey Bhagavad Dsrra and VlahtabaiiiDui 
Snasnr (L^uue 19S8-tM7). 

IS. Here dv Be. «d. reads AmijitlTTenit f 
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o. Tiue sole occurrencea of llie nom. and the acc. sng. are, aocoTtlingly, 
in KnuV “iZl, S Mainwyo j}rttfcnmti4nti|mnn ‘pidhomnn (‘"Die fortlaufende 
Beihe der behandeltea G^ctistande 6cs Lehrbucbs ist die EJiizclbehandlimg" 
NIeyer) . MhbL L 1S5, 17 awdJt«8ri» (dkhydtn) Cd jfidfifeulflnufntnjjm (v. L 
aniipilronm) and Rim. HL 70, 29 NK anuparrfdi w dftartiw»yR (d»uj»iir»i/e. 
no NW,), Here, again, a tendency towards elimination of the forms in •! Js 
manifest m part nf the traditioiL 

9. It may be added that dTiuptinJi/ena and ojiupuroyd seem no longer 
%o luive beeti In use in the classsical literature^ 

7. From yothdltimam, which, like onuparndm, occurs sinM the lOth 
mandala of the Rigveda, an abstract noun tpfitlidJodmyu- has been denv^ to the 
late Vedic period, cf. Vartl. on Pan- 8< L 66 (oS ycthaka^yi^) S. 

(Uiithafcamyato). Since the Sulros we find, again, a bye form ySthefcatn^ 
It cannot be questioned that this fonnation is secondary wath regard to ^1^- 
It is accordinfily a new fommUon that must Imve arisen 
end o! tlie VcdJo period. It must be possible, then, to find out how this word 
came into exL-rtence. As it in the earliest instance of an abstc^ noito to -i 
in Sanskrit the pos^hilily of an analogical CJtpIanatmn m^ he ruled out. 
Nor does ihe terse style erf the Sfitra^texts contain any iudiratom as toJU 
possihto origin, for it occurs exclusively in the 
i/fttliiJcamt Ap. 1- 4. S <8 occurrences in total), yatftdMnti va 

2 . L 6; 10.13, 5), Kaly. S. 1. 2.10^ 

This use of the nomtontive reminds us of the analogous use of dnuptiml 
to Kautilya (iSstnuy* prcfcoreeijdaupiinii okllidftom 427, 8>, As a maltor o 
Lt Shim text, on amount of their particidar rtyle. do not allow on 

inference as to how a given word was used to ^ oidtoaj “ Z 

venture to suppose, on the analogy of anupuruyo. that to ^ 

form most frequently used must at one time have been 
be admitted all at once that neither this form, nor any oth^ t^r at ex 
cept the nomtoative (and once the local, to the 
is attested. On the other hand, w^ should not lose sight of 
Brahmonas and Sutras give a rather one-sided picture of the tonguage of that 

period. 

We shall start, therefore, from the working-hypolhe^ that • 
has been to use ai a rather early dato Although this fc^ 

tested, a good many other forms to -fcnmi^ are 1^ 

oecurtences are tdttoleamyA “from desire of gam , and 

JSStamya. d(.a™*fa.S» to >1>« Britor«M» !«"«*> 
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satm emre kfritMtnyi^ ytiikAnii& fist. Br.* hhuyuak^muh fiat. 

Hi. K^Vp md Aii Br. Llks dTtufmn^yd m the later Inn^UHg^^ 

these fomis arc used fiB advarbOf although the^ seem cscca^DnoUy to have been 
regarded as eose-foriiij of femlntne d-steias;, ler uj the J&im_ EFp we find twite 
oieededm^d (md A£nkdnt|/d used os ndmiziatLves (resp. sceusatives) in a fixed 
fcmniila (i 9S, IL 363)* The bistqitical explaiiatiijti of thb forms in pre¬ 
sents some difSeulties, see W^cKEm^A^^EL-DsmuH^m^ Altind. Crommolik Hit 
76 end 117, mA espeemliy p, 595. where those authorities take -4odmyd aa a 
case of hcpiology for -fcampupa and derive it from fc^tjid-. Tliis, however, 
would involve t ha t e word ^hdirrya existed as early as the Ath. S. In faet^ 
such a fcmUime noim dees not occur taimrt from the Corimilii in Jaim BrO 
before Menu and Mhbh* and here, Bgain^ Its use Is neerly exoluffivdy restrict¬ 
ed to the instnmvcntal Iona of the singular Jddmycyd, which m a rule is the 
final member of compound* c.^.. p^trofettm^fiT/rt hirotcdmpai/d^ etc- 
{sire the PeCrorp^ Diet. s. v. fcflmyd*>. This use bears so strikkig 
a resemblance to the cnmpoiiniis of the type putrflJtttmi/i Ath, S,, 
fiat. Br., that B6HXtJ2«UK coinhlned them o-v. Icdmyd-, This was no 
doubt correct bul, if ihei^ is some cmmectlon between the Vedic end the 
epical word^i how' are wc lo explain tl? If Is due to haplolo^. It is 

Emrdly ccnceivBblc that the onginal form should have been preserv^ed intact 
in the elas$icel Imignage- It might be suggested that -kdmyayd is a restoration 
of the grammMieally correct fonn of the Instniraental casei If so, it must be 
objected that from the view-point id noun^formation the eidsteuec in Vedtc 
of a nmin beside IcfimA' (ivhich alone has induhiUibte correspotuleno^ 

in InmiBu) b open to oerkrus doubb, Defendmits of that theory, it k true, 
might point out that, whatever the origin of lb existence is on es* 

tobibhed fact as its ncnniiiative sing, nceurs both m the JebiL Br. gnd irt the 
Mrcehakatikd (HL IBL 1T|. This fact eatmoi be deiilcd, indeed, but it adinik 
of a different Interpretatloix 

8 . The uoe of the nominative in the Mrccdialutiki is certainly parh- 
cidar In several respects, It occurs in a where the older lext-fomi 

of the Corudattnt* has undergone a considerahte reca^. in the Cirudatta the 
Vidikaka, who even In his sleep b stfil cNDncemed about the casket that hp *^ 
been entrusted in liim and who, tJne-efore, fa afraid that o burglar fa broking 
into the house, ^ys to CSrudntto: fnarnn bamhattenf^ advida jai f<i 
0 snhoet. This thief Sajjalaka hears this and replies: tihi afro ieporhop^gra- 


11 Sw in gAn^ral lor the nlotkni Vtwteti tk; Cirudiitta ss^d ih£ Mredmkstlkll 
G. MoMcnSTiERKz, ITiiber dna VerhalitiiLE iwisiihEii CanidaUn uml Mi^xhakupba 
aO30} .snd SunsoAXEAE, JAQS. 12, 30, nmf ttjs Ouji in particMliir 

p. UL 
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alreadyIn ths Mfcchakat^ diia is replaced, by the foUowhiB 
(Vidiksakflii) Bko oofissit, aSnido si gobomJunjaJtomflei iai edaih eut?^^- 
bhmidfldrfi iw ffcnAosi. (Saivilnkah> Aj«tifcrefl«7>iU4 b hapatfaff brah. 

nuwttfefimtffl CO. Tad is not surprising that liifl coimnEfltarics (e.g., 

Dibahita*® in Godboj-k's editirai) ond the modem tianalaticiiis beU^ 
acme onbarrsasment. The first thing that strikes ub is that -fcnmde, wl^^ Is 
reading of almost all manuacripts, is not the Prakrit equivol^t of 
Formally it can only correspond to Skt. kdmayfi, which word, thongh ma y 

occurring in the hthhh. must be a late represenU^c t 

adverbs in -yS. see WACBiBWAcn.-Dwffluin,*l3J. Altind. Gramm* HI, T6* It a 
only used in the phrase foSmoifd (pra)l>TilM -for the lore of me tdl me * 
Now the use of -fcamde In collocation with aSoido ri is certainly etuite unc^- 
mon but there can be UtUc doubt that it was here Intended by the author. 
k nhown by Sarvthika^a words, which are the conventional reply to a reqiies^ 

d. e.g« feik. VI. 36. 1 anatihr^mamyd dii!<ts|iat^ ajTMi, H. 3. 3 amUkjuma^ 

uodt (tiM) atifirdpdfeyam,lT. 17.19 itaslfliHWPifoiiiTat’b ' 

yam epy awttifcramaiiityom. Particularly interesting in this respect Is Mhbh. 

in. 205.19 ff.: 

ymo fcormauipalcenii proptct/cni nidrotd tmija 19 

ctad fccJidmi vij^tum tftthjcmi hi mabSTnate 

fcomaya t™M me fathgaih toream team pniUflfntmawan 20 


fFySdba tiodcol 

(matjfcTatnanivd W brSkoimia uni diHjottama 
jrnu sarottm idcrni pjtecdt puirsdebe mamd 'ftap]ic21 

We ore bound to conclud®, therefore, that gobttmTiirJUjJsarttfie means, not by 
the wdahes of cows and brahmans" (Rvdih), lait '‘for (he love of cows and 
brahmans”. On the other hand it is clear that the word must constnied 
with aciindo si as it confesponds to Tnamn bamkotfa^ie^a' sduido si in the Ciru- 
datla. The fact should be stressed that the reason for replacinij ihia word by 
the somewhat strange expression pobamhdTMtbJmdc was iwt a dislike of the 
other form of imprecation for elsewhere fiudroka uses a similar expreasion, 
cf. V. 39.1 bamJuj«(n)en« (: iepc brdfim«tiggi«) . 


17. Since U* use of efs WUes Uwt SaJialaka is talkina to the deep^ Vidiijttl^ 

I follfiw for the espresdon *ijK(l«i«rtffrthe-tbe trillion hy A. C* WwHire 
TjiVnlim.in Smw (Lotidjon 1»30). Hm mcflniai? ^^llkh Anwre migni to pert- 

perKops bo hosed on this umploymenl td Ihe ward* _ 

18 . E o^ ICibH. etit. ed. a 16 . SI. m U 7 . 33 . ITS Z In A. sina^ 

Bte™» *1. «™w-. to (i<,^ly 

Hr bare owriooked the twssafe* Ht 3E. 3T yrotreW pyteSatah / mm 

t Jiy>i< (icrmn tmd UL 3ai- U- *»ruW nw deco. 
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Soirvilnko's words coufttmt us with the problem of -^5flnIyd. ^tis nmk^ 
U iicceasar>' first to view the facts in their historical perspective. In th© Vedlc 
language wc find *JcSmya used esfcluslwiy as the final memher of compounds 
with the tneaniu" “from desiro of—'* (o.p-* put-mfciliTiyS Ath. S. VI. 81. 3y. 
The coTiesponding words la epic Samkrit of the type putroJidmvat/a (Bam. 
KSid.) obviously continue the Vedic ftnnis hut have been adapted to the 
instrumental form of the feminine stems in -4* A further step was taken 
when thi «y instrumental form ledmpavS cam© to be used also as an independent 
word, e.a.» nfi ’rthidothnn »io kampayd Mlihh. H. 178. 34 Bo. Since this word 
!© unkitowti in the older language, there can be no doubt as to Its having been 
deduced from the compounds. In continuance of the traditional empkiymont 
of this word it la occasionally used with bji objectb’e gEHitivc, which according¬ 
ly stands for a compound. The sole instance quoted in the Petrnp. Diet, is 
pdnfpriiliaspa fcnmyaijd Mhhh. Xtn. 44. S Bo. Alongside of it, howevm:, 
there is one instance of a subjective genitive in braJwrtoitdBarii ce kdmpapA 
“In consequence of s wirfi. of hrahtnans** Monu 5. 27, which was parapbrassl 
a few centuries taler by dtrljoleamyni^a in Y5}fiflvalltya 1. 179. Bore, accord¬ 
ingly, B new type of compound has arisen on the base of Icdmyapa with a 
subJwtive genitive. Menu himself had already used such a compound in 
UarctamHinpay^ 3, 35. These ore the only instances of this type of a com¬ 
pound in Jcdntifoj/d that are recorded in the Petrois-Dict 

This rather circmnatanlLal exposition was necessary because an analysis 
of the historical devdopment alone enables tin to appreciate the artificial 
chitractor of brohmanalnimva “wish of a Brahman" in the Mrceh. We can. 
also undfiistand why BiitoEUNCK felt eornpelTjed to render the sentence as fol- 
tows: ‘'Dieae Hehre Liebe su Ktlhen und Brahsnanen darf ieh nlcht imbeiilck- 
richtigt lassen". This catmot be correct, of course, for, first, karnyff never 
means "love” and. i^cond, both the cemtext and the paranel passage bfiibb. 
TTf. 215. 21 show that the meaning miml be that ^nrrilaka had to comply with 
the Irish oif a Brahman. There can be no doubt, however, that this expression 
was uncommon and that dOdraka himself was quite aware of LI, for at the end. 
of the same monolosue which begins wUh the words ojiarifertunanlifa bftc- 
(roeaii brSAmtrnnkdmijif co &in’ilnka paraphrases them with fd/fnhft 

koronii hrdhijurnor^to xmreayflto and a few lines further (Tir, IB, 30) herepeato 
this sentenn? s^iti with the words nTtnHfenjTncmltfo todTuTwiTtfipTn^fli/aih; 
tad pfhitam. This, necordlngly, ihe author considered the normal expression 

The eotoddence of two itnusunl wmds in one passage is eridently due 
to Budraka's wMt to introduce a pun, Sarvilaka Intentionally mbdnterprets 
the imprecation pohnmhanckdwde ns poWfimonakfimi/Hyo and says to him¬ 
self 'TVell. the sacred wishes of cows and Brahmans havp to bo complied 
with”. We may conclude, therefore, that iho use of the nombative has been 
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induced here by the preceding [nsitrunieiital (as Sarvilaka chose to imder- 
stand it). Obviously it would have been impossible for &udraka to have tued 
the noniinative fonn (created, no doubt, merely for the ssim of this pun), 
unless a preceding instrumental Justified this use. The fact that 4i!5mde 
(hdoiaifd) couJd be taken as such explaSns the strange combination aStndo si 
-Jedmde. Even so the word brdktncuuikdtnya needed an explication. This im¬ 
plies tliat there is no evidence in classical Sanskrit for the existence of a ward 
(odmytt-. The sole form that really existed was (-)fcainyaat The qu^tlon 
arises, then, if aivako'mpd and strifconiHa in the formula of Jaim. Br, L 98 and 
TT 363 may afsa have been occasional format Ian® that were dedticed in like 
maiuisr from the Vedlc adverbs in 

9, A direct proof of U cannot be adduced but the od^ of the adverbs 
In ^ledmya turns out to be quite clear if also oiwtlfOfliyS and sftilsawiyil are 
taken as secondary formations. As a matter of fact, the words of the type 
putT-akfimy^ ‘'from desire of a son** may belong to the class of adverbs in 
(e,g., ftn-yo^ mtni-yd, etc,, seeWACKraKAfiStrDEHHtRotKii, Altind. Gramm, 
ni, 76). The explanation of 'pS in -feiimyS as a ^mpUficatloa of -yapRi which 
was envisaged by WACOTiHAii£i,^DEmitrNNEn p. 117, b no doubt correct but. 
if these fotmr haw been adverbial from the outset, it is possible to derive, 
e.p., •pulToJtdmpiyfi from a neuter abstract noun *pwt™lfnmyn-j n, It should 
be noled that in the oldest texts vpJdJil was not yet required for this type of 
formation, see WACKXHJfAOEL-DxHBtrKWEiij op, f, H, 2^ 817 £, 

These neuter nouns are. again, derivatives of adJccUvea like pntrd* 
fcffmfl- Alb. S. (i adv. pnirofaampo Ath. S.>, dJUSnaJedma- Alh. S, f; adv. 
dJianofcoTnyn Ath. S,), ydtfcdnm. AlK S. (: adv. yatfcSmpa ^t. Br.), Haplo- 
togy in the icstnimentel forms of the femimne atema in -tifl is a well»koown 
phenomenon in the Vedic language, e.p., iddyd for cfdptfpd (see Wackbb 
wfAcsa^-DEBiitrKNEH. oj>, c, tH, 116). The same simpUfientioa has Qb?e«ly been 
Tecognbeed also in some adverbs in cf. modhya lor • mndhyo-iiA, The 
ndverbs in -Wmyd., accoidingly. are merely a fredi instance of the same 
|d)enomenon. 

Ibis explanation is corroborated by fresh evidence from a differcni 
linguistic area. Abstract nouns of the type • vittakamya- are common, not 
oidy m Vedic (e.g., dufudpwya- BS., do«?Cflpnyrt- Alh. S.) but also in Av<^ 

tan, e.B., isha-xahatlirya- (from xshaJhTo-). rsitaetd. puthrya- (from jmtli- 
re-). thTi-sdmya- (from ^ihTT-pdtna-; pflman-), etc. Bee also WACKasKAOS^ 
AUind. Gramm. II, 1.106 f. On Ute other hand. Avestan also preservesi some 
traces of adverbs in -ya (mosQy written -ya, which is merely gra^ical), e.ff. 
asheya: Ved. TtO'U»; tsflya (graphical for *ubayd) tVed nh^-W. So the 
question arises if also Avestan adverbs corresponding to the Vtidm type puf- 
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may be fbuxuL This is BctuaUy the case. In Uie weU-kaowo H&m 
V a*h t we read the fotlowiiig lines {Yasoa 9, 24): 

luumio tdincit i^im 
apa. xtltatitrSm. nijhMhayiil 
raosta xshothrdkamya 
yd 

which may be read in i& Old Inmian form «ppim:dmatdy as folbws: 
^hauTTUih la?ncit yam Irrsdnim 
apaxsbarhrom nishddayat 
yah rlalusta xshathroJedmyayd 
ynh ddoato....} 

*'Hauma expelled him Erotn bis reign, viz, Kfsni, whn wailed from 
desire of hip reign, who spohe. •, ,*'< in my transpoisltion cd the mading of 
ihe MSS nhathrdfccmyrt 1 have followed the indications of the metre which 
requires three syUahLes for 4edmyn, Two prominent monuacripls, It la true, 
read -l^mat^o (Pt* Mft) but if we should accept this variant we should have 
to assume a fcxainine noun -hS.md~, which is very unlikely. Moreover ia 
very frequently miswritten as >aira. BAmsotOSiae, Altimnlscheo W'urterbuch 
546, disregards the metre and takes the word ae on instramenlal form of 
zahatltm-kdetya-,, f. {with the old instr. ending -d for 'eyd). From n view¬ 
point n£ noun-formation, however, an abstract noun MhditJtTrt-JtSmyfi-, L 
derived from an adjective 'sahoihra-kdmo- "desirous of power' would be as 
ttnparoUded in Avestan as it is in Sanskrit. In this cose, too, eH difiiculties 
are removed by taking •jwhathTo-fcaTnya-yo ns en adverb that is derived 
from “isllotlint-fcimyo-, n. ‘'desire of power.*' As the metre indicates, the 
reading -kdmyo is not due to haplology (as it Is in Vcdic) but Is merely 
grafducal. The non-vocalized text, from which the Aveetan vulgate text 
must have been transcribed, must have reed -k'myy'. In such eases the 
older texts seems as a role to have written the double consonant stngty. 
Many textual errors have arisen from this habit, see e-ff,, BAftmotoi^AE, 
GrundrUs iran. PbiloL I $ 266 sub 49 & 98, § 804, c 40, Zum altiran. Wdrter- 
b<icK 129 ff., Meillxt, Journ. as, ISSO 1,193, 

19. Our preceding observatioiis apparently point to the folhnvlng con- 
elusions: Compoimd abstract nouns In -fodniye- date from the common Indo- 
Ironian period. From the same period hail* the use ol adverbial expres^ona 
in -kdntyeyo. In Sanskrit this was slmpliSed to -lodtnya at least aa early as 
the Aih S. Since then, these words were no longer snalysable, which 
induced the subetitutton of -kdmya^ for it (Menu, Mhbh.) and the occq- 
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use of a Dmm -fcdwyS (Juixii. Bc„, MfcctL)^ ts it unreasonable, then, 
to suppose that in an analogous way the siitraWres, wlwn they leU the need 
of an'abstract noun that expressed the idea of ♦i/etfidJcflmya have deduced a 
nominiitive form ysothafeotni from the adverb? The eirtuiostaiice that this 
form baa remained roslncted to the idiom of tW Sutras alone points to the 
eoodusion that U was a technical tom. This Is also indicated by the fact 
that no other nounfl in 4sdmt exist in Sanskrit: the importance which the 
notion of “optional acts’' had for these specialbts suffldenUy explains why 
for the expression of this notion alone the need of a specific teim Vr*as felt. 

If the line of the historical development has been poihdlcanMtmr 
fc<rmyflni * *y5tbafedi?i (pa)pa : this also explains that bj' the side 

of anuput^dflt: arwjsdruyom an adverb daiipiirvyd and a noun onitpilrtiT' 
were created, ITieir late occurrence renders it probable that they are analo- 
gicai formations hut our deficient documentation does not allow us to trace 
thi-n devdopnietit with a sufficient degree of certainty. The readuig yntW* 
feamt [Kfisika ed. Paij. 5. L 123) against yatfiaicdmyo-, v5rtt. on 8. 1. 66 is no 
doubt corrupt. 

1 1 In thLs way the correlation of nouns in and -i- must have come 
into being. Papini sanctioned it (5. 1. 123 f.) and in accordance wdth his 
rule late claasdcal authors created fibhijof?-, tcidagdfei, wcidtiflS- and uailtfiR- 
as variants of abstract nouns in -po*'. Although jdmafifrt, far ^mofn/a* is also 
a late word in Sanskrit, the existence of aamagyi' in P^li and Prakrit setoia 
to indicate that tbtj type of derivatian was also known in the Prakrits. The 
early ocom^ence of moitri-, however, remains unexpla'med. tn general, the 
specifically Buddhist terms in -t may require a different eKplanalkui. Cf, 
BBSkL pdripwri', etc. 

From this point trf view there Is nothing particular to the words cdlUTt- 
and tn^hurf''. They are sufficiently explained if wc regard them as artificial 
formations that have been created on the base of tdturyo- and TFiadhtiTpa- 
according (o Panini's rule. Still, I have some hiealtation in accepting this as 
Our final conclusion. As a rule that scientific theory ts accepted vvhich 
accounts for the largest number of facts in the simplest way. The jffocees 
of hislorlcol develojHDenl, htnvever, ts often anything but simple: so a simple 
theory may fail to do justice to the total complex of facts which have coi^^ 
tuled the historical reality. There remain two questions; first. Is rfturlya* 
only an incidental aberration or has it anything to do with the late appear¬ 
ance of o5Jutv 7; and, second, Is the productiveness of these ntnma tn -S- m 
the late c lass i ca l literature only a reflex of the highly artificial character of 
this Utejnaturs'^ or it hetn stiiiiulated by the coin-cideu^e of & simile 
type of abstract nouns existing in New Indo-Aryan ? I must leave it to spe¬ 
cialists of early NIA. to answer these questions. 
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Z. Gart(i|hiiiiA ro f fam*'^ GofoL €8, 33 & 23. 

In the Veda pCrtd- and purfl- are aynonyms and denote that which is 
given, as a present to thp priest (cL WunuscH, festgruss an Otto Bhhtlingk, 
p, L17J* As been pointed out by BujOfsjnELDj Aul Joutn. PhiL IT, 439, 
is “enaployed as a complete aynenytn of the purlum”. At thfl outset 
those gifts may have mainly consisted of odnnd-, the porridge, but this la no 
suEBcicnt reeson for assuming a primary meaning "the filling of the stomath*, 
Bs BLooMnELj} (p. 110) does on aoeount of a problematical etymology and In 
view of-such parages as RS, 10, 86. 14 fculE^d pi^umti, which boweva: have 
nothing in cooimnn with As a matter of fact, the only meaning to be 

InJetmJ from the tests is "gift'*. The words are etynudogtcally unrelated to 
pf- “to fill*', but are deiivativEs of a difierent root pf- **to give" (cf, Ved. 
purdht ‘‘givef").' 

In the Uter language, however, the^ symonyms have developed totally 
different senses. If we leave aside the use of ptlrm- as a synonym of purj^- 
“full" in the Bhagavata Pur£no and, it seems, In the VdexamBukadevacarita 
13, 90, we find lodm- in the classical language usad in the spcclalired sense 
of ndpifefipddtsindrtaharTan (see WiKotacs UT, Btixninm) 41D, and the 
Peirop. Diet). Ihe same meaning is also recorded for purttam in Tamil, 
pfirtta to Marathi, purta in Kannada, etc. A compound form dpurto- occurs 
as a varient reading In some edd- of the Kedamhari, see A. A. M. Sciubpe, 
Bonn's Kadamhari, p. 405. Save for the two exceptions just mentioned, the 
meanings “filled, full, complete, fulfihnimt, fullness, complotioir, satiety, saUs^ 
faeLum'*, which are given for Kann. pfirta are unknown in Sanskrit,* 

Whereas pflrtd-, accordingly, essentially preserves Its urigmal meam 
tng, piirti', on the contrary, niter having vanished from use in the later Vedic 
period, reappears in the late nliweacal literature in the totally new sense of 
pHrunoin "filling'*. Cl: 

racitcidifrinitaTdlaptbtyfi J^rpo Dasak. 1, 1 Ag. (PfirvaptlhllEa!). 

ruciramdrtlh jturftjBguaaaariipiirtir oaSn orhhako Daiak. B, 13 
Ag, (Pdrvsprlhlkfi'). 

poripilrtiJ^ Balaifimaya^a fiT, ID (c. 900); also in SchoL on 
RVPrSt. 3- 42 and In BFfSkL (see EocBtroa's DktkmBry 
327, 365). 

nalef^pdnanihpfirfi- *'acoompl iwhment of sacrifices and dotiO' 
lions by Mai^adhac. IT. 160. 


1. S» Aeai Orisnulb IS. 31»-aM. 

3. Cl. aka Uar, pvita ''canpliUed, periedfid”, BL puri(a) "cemplsl#, covered''. 
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taparrupuridv apt Noi^dhac. L 41 "completion, end'* (comm.: 

*pi). 

dor^EliilrTi- Jyotisa (quoted in the Petr. D. from Weber’s IransL). 
piirlikdina* Bhigav. Pur. (see below), 

prtittpurti- Lalita Vlstam (see EmtKttTOK, p. 365) and the later 
losdeographical worJea (since the I2th century t Henut- 
candra and Mediniko^}, 

In the Gopalakelicandiika It occurs thrice, viz.; 

partaptlrtih 6$, 23 & 25 (in tlio sen« Off udaTOpTir«9n»n Pancat) 
etatpurtai/o modt f tiotnojlcuruta 123, T **for the fulMmeni oi 
that wish you should worship me", 
tovo kelijntrtaye 135, 2. 

Cf- Hi purrt ‘'fullness, completion'*. Mar, purtti "Ideni, satiety, satisfaction”, 
Tamil purltf “wholeness, fullness, completeness, satisfaction", ka^opurtU 
"satiety”, crnninlrtti "fullness, completion, etc," 

There con be no doubt that dass; purH- is the same word as Vedic 
purti- "gift", Its new sense being due to a Ruslnietpretation of the Vedk 
word. It ts a well-hnown fact that many words, which are hi common use 
in Classical Sanskrit, owe their specific sense to the Veda-inteipretatioa of 
Yaska «nd the later tradition of the commentators. This tradition was so 
powerful that many old Vedic words that were ievlv«l in the classical Ian- 
guage thus ceme to be used in a sense quite different from the original one.^ 

As a matter of fact, Saya^ as a rule derives both pur^ and pdrtd^ 
from the toot pf • "to fill”, t.g ,: 

X. 22. 9 piirtdyo: Hednidndin jrdfunntn, IpniUrthapniddiuEm. 

VI. 13. 5 pdrlfm: footrain^t purthn. 

VL 16, IS te ptindm: tvodiyoni purokawi tejoh (with referenea 
to Agni). 

Vm. 46, 21 purtdm: 

Ihee renderings are based upon Dhfihipfitha 3. 4 amt 9. 19 (pf- “pSla* 
irop^mnnyoh), whose definition is due to the (act that no memory had been 
preserved of the foimer existence of a root pf* "to give", white the old Indo- 
Jranian phrase Icdmnwi jif- "to fulfill a wish” could suggest the idea that the 
meaning of pdrtd pnil ptirtf- was only a metaphorical extension of die sense 


S, Sm Hcmoo, Jonm. Aa 1939, pp aZl-IM. 
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qf '‘filling”. That Sayan’s laterpretatioJis are actually baaed upon tlse DhE- 
tupa^ha can hardly be doubted in view of X 107. 3, where j^artl* in rendered 
by pallnl. 

We rttay ctwieTudp, tberefore, tiiat ilie metmln^ of ijfirji- whidi most 
dlctitmaries take aa thje original one, la only aecoodary and artificial in its 
origin. The same is true of jwirtikdnW"' in Bhag. Put. lO. 22, £0 

(11/ aevut^hMhitfl ernjfilwila 
nuitud irtt'OJrtrdplavonitm vTOtacj/utlm 
tniptirtiJbSinda rndttse^komuE^m (etc.) 

whew it means '‘wishing to fulfil that (orota)", as compared wilb the Vedic 
passage whence it has been taken, vl^-Atb. S. VH* 163. led, Jed i/d kd 

u p&rtiJbaino^ ltd devt'-fu vonwU: (fir^hem 'Seho that desires sacrifice, 

or who that desires bestowal? who wins long lifetime among the gods?” 
(Wnrem'). This is accordingly a fresh instanee of an artificial archaism in 
the BJifigovala Pura^ which mey be added to those discussed by Wackehha- 
(TFi. Altind- Gnunm. I, p. LI and by F. J, Mevm, Zeltschr. f, Indologle und 
Iranistik S (1631). 33 3. Another instance is found in Nepali, where pflril 
‘'filling, completing, effective" is obviously the revi\Td Vcdle word purtfn* 
(see Toiineb. Nepoli Dictionary In the Veda, however, this word is 

only once used in an artificial analysb of ^fdpurtliv-, cf. Taitt, S. I, 7. 3, 3 
yajn^na if#!, pafcuAui pfird, ydepflitjdm uiddfo ''nwhgTvi dhrfgrite, 

sd "by the sacrifice he is an 'mbi (one who has sacrificed), by 

the cook^ food he is a purtfTt (one has given gifts). He who knowuig 
thus brings the Anvaharya, is one who has accompUahed at once sacrifice and 
gifts"* Similarly K&tb. VID, 13 (: 67, 3) • Kap, X S. VIIL 1 (; 80. 8). 

The preceding obscrvatioiis are based on the assumption that Vedic pf ■ 
"to give" (from UL, •per^llj-. Greek dpofon) is actually different from pf- 
"to fin" (LE. Latin pfe-o). It must be admitted, however, that many 

verbs are used in the Bisvedii in the sense "to give” although their primary 
meaning is totally diSerent. It might be argued, therefore, that the meaning 
"give" of the imperative purdhi is a “psychological phenomenon” just ea in the 
case of wMH. etc.* Most of these verW however, have this meaning only in a 
special context ^nd leave no doubt as to their proper meaning. On the other 
hand, pf- "to give” is marked off from pf- “to fill" by special mar{diological 
features; it b further consistently used in this sense exclusively, not only as 

4. Kjori's nattsltitloa tp- tW) of pfinfn- as “■aUirfylng' i* aaoimt the V«Ue usaga- 

5. tnsttndorftnod by Snmn In hia Indinc. The coFiecL interpvolAlfan was eiven 
In the pEtrci|>. Diet. 

6. Sev (It gmctsl Rmov. J, As, lS39i, 3TI, n. S. 
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n>gani8 the verbal forms derived fiMm it, but also in its derivatives pdpnn-, 
pdprv* “beatowlng** and imnd* piini- "bestowal'', while there is no indica¬ 
tion to show that it orlgi^y had a different meaning. 

I take the opportunity to add a few ramarks on the Vcdic root pf-* I 
not dwell upon the explanations proposed for Pa. p (fi) ntlfwi*, pJiupi- (from 
•parts- "filled" A. Masteb, BSOAS. U. 3D3) and for Boshkarik mput, ciptif 
“full'' (from •pretipurtu-, MoRGENfixnattra, Acta OrienL 18, 230) , although the 
last ^%’ord reminds us of a large group of Munda and NlA. words, such as 
Santali cepe! “brimlui, to 6U bdmful", Nep. cltdpo-oMp "filling to the brim" 
end nhn|Jfco "brimful" (:* cipflio, like nopfo; et^o^fiat-nosed’*). More im~ 
porlant In this connection is the Vedic word piiradwilw* “donation"’ which 
is an Indo-Imniaa noun-formation based upon an earlier expression •pfirom 
cUtdhdti; ci. Aveslan parandt- [•porandt-]. 

This points to the existence of a root noun pur-, which seems to he at¬ 
tested also in two compounds in Alh. S. XVm. 2. 28cd pampdro nipUro yd 
bhdnlTUy apn£? Jfin asmat pm dJutmoti pajiUih Unfortunately their meaning 
has not yet been ascertained- This ftmeral verso is directed against ddsyus, 
who arm supposed i» hove “entered among the Fathers": “who bear pordpitr 
and Hipur—Agni shall blast them forth from this sacrifice". The verb pf- 
ts compoi^ed with ni* as a technical term, for gifts for the Fathers. It 
recurs In the same funeral hymn (3CV111. 2, 30) y&iu te dkeniiih sipendiTu, 
ydm « fc fcffrd odanAm. and in XVni. 4, 42 ydth te mnalMrii y*im odandm 
pdn mdfhsdfH wiprfwiiTii fa, while the Sutras have one Instance of 
tttiprnupdt Laty.). The participle is nipCrta- (Pat. ad ran. 7, L 
102). for which Aiv. S 2. 7.1 has the uncorrect form nipr*®** «“d the nomcn 
actiwiis ts rtpnrtrn^-, n. (Niruhla, Comm, on Aw. S.). Compounds with ni- 
in conneetion with the M^cs are well-known, cf. e.g., Sak. VI. 27 Jro naft fcule 
nit-cpoiMtii nivncchctl For this reason Avestan nipdruyeiti can hardly be ro 
lated to It, although it b sometimes used in an atmloEoiL-i way, cf. finJurm 
rwofhroTiftm,. .yo mavoytt nipdrnaiiWi “of these libations which they offer to 
me” (Yasht 17. 54), 

There is, however, another Avestan word which seems to he derlv^ 
from pf- “to glt'e", vlt xudpora- “salutary, benefichd”. Since Av, *u2- is 
frettuently used in the sense of Skt. sn- (cf. Skt. sya-stFifl-» su-?thti) xviptita 
may represent Skt, *su-par«- “well-giving".* 

7, P. TUiiM*. TJiUasrsucliuiTgep inr WonJtundo Und Aod*- 

fliniK de« mjjwflda {194Di. p. SS. n. 3. 

®. In nipT^ onumairt™!/wt» (copnun. iiipaT«ii ana. rifldln djitmunrtwaatrt. 
pAEsafe ace H- Qfflm,, The Synto ef Cases 1, laft.—Note also ni^ptrto- Mhbh, 7. 22. 
39. Bornh. 

9. A dHtenml expIniBtiw «I x^ipan- lus namidy been iROp«Dd by BtJTOwti, 
(Fiestadic. Weller) p. M: Vad, "to pmtoci, «w." 
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3. Wflt- **lo tremble, totter^, Gop. 53, &. 

Jayents, wandering about in the fotcat in seardi of Kf^^ja. complBina 
of hie escHaustioo in the foUowrtng stamen (p. S3, line 8 f£,) • 

stWnnm ttodtfflhafo kttfih, katuiarair Ttodair oituiife iruti 
pidau 1 M pefo "pi oiflataji, feofljJmyitam me wopH^ / 

bArdmarii bbrdmam eiuem nogendf(ipaJ>ana^romr<i nidrayito 
drm^bhufataauT flate hi diratt div^audaTWit bibhralnb / /. 

"My hip does not support me. my ears are deafened by the harsh aounde, 
my feet totter, my doth is bst, my body is like a piece of wood, WhilB roam¬ 
ing about in the valleys of the moimtain-foiests I have become drowsy. Owing 
to my bearing a drone (vessel) of ttce-milk on my bowed bead, my body ha« 
Itself become a drmjii (valley, chasm) 

The last hpe Js grammatieally mcoirect: obviously the author inisaided 
to use an adiective dWhlbhutahmuJi, parallel to nMfrdvitii^h A similar com¬ 
pound b met with in fine 35: kh<m}U>i)4t«)wdo. At the end of the tine, bow* 
ever, he constnies Wbhmtn^ as tiwugh. drwibhfiM totriti^ preceded. As for 
ttfdrSiiiro-, it may he noted in passing that it does not mean "sleeping'* 
(CAi,aHn, pt 18, SciiMtOT. NochtrSge xitm Son^trit Worterb.), Cf. line 15: 
ptcnS jMittraimtoi^r eupted, tato fracchdmt keiiannm. 

Lexicographically more impoitant, however, is the use of no)- m podou 
me anleteh “my feci totter". Apparently the author Ramakppu here uses the 
Sanskrit verb in a sense which may have been fftmlllar to him from New Indn* 
Aryan but which b quite unknown in Sanskrit; id. Kako. natun “to tremble", 
Beng. irofd "to diake”, Oriya naro-twtr“ “shaidng'V These verbs arc usunlly 
derived from Ski. no)- "to daiKe'’,^ but thdr divergent meaning, ps well as 
the occurrence of apparently cognate words in Dravidion points to a different 
c o nri u nions As iostonceiS of these sunilaritieu in Dravidian may be quoted 
Kantrattn nndcko "trembling'', noduka "trembling, shivering, ghokln g, tremor, 
fear'', nod^gu "Uremhling, shivering, tremor", nod** "to tremble much", 

Tamil fioriidlMt- "to shake, tremble, tremble through fear, to fafter, waver" 
(ndfu)^^ "to shiver, cause to quiver, etc.”), na)«- nnJuAfcu.- *to tremhle great¬ 
ly through fear", ftoftiAkot "dread, fear", Telugu naduktt (meaiung?), Tulu 
The root naduk/pv nodahp* contained in these words ta an ex- 
(dtsion of nod-, cf. Tam. lu^olat "tremhilmg, shaking". 


1. 8«e Tciiim, Kcygill DtetionBiy, av. edemt. 

2. Bowvnr. S. K. C^snssn, Otlgb and Dwebpoiant «t the Bengtli Langtiscc 
(l£26), 49; rtfihUy dsw* wtr "laava" anting words wbi^ on pvdbahly <d d«g origin. 
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Since no anologous words occur (ua for as 1 am fiwsre) in Sontali anii 
Sora (whicli are the besuknown reiireseatatives of rfisp^ the Kherwari and 
the Southern group of Munda) or in Burushaakit the possibility of boiTowing 
from Dravidian has to be seriously considered, the more so as ft root extension 
of the type iui4~t «o^w (il) P- is typically Dravidian- 

The verb nofati "trembles" should accordingly be dissociated from tur^i 
♦‘dances’*. For the latter verb, also, a forrign origin has been suggested, the 
main reason Wing tha t In view of the rather frequent mterchangc of initial 
b and n- it seemed unlikely that, e,flL, Mat. notwl “a rope-dancer, tumbler, 
buffoon, actor, dancer’’, Hindi lodi id., should have to be separated from 

Skt. lest, tafva-, m. "jdtiuiic^ch; vsiuyd tfi bhM*' (gabdakalpadruma), as 
ncfupd Is stated to mean “dancing-boy". On the other hand, although lotna- 
iwny be a rather late word, its t- cannot easily be explained as a development 
from n-, since we find in the UoMiautra la^va-, m- (and l4oa- in the com- 
mentary), which according to Uifvaladatta means “dancer". 'Hiere may be 
dlEference of opinion as to how this interchange of ? : f is to be accounted for, 
but the problematical character of the inferpretetton of this fact does not 
justify our denying the existence of the tact as such- If we may reJy upon 
these data td Ihe lexicographical works and upon the meaning assigned to 
them, we are led to ^sumc the existence of a word *ta|tu-a •naftt-a 

*l4u-o for “dancer", which can hardly be dissociated from Skt. Man-, 
■’dance", IdacpAti “cause* to dance". Now the excurrawe of several inter¬ 
changes of consonants and vowels in one and the same word (vix. at I, J; a, 
atiH a: 4: e) points decidedly to the conclusion that 'nufca etc, arc loan-words 
from one or more non-Aryan languages, which, again, implies that the tradi¬ 
tional explanation of tief- as a Prakritlc development of Skt. «rt- would have 
to be abmidaned-* It is not clear. Indeed, how these facts might be explained In 
one prefers to maintain the traditional derivation from Analogoua 
questions which might be raised widi regard to not- "trsahle" will not be 
discussed here-* 


3. See KooiiJelifkB Nederlmidsp A>tii)d«aila van Wetewehjsppen, 

Af^ Lcttcrk. K. R li S fp. 34, n, 3) vntl rf- Pnrto-Mimda Wonis UR 

A. II may bv noted that by the sida of B«ir. mf* “to moTs, sUf, budge, lo 

ShatRi^ to toCtor'' there ocxiir also such ccto-worda a* nd|*(hJr3 a moving of atirriag 
about", ttonhor ■** move, a tlir". while oo tie other hand wo Gad in Hindi thorthnrtna 
“la ttcmblt"', AanlianlhAf “Alveting", thartJtar “ihuddcrintl, tremhlJae", 

“lo tremble with Iwr “ (Ct Mai. thttrtharijJ, iharthnrfh iJwniiar, ihorulmJ, mspedively)* 
14 
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WT 

W, S, AtL*», Corobridge 

In refldinB cnntcsnpono^ ][ngitigttr statonffltB one encoti^lers the tenii 
‘»n)' in » many and diverse Gontejcts that one msy be forgiTCti for -wonder- 
tng -whether Its tue tony not be exceeded by its abuse. It is certainly true, 
B 9 a ificeat paper has sufigest^'J. that ‘we Jnay imt have succeeded yet in 

ctBfine the tvpidttums in which it is lesUlniate to spsdc of the pieasuzo 
of an elfiinent tero’J^ To this one ndi^t wld the sugeestinn that In no parti* 
fi T i W case is it essentia] to employ the conoept at all; and that its use arises 
only from the rctpiiieitiEnts of gBieralization. Before proceeding to expand 
tMs view it will be necessary to outline certain basic assumptions. 

At the several piftc*** in a given grammatleal structure ane sets up 
appropriate systems to give value to the dements of that structure;* in s 
simple example we might have a three-place rtructure comprising the ele* 
jnenls:— 

12 3 

Prefix Root Suffix. 

whl(di ml^l be said to constitute a Verb—whidi in turn eouM be an element 
of a more Induaive (c-g. sentence) structure. At each place in the Verb 
structure a system would be established, the specification of whose terms 
would give value to the element in guesUon; thus;— 

At pli^ 1 may be crtabliabed a (chaied) Prefix system of. say, 5 terms; 

At place a may be estaWbhed a (dosed) Suffix system of, say, 10 
terms; 

At place 2 may be established an (open) Root system which may run 
to hundreds of temia and be indefinitely extendable. 

When speaking of thair ayntagmatic rdationa, tenns in systems will also be 
referred to as units in structure. For each c omb i n a d oa of units (e.g. Prefix^ 
R(»ti 74 SuffixT) there wdll be a cortespanding tdionological statement The 
various phcmologiciil stetements, which In Uus case (by a combinaUon of 


t W. H«*S. TPS, last p. 77. n. 1. 
y CL B50AS, 1054. xviA p 556, n. g 
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gremmalical jmd logical crileria) might be to coo^itute *\^otds\ 

could lhjC!u be listed in a 

Theaej however^ waufil bt exjcesfiivcl/ cumefousi and it Is traditwial 
to reduct? the munber of entries by a process of factorkatioii. This is facili* 
tated by the circumstaitcc that it Is possible In many cases^ and particularly 
(aiui fortunately for the leticograiiiar) in the c&se of the BnoL ^teco, to 
cturelate the presenr^ of a given temi in the system with a more or less 
constant unit or cdmfdex of units in the phonological statement In such 
cases It is possible to avoid repeating this parucutar *bit^ oi the phouologlcBl 
atateraeoi for every ootnbination involving the grmmiialicai unit in questinn; 
n genefollzed formula tnay b€ given [cf, hi fated plurals\ 'dental prete- 
rites^), mid more or less general rules may be established for the conversiim 
of the lexical formula to ^tual phonological statement ( = ^internal sandhi'). 

A common cmtscquence of this proceduro (aiid uniirersal In the case 
of Roat 5 ) bfr that the temis ol the giam matkal systems come to be designated 
by the genera Uzed formxilao for their oorrespanding phonological bits (instead 
of the more ineffable ‘Pfrefix)a" etc,; as, for example, in Sanskrit: "The 
nominal suffix -(tkd* instead of the Pl^odnean ^ue'). Thertdn hes a 
tioz^ by ^^'hkk many have been begiukd, to caafuae the two levels of 
tnents. 

It should further be noted that these hits of phonological word-struc« 
tureSp whether moire or less generalized, do not necessarily constitute phono* 
logical structures in the usual sense of the temi. When the grammatical 
structure is of more than am element, any one hil cannot gencroHy constitute 
a wordTSimctfZie; and It is prohably the exception rather than the rule for 
a bit to tonstliute a sub-word stzueture in the sense o£ having e.g. a syllabic 
composition, whether of one or more syBableSi The non-structural nature 
of the hit b uiKlerllned by the neeessityi indulged by ZelUg Hunus, of 
recognizing '^dhiconlinuous morphemes* cDn^ijug of noit^ixmtigiams phone* 
TTiic aequ^ces^;* such slatemcnb ate generally made for mafor (e^* sen¬ 
tence) fftructurcs—H asuus quotes concord in Latin an example: but they 
could apply also within the word—e.g, 'reduplicated perfects* in Greek or 
Sanskrit: or the *^mfixed root* and ^split negative* in a Caucasian language 
such as Abam, where in was unsuccessful'^ the bits cerres- 

pemding to the grammatkal units R find Neg. ore respectively wi,, .10- 

and 


^ tn^ToftAT used Of m tedmicml tErm. 

4 MffduHh Ia StTuettiTol Lin&ukHi*t. pp. WS. 
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The bit (alkw Wiridi^e'), tlmn^ U not struetuj^ed fljid has no phdiio- 
lo^cat 5tatu& divorced tooiio the word ^ which it Is a bit| It is Twutid", but 
ii la not a ^bound fonn*^ Bince it Is not a in the sense that the woxd Is 

a *free* om. It Is true that similar considerations apply in theory to the word 
within the sentence;^ but there are phonobgical apart from lOTCical justLBca- 
tions for treating the word as a structure. These are concenied not so touch 
with ^Gretucslgnale^i which provide at best partial and confirmatory criteria; 
nor with the one-w^ ^enteace, which in most languages is excepiionah but 
rather with the fact that it proves to be a relevant pia:^ of the sentence for 
the statement of proeadic relations (o.g. tetroSexion in Sanskrit, the relevant 
structure for the statement of which la the word;* or stress in Abaaui. there 
being only one main stress per word however sesquipedalian), The bit has 
generally no 5uch prosodic relevance. 

The main raison d’etre of the bit b its inclusion in a lesdccm of hlls; 
tfaotigb it may have phonological significance in so far as bits corresponding 
to different elements of grmnmatical structure may require the establishment 
of different phonDfogical systems (e-g- different C-systems for Prefix-bits and 
Suffix-bits) * 

To revert now lo tero. W, Hjuls has remarked that, ""To say that sheep 
in mony sheep has a ^etunponeaii^ zero *plursl*'* can only conceal the £ac| that 
sTieep by itself ia indeterminate as to being 'aingubr^ or ^plural" However^ 
sheep by Itself is not the same as sheep in. a i^irase, c 1 au^> or sentence. In 
the vast maiority of sentences of e-g, type N V one could establish a two-term 
system of number fjoncord^ viz — 



Stem Hoot + Sulfix Stem d- Suffix Root 


And it may be said that to the SulExal units there corresponds a pHoncrlogjcal 
bit statable in generalized terms as 'assibilatjoii^^ There are, however^ cases 
where the gnmimatical structure of Vj viz* Root (without Suffix), indicates 


5. a Bhjirqhitrl, VakyepBdl^ I. 73. 

6 G. BSOAS. xvi/JJ. R. 561. a* 7, 

T. tPCi 

a Whm. u in diU cast, tlie nGe function ei iht Suffix it la IntBcate ccmco<rd, 
and the coQcarU kiit hesa xnued as a pfoportr of ^ tienlfmce, ihs Soffixsl i^jtiaus 
cm 1^ dnflnlAiiin consist nniyi of mm I f UTn, which msy be d^s^gtuted {for 

‘monlser^^ 
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Phiral concord, but where the bit corresponding to the N. SufSxal unit is not 
describable as ‘assihUalaoii' (e.g, oawn>. These cases of course requite spe¬ 
cial siatetnent But there are also cases (e^ sheep) where there is no cor¬ 
responding penological hit. One alternative here is to sa^ that we have a 
third term in the concord system, via t— 



Stem Root 


The other alternative ia to mauitoin the two-term system, ajid to say that in 
th e case of sheep we stlU have the N structure Stem -f- SuSbc, but that the 
SiifllKai unit has no corresponding ponolcsgical bit. Le. that In 


PL 



N V 

Sb 

Sb = 0 (whero = refers to the correspondence between grammatical and 
phonologica] statement). This can take its place beside such statements of 
excepUons as (for Sba) = n,^ tnvoives e greater economy of statement 
*h^n an expan^on of the concord system for a very few eases. One would not, 
of course, wish to speak of sheep having a 'component uero plural*, which 
wonld be an Intolerably confused statemenU-‘sheep* would imsumably refer 
to some kind of poaological statement; 'component', if it referred to Suffix, 
would belong to the grammatical structure of K; 'plural' is a property of 
the grammatical structure of the sentence; and 'zero' is a terminal of the 
gtanunatical-phonological equatiooi ~ 0). 

In fact what linguists generally rail "zero'’ Is not the zero (second) 
terminal of such an equation, but the The tlngnistie "rero" is pnrallei 
rather to the fictional quantities employed in algebra, which are ultimately 
cancelled by the 'antithetic error' (as Vaihinoeh terms It)*® of equation with 
xero. A t-lgjgjjcp l ^cample may maku this edear: Fezmat’s solutkm to the 
problem of divi din g a line n into two parts, z and a — z, so that — x) 
should be a maximum, was to subatitate for x an arbitrary larger part, viz. 
jc 4- e; by equating 3i:*(a — z) with (x e)®. (a — z — c) he arrived 

9. l«. *nuftU»tiOD*. 

10, The PhilowiAy A* tf, lOU. 
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at 2«i + ae = 3a? Zee + cmd his (ktina was thsai fBnr#^n<w) hy the le- 
tjjaj a = 0; the expresuons ooatainiiis e dxop out, ami tho s ol u U oa 



In there is no sn^Ie zero tmitj there are various 'renrfaahle 

units. The use of the term "zero" Eor the unit itself may, however, find some 
lustificatitm in the arithmetical use oi 0, In a nmaber such as M the ^le 
funcaon of the 0 is to contrihute to the necessary structure within which 5 
may occupy the decimal positimi; the structure is parallel to e^., 53, 
whereas 3 not only occuj^ a place in the stractuie, but is also the class of 
all triads,^ 0 lias no such dess function—it is a unit in structure and a tema 
in a nystem, and nothing more. In the linguistic case considered above there 
was no special term in a system of which 0' was staiaMe, but only certain 
examples oi a term, viz. ■when in relation with certain specific terms in the 
Sl-system. e.g., SU^ At the iJumological level of statement one seeks to 
avoid such syntagraatk implicacioiis <of which the more general are tradition¬ 
ally clarified as “asrimilatitin', ■epentheaa', etc.) by abslracUng the rekUon. 
ship as ft 'prosody', or property of the whole structure within which it ob- 
iftins. At the grammatical level, hou'cver, the matter is considcrahly more 
eemplex, particutarly when the terms of an open system are ooncemed (as 
here In the Stem), which may have Utile or nothing in common except the 
relation in question (sheep, deer, sircroft, etc.). A special term of which one 
could state *= 0* would fmly be cstahlishable if we assumed, for example, 
that in all ctiiicoids both K and V always Itxdude a Suffixai element; it would 
then be necessary to say of N that in the Ftural concord *Sfi — s, hut in the 
Singular concord that *S* = O’. This, however, mm might well hesitate to do, 
on the grounds that the latter examples would be approadmately as nUMrous 
ns the former, and there would therefore he no partteulai justlftcatkm for 
basing the generalized structure St + S on the former. Such a generelization 
of the more complex riiucture without regard to frequency, would be sub¬ 
ject to legitimale wanting that 'the todiscrimmate- use of zero seg¬ 

ments and void elements can make many diSerent language Btructures ieem 
storildy similar*;" and to NmVa criticism that Hhe description of a language 
unduly sprinkled with zeroa merely for the soke of struchiral ctm* 
gr u e nc e ntri b a I nner '-** 


Tf Qtutei! br ViusixEn. op. tk„ n3f. 

li By FVnars driiiutictft: cf. Rtssiu^ HUt, of Wattm PJiitosoFhtf, p. 8S8. 

13. ^ ^ n.' & 

14 . Sforp^olo^fi ti- el- HjtUsblct Jajc-omoit, dltjjC, p . H 
Kali»sldKn‘> mod a Gem, C«fi. d* S-, H, P « ('Ll tvocBtim des ligne* atro*!. 
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^ case woold be difieient, hawev», if tbe "zero” tmn were otay one 
in a comparatively large syste3jiH The geoeralired structure wouU then be 
m U» basis of a statistically high maiortty, and the «r© device 
would be a of avoiding the recognition of a separate structure for a 

small minority of cases. This is precisely the manner in which mini em¬ 
ploys zero. The following typifies his method. 

Tot Pamni the grammalical category Noun is characterized by a mini¬ 
mal structure 

Boot H- SudSx 1 H- Suffix 2. 

where Root + Suffix 1 constitutes the Stem» and the Suffix 2 system b that 
of Case. 

In naming the terms of grammatical systems Pacini sometimes uses a 
purely arbitrary label (e.g,, fun ^ 'Aorisf), and sometime one derived from 
the corresponding phonological Ht (eg., fo = 'Instr. Si.): frequently the 
name Is so seketed that there Is a ohmuo eonespondence between the let- 
ters of the name and those of the phonological bit; it can thsn be assumed 

in the absence of any contrary statement, e.g., the grammatlcei unit 
Sl.« = the phonological bit fra- Thus the minean grammatical statement 
of the Acc- Sing, of a ceHain noun mt — 

B S, Ss 

tra am, 

for which the corresponding phonological atatemont (in phmiemic terms Is 
cfceitram." In the conversion of I^inean formulae to phonological state¬ 
ment We encounter the two terms ^stfiantn and nefesn. Ttic first of these, 
lU. 'having a place’, we might expect to refer to the units of the grammaiica! 
Btmeture; and the latter, lit. ‘specification’, to tlicfr corresponding phonOH 
Ingical bits. But Pacini seems to apply the term sthnnin rather to the gene¬ 
ralized pltonologlcal formulae, from which the ddein are then derived by the 
various processes of sandhi etc.'* It appears probable that Panini himself 
may have been confused by the use of phanoh^idilly inspired labels for gram- 
maUcal units; and the traditional tronslattoo of PSnlni’s temm by ‘original’ 
and ‘substitute* respectively suggests a reoognitioQ that both belong ta the 
(phonological) level of statement, end that one b 'prior' to the 
Modem linguists, notably In the U- S. A,, have perpetuated this *proce5s’ in¬ 
terpretation of Pai>ini with their cpistemnlogicaUy naive 'basic underlying 


M. Vt ir. tn. 

15. 0. BtorooUj Thf pp. 38^. 
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forms': this is most dearly ilenicmsmrted in BtooMrmo’s patently PSnlnean 
•Menomini Mcrphophoncnxies’.** 

The question of asro arises for P&nini from nominal foima having a 
phemolo^cal statement such as bhajttm, where the bit bfi-Sj- is Identifiabk as 
corresponding to the granonatlcal R unit 'hhaj', and -am as corresponding to 
the S- unit 'am*: which accounts for the whole of the jdiOinological atatemcnt 
In order to Tn a in t fi»" the generality of Ihe fodroulae R + Si + Sc for all 
Nouns, Papini has recourse in such coses to an Si unit V* (as one in a large 
system ol Si terms),« Thereafter the Ection is cancelled out by the reoog- 
nitioa that V = O'; actual terminology here is Topo oeh*,** Lc., 'aimi- 

hilaticin of v‘. where *Iopo' is precisely The use of the label ‘v’ is con¬ 

venient, since there ja no other Si umi thus naiaed. 

This device finds a remarkably close parallel in the work of Dfi 
Saussuhs:— 

, une lacine, comma telle, no peut constituer tut mot el rece- 

voir Tadjonction directe d'une desinence-Qua fout-il alors pcnsar 

du cas tros frwiuent ou raclne et tbfeme de flesiOD sembleni se con- 
fondre, ctHKnie on voit dans !e grec pHWka .... compare i la raclna 
pliKp-? . * - . N’est-ce pas en contradiction avec la distinction qua 
turns vanons d’fitablir? Son, .... nous dirons que “Qamme'’ eat 

nn tht^me 4 aujffua tiro -Je radical reste distinct de la racine, 

m£me sll lui est jdioniquement identique” 

The examples considered above will have shown that the linguistic 
device of "zero” is iustified only by the requirements of general statement; in 
order lo extend the application cd a given grammatical structure, the 
established at a place in that structure is made to include a term for which, 
unlike the other terms, no phonological bit Is statable. Tim device has appU- 
cations to phonological structure alsot the system established at a place ui 
that structure may be made te include a term for which no phonic exponents 

®Te 5tetahle-^ 

It is evident that att Increase in generality may involve a decrease in 
the "aupreprialeness" of the statement to the partioul^ catei this _prke is 
inevitable, end one must consider carefully whether it is worth paymg; but 


17. rCLP, Vin. PP. lOML 
Ifi. HL a sz {‘bkeia aviV')> 

IP, vi. ta-7* 

ao. CCMI«, p. 25S, . 

n. Tb* device « emph^yed phoaolsgtaiUjr ad discuaed In my eriade AspnaUon 

lE the BSpitttt ftoate*!' which It i* hoped to puhlisb dsertly. 
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the simple existence of a pnoe should not be a reason for rejecting the tnm- 
sactioo. In this matter U^istic "ierfl" has a parallel to mathematics. For 
the arithmetical use of 0 m^ht be said to result to statements that are less 
it<nri Optimally appropriate to e,g„ the counting of fingers: math^natically 
10, as a two-elsment structure, belongs to the series 11, 12 ... . etc., and 
not to the series of one-etement structures 1, 2 . # . . 9; this contrasts with 
the (digitally derived) linguistic system of ntimeratkm in c.g., Sanskrit, 
where dofo, as a one-clstnent structure, bclotiga to the series efco, dva 
luiva, and not to the aeries of two-element structures dud-daia . , . 

etc. The mathematical rem falsifies the evidence of fingers and toes (and of 
everyday language) | but that is no gmuad for co>ndeninlng its use: it la a 
small price lo pay for the abstract and general calculations that it makes 
possible. 

Finally it may be remarked that F^tol nowhere uses the mathematical 
term for aiero** (Skt iilnyam, 'vacuum*, calqucd by the Axahic fifr, whence 
♦ciphcc* and, by another route, 'aero'). In the first place, au already noted, 
what ia generally called ‘'zero'’ to linguistics is, by comparison with the mathe¬ 
matical U.W, inappitjpriately so call^—the name is given to tim wrong ter¬ 
minal of the equation. And to the second place, Pautoi was operating with 
his device of ^lopo’ long before any mathematician, possibly even before the 
establishment of any system of writing;** the mathematical zero too was an 
Indian invention, but our first oertato evidence for its use is about a mlUec- 
nium later t hnn PantoL" Before the adoption of zero and place-value, mathe¬ 
maticians had employed the device of consonants to todkate number and 
vowels to indicate value, and of this praatice S. R, Das has remarked that, 
“The study of Sanskrit grammar and metrics seenut to have led the mathe- 
nt&tical genius of ArpabJutfa to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the 
sake of brevity";** but still “the system required the zero for its perfection" 
—^was this invention also perhaps linguistically inspired? 


22 It Is perhsps toti timt wiuses Fin {ZPh^ ISSO. 3/<. p, IBS, n. 1) to dmy to 
ySnlnl Ow of 

23. Cf. A irn * Ptioftetfcj (it ^ncieiu tmfto. p 15; K»osif«a, 4«tliTopoIi»pVi P- S33' 

24. Cf. CvaTHEi, KZ, 60, 1944, pp, 1283; Fticani. ZDMG, LVn. pp. TSSff; S mttw ft 
KAHPonfW, T7i* Hindii-itrabic Kuwertli, Ck IV; Dasta ft Sown, JJlftory of Hfiniii 
Kolhotiiatle*, PbtI I, pp. TSflt S, tL Das, *T1ms Oikio mid Developawol of Numeral', 
IHQ, m, 1927. pp. STJf, 3Saf.; KtTTH, (lift. Of SeduIerEt LUMVtui^, pp- XidU f. CTbs 
etrlior use of Bftapota by FiBgaLi, Ck 5, vliL seews rally to tofra to tlw liwiice 
of o porikuliir opentirac ef Weur, IS, vtii, p 440), 

SS. ep. cU., p. 114. 
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H, W. Bailey, Cambridge 

lu the work of Lasl century the contributloii of the Old Indian voca¬ 
bulary IQ the clarification of the Old Jnminn texts ?ras of decisive importance, 
Great port of the Old Itaniim vocabulary had been lost and at that time the 
residue in New Persian and other mudem Iranian dialects was i nuuIB cienl 
to fill the lacunae- Since that time 50 much of the Middle Iramian voea* 
biliary baa been njcovered, partly from the lDan*words in neighbouring 
languages, as and ArmenLaUi but mere particularly from the manu* 

scripts eontainijag the forgoUen languages of ParihiansT Segdums and the 
Scythian tribes of the Saka* together with the recently discovertnl Old Per¬ 
sian words* that we can expect our Old Indian tc^ts to be illumined in their 
turn from the Iraitian vocabulary. At time^ a word which Occurs once 
cmly in OH Indian texts can be ahown 10 boiong to a large iamdy <rf words 
in Iranian. Thus ha an article in memory of the late Professor Schaykr 1 
have endeavoured to show, inter alia, lhal the isolated Vedie rittf* oi the 
Khilanl, variant to piH- 'hiil*, means *riring ground, hill*, and that it attests 
die verbal base ian- 'to rise* in Old Indian* and so belongs with ihe 'wide¬ 
spread Iranian x^erb sew- *'tQ riise, raise', which has now been traced to Av^ 
ten,^ and in the Middle Itmdau Parthian^ Persim^ Scigdian and Khotan Saka. 

In these few pages to honour Professor Sunm Kumar CHAirmn 1 
have called attGntian to ntlier siimlar groups of words. 

1 , fcram- 'lo thresh^ 

Threshing ia carried out in three ways, by treading, by beating and 
by nibbing,* 

The word for rubbing has provided Kafiri Waigali mfirs*, muri- ^ihi^k" 
compared to Askun tn45r- ^rubV* The beating is foinwj to Ossetic (‘'Wew 
Scythian*"), Dlgoron infljun* Iron iidf hiinyr, *lhre^* when compared with 
ndd *beaten', used as the participle to nil7lUI^ ^to bent"-"* The Middle Pci^iiid 


L Bath m ireirb, pies. and in the nmm mnakm^y ijat ^hbh fiui rneiniEia 

li ^rising* hiU', wt^ m Ihu Althwlichet WfirfefbiAfih piopcstd, 

2. ScmaBES^N£B£n?c, HiaTrcrlk-Dti^ e,Y. DieflchtiJL 

3 ^ G. MoiBGzssTiriun^, Hor^ T\dnk^ Spropuid, t 72 Ta, Waigab. 

4 See GH tnafun belowp 
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'beat* b also used fm- thresli'> The Hurd meaning 'treading' is 
found in the use of Iranian xraTH- S«alk, Head’ and 'Ihre&h' In dewvnUv'ea 
winch are widely spread In Iraiiian. dialectSi TThc simple verb b known in 
New Persian xiramidcji io walk gracefully, strut", and mefining ‘come ^ 
Sogdian •xrdm*.* Tbe dialect forms are the following: Paraci 

‘ihreshiiig floor' from •xromoTW-, New Pots, strmnn, xerman. OrmurS 
Yidv« JCUTOm. Munji xuram, Wakhi cerdm, Orosori iiruirt, Sarikoli 
Sanglcui xormon,* Biilficj has fchttfindui pH to store grain (Bralim 
xurrtim) and Jfitrm.* 

With these derivatives in Iranian from fcmm- we have now to asso¬ 
ciate the Indo-Aryan and Kafiri krtiwi- and Icrand- Thus we find Khowar 
(Citrol) JcroTTi- ‘Ihreah'i Kali feram- "to threidi’, and kromfei^eirt ‘threshinfi 
floor • The verb b well attested in Old Indian krem- 'to go, stride", pres, 
krdinaie, fcrdiitaii. participle krdnta- and inf. krdrnitmn. An enlarged base 
kmnd-, ‘thresh* with -d-.i® is used in the Divyavadana 563-8 akraMWO- ot 
the udns ‘sesame seeds", where the Tibetan tranalalion has brduna 'beat, 
pound, tiiresh\^ 

U now we surrey some of the tripartite Kysteans d verbal forms in¬ 
volving nasal and the enlargement -d*, as is per- "strike', pr-ent, pr-eit-d-, 
fcer-^ «kcr- 'cut’, sfcr-em-, *fer-en-d-; bher- ‘to jut out", bftt-em-, bbr-euv bftr- 
en-d-i kel- *to sound', kl-etn- Icl-en-d- and others,^ we should expwl simi¬ 
larly here to find a simple uncnlm'sed base Ind. fear. 

Thb expected base b lo be seen in the Vedic word JcUlo-s 'thrMhlng 
floor' occurring from the Higvede onwHids. Here we have 10-48.7 «« 

porfSn prdri hanmi bhfifi 'like the sheaves upon the threshing floor 1 
a greater part’. It is found also in ihc Atharva-veda and later Vedic. den- 
vative adjectivtr kfMityii-. 

The claim that thb fchdfo- with its fch- and its -1- belan^ with krem- 
and Jcrmid- 'thresh' introduces the sliU unresolved problem of the coexistence 


S. C SjaTHBioa**. MilMllrttilitrTie 22S B. 

e, viivBsiarB-jalJLkii- ., ■» mit 

7. C. MottcBHSTiEaxt, Jnd’o-lrofltnn Frenti^r pi«tri^e* tt , - 

8. G. MoMtKsrrnwE, Norwk Thlwk SimuTvii 5. Si\ OmmuUto. 

». NvTjfc TiiHric. SjrrcorJd- 5.31. __ . 

M. Thi. «nL,rBVT»«it rf a by -d- t, one v Js 

Tbam they mr elilnjcd for iwru, wu, row. «ii, flier, wet. tt^i *«d nony oUw** 

In W fttwg -p fiirinn tT V'etyljtlelieiiifH WoiteTtwcli. 

11. Cited Ui Ji liojfol AstuJic Scf. 1953, p. 17* 

Ik The bases oro llsto4 la WAtm-PoiMncT. Verpl. WfiHerbiicTi* 

13 . Macsosoi aniJ Kuth, Vedki l»dirT. s.v. 
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ol Ic, if p kit, th| ph (Irjiiuxm &i fl in Indo^lranijm- Urns we Imva 

to compare the f^dlowing. 016. Ind. kltnii- "to dig** with 

AwaUm xq.7iya^, 'fcnint^m, of the founiBin^ AvestBiJ^ Old Peril, kan- 
*^dig*| Khotan^ *(hg', beside kMh^ 'fountain!, Sogd Siit^ilariy 

Old Ind. kharvd- •defe<rUve\ Witt Aveatan Sogd, Ttie word 

for *road' Is an excelletii example ol this problem. From Avcstan p«ttild nom. 
alng. masc. beside pa^d getu smg^ wc have pdrsid- beside jw**- fmn older 
*pO}itiA}- and pj[irb> thus shaving the origin oi the 4^*,^ The Old Indian 
has introduced th in all its forms. hes kept the gender of fjiijirf ^roed* 

nm5c.^* So too Old lod. prtltii^ %ide^ Avestan conespouda to ihe 

Greek TiXariHs. 

Tlie medial development can be easily e^^Iiijned by recognisiug lhai 
Itido-Iranian had kept -h- front the Indo-Etiropean laryngeal b# Initially the 
tli 0 prepuce of a sound before fc. 1, p mey have bft it$ trace In the espim- 
tion« as itv later Indo^Aryan we find the nozmal change of Old Ind. 
^kandha- ^masa* to Pah smcJ Prakrit kknadha-. The problem would lead too 
far afield here: we returti to kram-. 

The senes khtU*, fcrnfU, kraitd- csao he oonfirmod by refening once 
ExiDie to other Indo^Eurnpemi language Wc at once find that Ihe umtx- 
Urged base occttrs in Lit. fcalti *t Let, tafu beside Lit. kulHi. *1 thresh*. 

liCt^ fctcJ’U *1 bcatf ihresh*,^^ Thai a base kef- ^beali thresh^ Thus we can 
detect the three forms m Indo^^Eiiropean kel-. The moan- 

lugs heat' and "treatT derive freon the coie source. 

By thU e\idence we are Ihuj induced Id that th^ Dravldian words 
of Similar form^* should be kept apart 

3. Indo-lramaR wiy- : tti-, 

Ossetic Digoron tndjun Ho tbn^ish’* Iran ndj "act of throshtug^ 

whence the Iron vdj kunyn Ho thresh^) derives from By compar* 

ing Ossetic Digorou ntmun, 7ru7» nUmyn. participle ndd "beat» knead, siiimp*. 

14- On kharvd^ w T. E™ow* 5bm*p Telttmt, p S Soipi knr-tutlf 'hewing 
dor4^tiYe for tK^Tcapcaidi to filgvpdii Iaeh aj«i 

ddV* from dani- : i£al«, 

15. Tbff IntPT Imnltui •lEtFpori Av^nstan tbuj OsacUi:, wMeIi 

keeps n -nt-, Ima in LhU wtrrd its liaa poTtde nom gmg^ hut 

knrps -11^- in knnthJL- *town^ 

la G, McffifiiFKEnii^ rn^o^Ji^lsn Lnngvashiw t ISt Rolanl in 

A K. FiBAitcm. mduMkit Tekit^, p. 72. 

17. WAtai-I^RoirwY, toe, Ht. I 43? 

IS. ai B. ZitiTmATr, IVltoory of IndiGL, IHtic. Anurr. PhlfoHn)hi£a,[ 

5odfty. S8, m m. 
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w can isolate tfae base nani- beside no-, and tia-y-W Tliua ws have a pair 
of bases to put with Old Ind. 5 am- besido ya. fpres, ‘go’, Hie basic 

meaning of this nani'-, nd-, nitg-, and nay- is then appi^ fbree to\ 

The same verb coa now also nafely be iseen in Wakld p 9 mdc 'a chum' 
£nnn parbal- with the sufitx -n.®* It can be seen also m Khotan. pamtiindji. 
Sfd plur^ 'they tsyoh' in the ijurable of the blind men, who are asked to 
describe an idephant from knowledge of one part which they are asked to 
toucbi The text is in £! 2 .122 pArneitidd fmiMi 'the b^ind touch the 

elephant*. Tlie corresponding Pali text Jn LTdnmi G,-l has a dliTerent 
Sion, Hiere we road jdccttnilhdruti^ Aart^hn 'Jic made the men blind 

from birth to see the eiephant'. The context requires the 'presaiire upon*, 
that is, tlie touching of the elephant. Hence the Khotanese had par^nay- 
irom part-naif-. One other form of this verb (not yet dear) may be traced 
in P 28iM,55 pofuS,® in reference to the touching of a beggar's stick, 

Tliis base tutp-r ni- is further to be necogriised tn a group of words 
connected with the idea of 'fat’ and 'liquid'. Thus we have IChotanese nipatn- 
fai, butter’ corresponding to Sansk. lurt'amfn and Tibetan mnr,'® de 
'cujds\ nyetuted 'whei'* for Sansk. imtstM, Tibetan ?o4cha; Sangleci nlguk, 
Ytdva-Munjl nipd 'sour milk'; Zor. PahL. N^w peJrs. pamr 'dieesB', found in 
Armen, (xinir, and iji Wakhl, Paste panTr, Baluci poiwr.=“ In thie I propose 
to sec ^pati-ntra- with ntrtu rather than nttfra- iiiiice bases in ; -i- have 
regularly an adjective in 4-™-, as Avestan Jim-, oTrn, xsirn-. Old tnd- k^ra-. 
Similarly the Avestati ouS-mfra of yaami 49J.0 Is to be as 'mighty 

to help', that Is, (tusk- with itiiKi- from the same source as AvesUm mSi/*', 
Old- Ind, ‘power’, and the Hlttite verbal base mni- { mi- 'to bccroie 

strong', mi-nu- causative ‘to moke prosper 

From Indo-Aryan and K^iri occur further dertvaUves of tliia tioy-. 
Old Indian has flaua-futo- 'fresh butter', frequent in taler Vedic Saiphitas 
nnd Bralunanas-®* Later the reflexes of the same nita- survive In Indo- 

ID, Th^ qI TtOd 'beaten^ ii thuft Irqm Indf^-Eimrptfmii thxii fram 

{iJtliOUgifi iJw i&ar- P^iLivI v^tak 'vomiked* hail Irom iUiUlcie OM 

Znd and Khotgn^ 

2 a. G. MoflOCKsmimfL FT^nUer Lan^g&$ 1 ] 5 ^, 

21, £lt4dclhi«r p. 4^ In tfie CkLms^ Ed. Chmviam^ has 

ihjt^e vtsrlif for ^lalcv Imld uf iuid Ctreitt Cffulti L 33ft 

S3. SsddbasSra SO v. 4; r* I atiJ els^whezx?. 

23. G, rndo-fmuan Frmti^ U 2^. FaMavf la K 23^ 

ITl t Sy VicL. ?. d?; fVDlLiiii;g & l^uhtiivlk TiSi Ln W 0£MC£^ LdtuiE^lira dett mi 

A^rnruToirm Ln H. HvaacsvAJTH .221. 

24 Macdoheul Kid Kmif, V'flJfe tV. 11 b not C. C Omswrag'^ fti^ 

dur cliind. 
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Axyan Kalina niu, ntl* (with *u, -I- tcom intervocalic -J-t, and Daoteli nit. 
f^nti has nipA.^ Tbc nnua-ruta* is set among the dadhi type of food, thus 
in Hit Mahabharata (Calc. 1 . 1 , 262 ) luiijanitBTjt y«di« dadfino 'as ihe butter 
is the best of the dadJii (curds) 

We Ivave then a seriis of words, verbal in the senic of 'pmas', and 
detlvalive in «ito- 'curds’ and ‘butter and -nira* of ‘cheese’. This variety 
of meaning can be illustratsd from ibe base Indo-European seu-; «i- ‘to ^ss 
out' and m derivative* ‘juice'i m attested in Greei Ttei. ‘it rains’, iiAtj *dirt. 
mud'/Celt Ir. s^tk ‘sap’i Old Ind. suwiSti, suii- ‘press out juice*, Avestau 
hav-, hit-, wilh sdma-s, Avestan haemn-, and sira 'intoxicanl', Avcstan /iitm-, 
Khotan hui^. In LitbuEuuan we have «id 4 *sap from mies’.*^ 

For this range of meaning wc can also dte the base Old End. pap*: 
pi- 'to swcH’i froDi which come pdifatej pj/oj/nte, puyoa* ‘liquid, milk, waler*, 
pi»uf- ‘swoUeii. thick', pStraii- * 131 % From Iranian Avestan paynhv ptianuin*, 
Khoian, pi faf, Ossetic /iu ‘fat*,Now Pars, ptwu 'cream cheese', Wakhl p 6 flti 
'butter'.® 

We may therefore ciepect to Ond beside the verb, in Ossetic ad-, nd-y-, 
Khotan. nay, Wakhl ai-, and the derivatives Indo-Aryan and Kafiri iitto- 
‘butter, curds’, Mid. Jnmian pnw 'cheese', some form signifying 'Uquid' 
This ji h'^dd be recognised in Old Ind. airo- water in the Epic, and in the 
niiKira- ‘water, mud’ of ihc Lexica. For the form note the word riira- In 
ApfbhroipM for 'cheese' in comparison with Old Ind. twwim-, tibora- 'sour 
milk’,® These words shcrw the suffix -tat- enlarged by -a-, beside the word 
pi-vaii, fem. piuaTi fat’. The adjective iteam- is similar. 

These words are found m the Later Indo-Aryan, but it would be a 
to suppose that en argumentum e sllentio in the case of Old Indian 
texts is plausible: the traditinn is far too scanty and accidimUiL ftecall 
beside the tuTo- just cited, which behmgs with Avestan tuiri, and 

Greek the Apabhrajpaa word, ckdd ‘cheese',® and also the many bapax 

legomena in the Vedic texts. As an example we can quote the ayiJda- of 
the Atharva-veda 12. 1. 30 rendered hesitatingly by ‘rnitcus’, which can bo 
shown to be connected with Iranian Sogi yrftnfc for older ‘iinjaw-ka-. 


SSl Mobcehstubhi. Jin l-ancucifl^i U 

2t3. ClL^ in 51 WjJfTKBSTTx, Hitt. Jndiam X.ijtfrotiL’i^ I 3^. 

ZJ, Other worik In H 4®, 

3$. VerffL Wb IJ 73i O- Fronilttr 

23- 13iiB cairijHirtsflH I owe tu R. L- Tbhwbl 
30. L. Al^dObJ’^ ^ 
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sttfsUid also in Zor. Pahl. acai/ulc^ Kew Pfirs. xa^u, xayii "splUl^* (to 

whicli also must bo added Kliotau. Aar^tda*)^ 

Here then one# again ire find the claim of Drsvidl^n origin to be 
reversible: the ttir irf Taaui b either an independent word or |K:)^hly taken 
from Indt>'Aryaii,*^ 

This is aJso the place to claim Dnother cognate of heat^-. 

Armenian Ims an IraniBii toan-word* recognbahle by its fonrii in patnes 
'rampart, fortlllcfltion\ pfitnci at^el 'to fortify^ The word passed also to 
Georgian as pht'nez^t in the ^me meaning-^. 

The cnlnrgamoni by -a- ts frec|0#nt Thus we have in Old Indian 

bfinkp-, uaks-j rds-i bbdfr-j and others in Irsiuan. From Indo-European 
uct- ^urn' we have Old Ind. T?es- in i?e^fcd-s ^rope for snungllng', and ve^^s 
!rope\ witJi ve^taie "surround^ So here we cixn expect to have nai-s-, later 
from noy- ^beat\ 

If now we note tha4 in Ossetic XHgoron, and Iron h^iZ means heafen" 
and Voad’, and that from Mid, Pers. mpunUin 'beat' we find pil-xrast 'elephant 
beaten* for 'toad', and New Persian explained as 'fundsnientimi fnuri\ 

we may claim that nai^ could yieid a word for 'bealeriL^ work either of a 
trenchj a rampart or a foundatian. The compoFand Is then the fort* 

dlTGcied against (petEi-) and in defenc#.^ 


n. M. B, BKDtEAir^ toe. ctL 2S@. 

aia. HL AJxrAEiAiT^ Armmdan Ptymotopicat Dittlmuiry, hftj nothing of %m hert. 
E. liEsnnx^ dteussed xrotf Jn Archoeol am Ifflu 11 


THE INTRUSIVE -R- IN INDO-ARYAN 

Blf 

P. B. Panhit, 

ConsoQiitits of tho t~ scries io Gujarati are pponoiiflced with the xioder* 
side of the tip of the Longue, slightly curled, striking against the Limerslde 
of the alveolar arch. When the contact it made, there Le b notable teiisicm 
of the tongue, (Actually, sucnsaful attempts have Iwen made to teach deaf 
children to pronounce t, by instructing them to keep the tongxia in ( position 
but applying a greater ammuit oi force in the contact by the tongue. The 
resulting f Is ecceptahle to GujsraU listeners and the acoustic effect is non'* 
distinctive from the normal f). 

Considering the aspirated and die voiced sounds, we biive four 
idionenMs of this claas; i\f, /Ui/. /d.^t There are tvi-o uUophones of 

the I4J phonenw: [dJ ^ Cri- ^ standard Gujarati they are in comple- 
mienUiry dbtributloii. [d] occurs initially and when proceeded by a nasalised 
vowel or a imsal comsonsnli trJ occurs ehsewhere. 

tr] 1® pronounced with tongue curled far back towards th? soft palate, 
and released w'lth a flap against the innergide of the alveolar arch, ’fhe 
contact is made by the underside of the tip of the longuc. 

/p/ is tlie na w^ l phoneine of this dass. The tongue is curled back 
in a manner si mdfi*' to [t 3» released in the same manner. The contact 
is oIbo made by the underside of the tip rf the tongue, /p/ (like (rl) does 
not occur initiaBy. There is also on absence of 'lemion,* or 'ftiree* (refemsd 
to ebtn'e) in the pronunciation of [rl sud /$/* 

Thus in {p] and /ijy, curling of the tip of the tongue b much more 
noticable, tlie tip being raised towards the soft palate. This feature distin¬ 
guishes them from the /(/, /(h/, /d', where the tongue b curled only 
towards the alveolar arch, 

Gujarati /r/ is an alveolar dap. It ia pronounced Ijy the Up of the 
tongue tapped against the teeth-ridge. It consists of one top. 

In modem Gujarati pronunciation, when this /r/ prececds /iji/ or [rl. 
it la assinillated bi standard coUoquiaL It Is retained in polite speech. Thust 

bPyni for 
g3yi|d for 
doyji for doryi 
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naSyyo for 

h^yfe for b^rre etc. 

(In the dialects of Kathiawar^ Instead of & ^ gUdep we get a towered 
centralised vocalic gtido). 

The phonetic process is dear. The underside of the apex curls etirlier 
for the flap and the tap of the /t/ is bst. 

In Gujitrati script^ however^ /r/ La this content is always wrilten^ and 
the prckminchitlon with /r/ b the accepfahle polite form. 

Historically, there are soma mtere^iing eximipiles In which the /t/ b 
lost not otdy la pronunciatiou, hut te nnt retained even in the script. The 
only pronunciation—^poUte or coloquial—of these words b withoul the /r/% 

eSrdyo—s- m. lower gannen.t—of wometL St caraT^a-^ ext. with 

bhdpkQ—s* n* flour of bajm cooked in wntet (food of the poorl, 

cf. Guj. roof hhar^—vfl 'to pounds rofers to the in-epatation 
of the flour. 

kSndiyo—E- m, basket of cone or bainboo. 

Sk fccrtt^akflk > N. k^rp4*P kti. kawijto, P. fcarm, M- fcnrmrfo. 

^ eneloaure; 

Sk. t)ftrttoda-- cf. Mi'chhakatikai— vQT<n/}da-lambuoi 'hanging 
Irum a wallV This early oocuirejice of MIA vaTTn^a^ 
precludes the possibility of borrowing from Homance 
Languages. Sec ND barcift.ddi Bloch of the NIA 

languages cited, nnly Guiarali has lost 

In the Iasi two words, vSpdli the -r^ lo^t before -i^- 

instead of -n* ^ -T-- Tlie intervening stage could hove been -tid- 
^ The dilEculty sittU remaiiis^ because the pronuQcblion is 

vSgdl and not v^fi. (In North Gujarati dialects, however* b 

permissible^ e.g., h^Vr eta.) 

There ts another group of words In which Is added tsefore ^ or 
-ti-. Sometinies ^ vowel Is inserted to avoid the group -rf- or -rn-: in any 
Cftse^ the spelling $howB the -r* and so docs ihe polite speech. Few of ihese 
words are pan*Indian. Sut, a formidable group of words with *t* belongs 
to northern and western—south western-languages alone, 

IE 
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P. B. PANDIT 


KnrAif s-f. TvAetstone. 

Sk. i&iuLh m, WTia I; Pk atfim-. 

In Ku. N. A, B. O, Bi. fl, P- M, Sgjt, we get either son or aa^. 
In Sindhi we have aiT^i i. 

korfO *JB. whip, lashi esp. with pointed nails or thorns on It. 

ND korrn suggests a contiection with feo^ayoti 'breaks’* 

Connection with Sanskrit kapil^ *migc, sharp point* seems to be 
more probable, 

B, H, Kora, N, P. O, M, korar^ 

kSito ad|* m. rough—nvfipSa ‘rough man’* 

k^iTi ‘sharp—unpleasant—look', 

eJ. Sk, lei. fen^^ti *is rough”, onom. ? ci, Desi kuru^, also 
used in Ap- kough*. 

(Prob. connected with sk. Ibiiira ? very doubtfvd)» H, B, kc?d. 

gh^repil sja, ornament, Jewel 

Sk. yabanS f. Pk. galiaftepa n. 

N, Dflhanu, ku. patnoj B. jjobend, O. gahtc^, H. pahiut. {Iw, tn 
M. pahind m.), S, pabono m. In Surli Gujarati also: pmd (Iw,) 
‘umaments’. 

g0rnigj si. a fiute-tihe mtisicaj Instrument. 

Iw, pets, iehnii 
H. iehudi, 

gh^rep aJ. custom, manner, 'old custom’, 

cf, Sk- gJuifate, 

la^r^iwu vb. tr, to bend, twist; 

Sk- motanam n. wringing. Pk. ‘modst twists. Of the NIA 
languages, K. W. Pah, B. O. P, I*. S. have the derivatives of 
MlA mod" without -r^ On the other hmul Ku. marajwo, M. 
murci^, have added -r-. 

kSrSpvu vb, tmns, to bite 

cf. Sk, kfntatt, Pk. kettai 

All the NIA languages have the derivatives of the ML4 katf — 
•r;- in Gujarati could only be explained if the ML\ hum Is 
* kedntf > * kodei. Extremely doubtful 

akhrot/Skhrar sm. walnut, 

Sk, ak^o^h m, Pa, akkhodh—m, Rom, eur, akhor^ arm. 

(iflkhor—nut, Sb. Hcho m. walnut- 
H* P. M. N. (Iw.) okhrot. S, afcMroju, 
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kdror dmn, ton mlUion. 

Sk. koftk. Prob. 41 kllA *lcrD^j is the source of all IflA deTiva^ 
tives, which have k^rof, 

s- n, TcfiiJ-pencii 
cf. Lalitavistara—trarlanaka— 

idsSrm s. f. ladder. 

Sk. niJrayorti, nisrettt, f. 

Here, the may fiat be glidic^ but could be a contUiuation of 
unassimilaled i^tip with Uirough MIA periud cf h^]d9r 
(horklTd). 

Of the aboTO examples, some etymologies are doubtful. But one thing 
Is clear: the -r- which ^intrudes' is caused by the following -f- and the 
retroflex flaps. Tt is therefore not ‘rntrusW but the result of the following 
retroflexion—a gUde caused by iW. 

This -r- b more common in languages like Gujarati, Sindhi, Morathh 
One or two words (like k^rtir, 3khru(j have become pan-fndian. Evidently, 
tbiR process could not belong to dialects (such as Westem Ffindi^, nor 
could it possibly belong to Eastern dialects (such as the dialects of Bibarit 
Asson^ese) where -f- has largely developed to -t-. It might also be interest¬ 
ing to note here that the consonani groups with unofislniilated -r- tn MIA 
period nuiiiily belong to the western group, Bl n ii h l end. Gujarati {GHaTACS. 
All India Oriental Conference 1943-14; BKAYAin—Annalfi of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Besearch Institute, 1951) ■ 

This process could have started with the development of -f- and in 
MIA period. We learn from tlie Greek coins of the early oepiaries of the 
C h ri Mj a n era that -y* has developed fairly early: 

Loyike for Info 
Snraponnos for Sdlakai^r. 

Koruophvffnn for koltikoplialn. 

The wrilont of Pratlsakhyas have noticed various dialectd variations 
In the pronunciation of (Warrsmy — Athmvn — Pra. L 20—28: Au^ 

'Phonetics in Ancient T ndj:^, 203., Giueiisek, 'On Modem Indo-Aryan Ver¬ 
naculars; an imfinished study, reprinted foom Indian Antiquary* 1931-33; 
§ 302), Could it be guessed that ibis process of 'elision' aad 'intnislon' start¬ 
ed where ilie was more retroflex? 

The filidic addition of .dioiild not be confused with the hypersan- 
akritisalion, a 'striving for distinct utterance'. noUced in most of the KIA 
languages (noticed by MIA gremuiarians HC Iv. 399; Crubszn Ihld. ZflC). 





JAYASi AND ALAOL 


BY 

Satyekdiws'ATH CHOSHiJ-p VisvQ Bharnii 

It is well Iwwn tliat Malck MaliAmmad Jayssi wrote his mastcipiece 
PodmAvat which is one of the works kt tho history of Indian lite- 

Tftture sometime ebout the middle of the ^leenth century* After another 
hundred years, the great Bengali poet Alaol rendered this Hindi work into 
Hengallf though Lhi.q later work Is more an adaptatioii of tho earlier one lhaii 
a verbatim translation. In recent year^ some V'cry good editicms of Jayasi^a 
Podmducit liave been brought out, but it is a uiatt^ of regret that not a single 
of these able editors has cared to look Into, or for that matter^ refer to the 
Bengali work while judging the authenticity or otherwise of the stanms or 
lines of the Hindi work. It is needless for me to point out that at many 
places the authenticity or spuriousness of the stanza or stanzas of Jayasl's 
Pod/ndL'ot can with advantage be clinched with the help of Algol’s work 
which must have been based on some very old and Buthoriiailve maniiscript 
oi the original work. 1 am not sure whether any ^ the manuscripts of Jayasi 
used by our learned editors is so old as Alaors work, not to speak of the MS. 
which served the pattern used by Alaol about three hundred years ago. 

The latest edition of Jej-asi's PndTuduot w^ems to be a very able work 
of Dr+ Mataprasad Gcfta* and there is little doubt that this edition thrown o 
new light on this great Hindi work, but, though most of his raiectLons cd: 
Jaysai's atanzes have Alaol^B support, a few present some difficutty Mnce the 
Bengali poet has taken notice of these. From SiioKLA*a edition* and 
SHmaoT^s EngUsli translation of JoyasJ'e Pudm^unt,® runs the erroneous view 
that Alaol har improved upon the origuuilt in the scene where Parvati and 
Mhhesh appear as a glee-man and a glee-moiden with Hanumnn as their 
attendant and bring about the release of Ratno^miK^ The Bengali poet is 
said^ to have done away with all these divine interventions and to have very 
rBalistically introduced a human hard who persuaded King Gandharvasena 
to liober down to the acceptnnee of Eatnasena m his son-ln-lnw.* The fact 

1. J. Q. <M. G.) 

2. J. G. titah 

3 . P. (R A S. B.). 

4 fbid^ dh. a 

6 . P(Sh.>, jwfpw; B. S. i, V«h 1 , p Srm 

I. R (SIl) n?. mA^; P. {R}, pp. UO-lia 
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of the isatteTt however, is that Jaya^i too never brought in the divine figures 
in this scene, and in his tvnrk also a human bard does all that is necessary 
to be done here,! AU the stanzas containing divine interventions and all that, 
have been rightly rejected by Dr. Gupta on ground of intetpolaiLon and this 
ia only supported by Alaors rendering and not really improved upon. Thus 
a good percentage of Alaol's alleged divargenccs from his source do not appear 
true, and many of the newer readings of Jayasi are found to possess a east- 
iron authenticity as they are supported by Alaors adaptation and sometimfis 
translation. TTie importance of Algol's work will be evident from some of 
the readings of Jayasi discussed here. 

There is absolutely no doubt that in the scene of the wedding of Pad- 
mavati and Hatnasena, Alaol has gone wide of the source and has been con¬ 
tent with a description of the customs followed in a Bengali Hindu man iag e 
ai the cost of the high poetry found in the ortglnal.* In fact Jayasi has in 
this scene pursued his own trend of allegory, exccUmg in rehetoric grandeur 
and filling the entire atmosphere with a pomp and glory nowhere to be traced 
in the Bengali work.* Alaol in a point of contrast has stuck to the homely 
pictures of familiar scenes in. which poetic grandeur has ^ven way to the 
melody of soft and simple sound. The two poets' descfipUon* in this scene 
continue to diverge till the bride and the hri^groom come to the palace set 
apart for them by Gandharvasena, the King of Siiphala. In some of the des- 
eriptinns that follow here in Alaol, we come across one or two interesting 
features in the readings of Jayasi, 

For mstonce, in Dr. Lakshmi Dhah s recent study of Jayasi'a Padni.irci( 
the reading of the third line in the Hth verse is as foltaws: 

Sakhi aahasa dasa seva 

£ (He) obtained teas of thousands of maids f ? ten thousand maids) for 
service]*' 

The reading of the above line in Siiukua's edition is also the same: - 
Sakhi sahasadasa seva pil.*' 

(Ten thousand companions were tn attendance (on Padmavsti)].*' 


7, J. G. {M. G,). at. m-m. 

B P, (Sk), pp. 214-S3t; P. (H), pp. 125-138. 

9. P. pp. 147-iaj. F. 1-21, 

10. fbid., p. 49, V, 17. line % 

U. Ibid., p. 155, V. IT. 

12. J. C. (R, S.1, 26/17- 
12. P, (ILA.S.B.), 2S/1T, 
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But the reading in Dr Garre’s edition is this : — 

Sakhi duS seva 51.^* 

[Two thousand compaojons (or maids) came {or service]. 

In the lines quoted above, evidently four authors are involved, oi whom, 
three concur amt! only one diSets, Natiiraliy in this age of democracy we are 
tempted to accept the reading on a vole of maiority. But a clue to the solu¬ 
tion lies with ihe Bengali poet where the above line reads thus 

Sakhi dul sahasra Ssila sevii kaje.t^ 

[Two thousand companions (or maids) came for service]. Docs it 
not give us a very strong plea for the choice of the correct j caditi g^ if not of 
the clincher, so tO' say? Certainly it does. 

niustrations of this type are only too numerous to be quoted here. 

Again there are lines in JayaSfs Pfldmdual, the spvirioufiness of which, 
as maintained by Dr. Gupta, seems doubtful on the strength of AlooVs evi¬ 
dence. Thus Ibe 23rd atanaa of chapter 34 of Shukla and of Shlnefl reads 
thus: — 

“Let not any one suffer scverencc, but let all tnecl as these two met. 

__ .God has made separation between body and spirit; if Be had mot done 

so. none would recogniEc Him, It is He who stays and reduces to aslies and 

effacest It is He who revives and brings together..If God brings a man 

a friend who will dwdl in his mind, and effects a mCfeting, what profit is there 
for a htunam being in good or loss in evil fortune?"^* CDie sense of the last 
is this“Give a man a true friend, and good fortume will not give him any¬ 
thing better, nor will ill fortune do him any harm’').^’ 

Kow, thii; entire stanza has been left out by Gupta from hi® text on 
ground of spuriousness. But it occurs in Alaol, slightly condensed, thus: ^ 

''Let there he no severence between a husband and a wile in the three 
world:!; in case it be (i.e„ in case there is severenoej let them meet again, 
God makes separation between body and spirit; if He had not done so, there 
would be no difierence between Cod and hia servant (i.e. man). It is He 
who eUyE and reduces to ashes and settle®; It is He who revives and brings 
together. Let Cod bring & friend of one's heart; (imd) goed fortune will not 
profit him nor will ill fortune do him any harm."^' 

14. 3, G. m. G.i. St sas.'a 

15. P, tSh.), p. 235; P. (H), p. 137. 

». P. m. A. S. B.), 34/23. 

17, IbW, p, 249, i. n, (x). 

13. F. fHi, p. IBO. 
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This tialurally raises a serious doubt about the spuriousness of this 
stanza in Jayasi, and I, for one. believe that It was in Jayasi's original 

The second stanza of the fortysevcntb chapter of SnuKca and of Shir- 
BEPF also seems cMieult to be smmnarUji’ rejected as Gupta has done, for the 
fblloTving reasons;- (i) The Idea of crossing the gates one after another, 
though very much condensed, occurs b Alaol also; (ii) the menikm of Hatan- 
senses imprisonment occurs in this stanra for the first time and seems quite 
pertinent, otherwise its casual reference in the next stanza is likely to appear 
irrelevant. 

It is thus clear that tbs spuriousness or the genuineness of some 
stanzas and of many lines and parts of lines of Jayosi's Podmdrat can on good 
ground be disputed it we take notice of Alaol’s work of the satne name ^vith 
tlie seriousness it deserves. 


A&&r«inaeion« 
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ABOUT VJiCAKABRAKAR^AH IN THE NIRUKTA It. 3 • 

ST 

M. A* Mesexoaie, Poona. 

At the hegiiuiitig of the Mcond Adhyaya of his Nirukto, Y^ka gives 
certaiR principles of etymology and then proceeds to Ulustrate the method 
Ihnt nmy he adopted in givinB the etymologios of the derivative nouns and 
compound foimattona. With regard to the former he gives two instances, vls^ 
dundirah and fcctJtwd. and with regard to the latter he gives three mstancea, 
viz. Tojgpifrriffthj oiieaiuwtrttJeoifoJi, and IfalyaTjovOTTtorilpflh- ^ the present 
paper it is proposed to discuss the second illustration from among those that 
are cited ss wrapoiuuls^i 

The passage where this illustration occurs and which contains Yaska's 
remarks on it, reads as follows: — 

oiicofcadroJlcflrjftfi / tdW c«Jeadm id scaffdtau hha^ate / drSfiti pfltjfcut- 
sand / kodrodti dratifcutsanS /cakedrSti JcBdrdpti jwto ^northako ’bhyasaJt f 
ted asmiftn oatiti oiicnfefldrtth / 

The views so far expressed ahoui the meaning of the expression seem 
to show that the compound consists of two members, viz., vwCBkttdTKi and 
filMTW, The word viicafcadro oeoura only here. According to Durga, the 
weU-known commentator on the Nimkta. it moans ‘a hunter' 
purusok). Durga also quotes the opinion held by stun* others, and according 
to lliU view oacflJindra means *a dog'.* does not offer any exphumtiem 

of his ownj he only* gi'i.'es the two views-^ne of Durga and the other men¬ 
tioned by him—referred to above. SabuH tranalates oiicokadra as ‘a desp^ 
cable dog' and thus follows the opinion referred to by Durga. Rajwaue' 
also does the same and understands under vi^c^tkadre hunter’s dog (having 
an extremely bad gait)'. Incidentally it may be mentioned that according to 


• Pnoer read tfw Ftrii AimiubI Meeting cf llm LingeiUle Society nf India. 
2C.27 December 1954. « d« l>«c«n CoUl!a^ R<=««irdi tiutituic. Pooo^ For moet of th^ 
refeiwwca in ihti pepof- 1 indebted to BaBtUTOit-Iloni, Sansfcfit Wflncfbuch. 

L BhSfs o* bfuiMte / viieokndfiib f 

2, Jitho-'t Wlrrtfeta. (Gbitinain*. 18®i* tJrtimcnjnsen. p. 18, 'Wach O. betcidmal 
viccakpdn. Hwsn Mentflwn. dor deb mil Hondm ■bgWrt ... And^e »gcii nodi D. vie- 

c^ndro bedeirU) den Hand itUMt." „ , j \ 

3, EnglLdi trauiatinn o( the Nirukti. p. 23. tOitord, 1921). 

4 Mumthi (nuMlatum of t!ie Ninikw, PP- tPoou*. 1935), 
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Rajwabb, Yaska has cited viicflfcflrf™ as an Uistancff of a taddhlia formation 
having moro thaa one mcmher viz. dm, kodna, and cakodru. In his Inter edi- 
tira of the rViniktns wiih English Notes on Chapters t-HT, Kjliwadc renders 
oi^akadrah ns ‘a hound that moves about with the evil [nirpose of i^nijnc; 

deer , but the taddhita form is said to consist of the following two members_ 

fccdrrt or cnkadra and vUcakadra, Prof. Siddheshwar Vabma * however, fol¬ 
lows Durgn when he translates oilcakedre aa 'a person wbow UveLihood » on 
dog.*;.’ 


From the views cited above It k clear that Durgo and Prof. Vahma 
Uke ewcttiuidrtt to mean ‘a hunter', Uie others 'a dog’ or *a hound'. Though 
the passage in the Niruhta cited above is to all appeammres somewhat corrupt, 
it scenu Yaska himsetf had this latter meaning (dog) in view when he cited 
this instance. Yaska first (umiyses vtscakadra into two elements, viz., wi and 
cotadra. The latter he derives from the root v'd™ which, according to him, 
means a bad gmt (potikutsunn); from this he further gets the b«f^e \/kadr^ 
where prefix fen ia said to show the Intensification of the bad gait (draii- 
kutfenn); hy reduplicating without any special purpose, Yaska 

obtams vcakodrci'-. It is from this base that Yi^ka derives the word evkodrn 
in the meaning "a dog’s gait' (enkadra iii iiKteamuT bhetsycu?*,) The text of 
the Nfinikta as it is avaiiabic to us today leads us to believe that Yaska re¬ 
garded ct as a prefix in the sense of possession^ (tad omiitin nstitl), niica- 
kndnt thus meaning *one who has the gait of a dog, a dog'. The appearance 
of the sibilant between ei and eakodro has not been explained by Y^ka. 

As regards the interpretation of vi, Durga seems to have made self- 
contradiction. The first line of the Nifukta passage cited above, Durga inter- 
preis to mean that bolli m and eafeodro ere substantives meaning ‘ivagati\ 


5. GovemniGai Orientai Scries. Class A, Mo. 7. pip 3]Q-12. tPocue J9«K 
e. rise ftymcti^cc oj yj#ko, p. 144. (Hoahturpur, l;^). 

When Durgft takes viicahailrii to memi *11 hunter’ bo undcrttAlida wttood quite 
dUTeiKntly—Jvahhih jdhiiut tro giuxttaU (lim mm who moves In the cam- 

l>my ol the doEs). It Is ubvtoua that Ihia luierpivtxtiDn t» (or fetched. 

6. As tho word enhadm ia noL othurwlso known It is dilEcuIt 10 say whcibcr 
VSalu has used bhdfpate in the aense 'is used, employed in every day speech', «p 'la 
explaUird', Pw the latter tuceuOnit, d. elhdpl hM^ebhpo dltdnihhvo nafoamd^ kpio 

"dfifanle. 'turtlu»', dw Vedic primary derivatlvee are ezplaioed freot the verbe of the 
ootnmon lixnguage'. Mimkta UZ 

9, Tbie is sleo the way in which el li understood in the second view dted by 
vST'i. ortkopcT tfuih!ttrliiaJi (by d 1* to be uodottWod the tr^^rrc^rr-Ti 

d Ihe meanlitgs viz. kinttW port (^ewn by VdrdJ and IctueiiqliuieUd poti (shown 
^ Vwtdrdh Rom dt. p. 18 ) has imdemi^ tibkaycr orihoyoh wtoocTv cu refer¬ 
ee to both the views, vix, tlie one Diubj ami the other died by him. '(In tjeiden 
Fallen dss ui b pn^esivEixi SJjmt (riuihi)). 
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But tu thst CHS* V^Wn would H&v^e U3i^d the dusl fotm and not ihs 

singular This difficulty Durga tries to get over by adding iabdai- 

alter calcadra A little later, howeveFp lie seems to take t?i as e 

prefix in the sense ‘dlfferetil kinds of/ ef. tad (tsmin dvUuyatn apu ^sti kuga~ 
titvaTh fciitsitctomgatirvmh co n^ndpraMmin iti tJiiScfffcadrah puni- 

Ithe person who has both these^the bud gail and the worse g^it 0 / 
dij^ereut fctftda Is a hunter, a man who raaintaln$ hlmseH with the help of 
dogs], Sahot^^ only follows Durga when he translates tiie first line of the 
Nirukta passage fis--‘'Tlic words ni and cakadra are used (to denote) 'gait 
of a dog\^^ Both these scholars have overlooked the fact that if Vfiska h&iJ 
regarded t?J as a substantive, he would have used its declined form like uir Hi 
and not simply vi tii- Moreover In that case Yaska v/ould have first explained 
the derivation of ri in the sense of iuflgati and then proceeded to the expla¬ 
nation of cafcadra/® 

Rajw'Ade Is therefore right when he puts a lull stop after vi ifi and 
understands that Y^ka gives only colrndni to mean hhe movement of dngs<^^ 
On the haais of the concluding line In Yaska's exphmation, Hajwade lakes ut 
as a tfiiddhita prefbc sho’wing possession. however^ adds, "I leam on 

authority that ci is not mentioned hy Pai^iini as n Taddhita prefix or affix " 
As regards the presence of ihe sibilimt between vi and cafestElrd^ he uh^ves. 
'The appearance of i in viscakadm is covered by no rule of Paniiu who men¬ 
tions Jinriacandni only (Pa. 6^ h 1511). One may therefore conolude that vis^ 
cakadta had gone out of use loni before Plinmi's Both these diffi¬ 

culties are sought to be covered by the following remarks of Prof, VAaaiA r—* 
"But vis- as a prefix has been noted in Indo^Aryan and a few other Indo-* 
European languages by Waldc and Pokomy/® They find it in oi|VttTic-* Lith* 
visas 0!d SUv% vM *a!]\ Only further investigation could possibly show 
whether in iJiicafcctdfH there b a relb of Indo-Eur. ub-j or it b a TaddMla 
prefiXp Independent of Indo-European/^ 


10. C3. virl IwlnJAtTrerv^th MtfupiiriTu 

11. Hla Ert^. tfimaLntlarn of tlw Nindcta, vp ciL^ p. 2^ 

IX Cf. 16$ ruJe LI, 2 —tadrlhitaMfiijSff-jrn eitaparvmu canfflffciMfTfEtti tai pilruiith 
purUQTn iiparnm iskirbru^^t tSAAurB tnlns^ation—"Now with nepurd 

to derivoth^e* rtnd corrpcuuids whether of om or mere thnn tmo mi^mhorp oihj should 
expkin thetr com^iaoiint p$ru fcn thdr r^tKrtivii order,, having tint divided (th^ wurds] 
Into dieai^*)^ &nd hbi method ol denting wllh thr Individual worda nl ilw other two 

compound^ vb, tdjitpiiTujflh itud >ji]vdniiPAmojrh|h!iti in Iho Nliukta 0- 3. 

1^. HIa edition with Eu^Ush notiH, op. 31 ncd 310. 

t 4 Op. cil., p. 311 . 

15- VerpleichfiTidct PFwTtKrhuch der Indogcrwiafiifch^ Spruchon, 11!1. (Berfiu 
^ 1930)^ 
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Now for ♦vi “auseinander^', Wmjss and Pokorny give the followiiig 
correapondeiices : 

OIA vf "auseinander'^; Av, v/- ^auscijiandsTp getrennt van* also vi^ i 
pax- Sveggehon^) | 

OIA yipix- ^Uftch verschieden Soiten' (cf. visurapaj etCp)r 

Av* vispa^a ‘ringaum edlexiUmlben^ LiLh. old SI vm^ 

OIA oiifva, Av. uljpa. 

These cotrespondences give us three hmis^ t?i < *^ip 
• i|^buo, SLod titsva < *uikvo of which the latter two arc extended from 
the former, Ihe only form pointing to a prefix with a sibilajit (oi^-) 
is the Avestan ois-paf* *woggchcTi*. Bui even if we assume such a prolix 
*mA^ for OlA, it will not possibly help us in completely getting over tlie diffi¬ 
culty raised by Rajavmse, For it remains still to be demonstrated that this 
prefix appears as flie reddhiEiii jn^^mng Furtiier* in my opiniang 

this pre^ vfiU not help us to explsm the form viitukc^dra because the 'Grund- 
bedentung' of iJi (or ie ^auseinnnder' nnd when prefixed to \/dr^ it cisn 
hardly be made compatible with the meaning ‘dag*. 

We may now turn to the explanalion which h sought to he suggested 
in this paper^ and which is somewhat different from the one held by Yaska 
and his Interpreters stnee the days of Ourga. Y^ka Ls perhaps righl In see¬ 
ing in a base and the same may be said about bis deriv¬ 

ing thi< word from \/dr&^. Ctikadra in that c^e w^uld originally probably 
mean “the quick gait (of any animal or birdj'^ though In the days of Yiska 
it seems to have been reatrieted to ^the gait nf a dog f^ra^fl:fi)^ The root 
\/drd- is no doubt meniioDcd in the NIghajjtu 2. 14 among the roots showing 
motion (patifeciTTnjin) * but its use as spphed to animals or birds is not attested 
to in older literature^ For instance in the and in the Atharvavedu 

it is primarily used with human beings like enemies and ^con- 

darily vdth abstract notions tike sin (tvaja^) and thoughts (mntnpcth), (and 
also with mcx>n (iTidlinl?)* I| is, howerver, not improbable that fo aU such 
cases where it was used with human beings (like enemies)^ a comparison 
with the running away of animals was htntad. Its undisputed appheation to 
non-human belng<i ia witnessed only in the word nmdhu*dra to which the 
Sanskrit Lexicons*^ assign the meaning 'running after honeyp a bee\ 


TrikaniiMe^ (fts glvtn by (BcirrunciE-IiOrrH) TIie Bambny edit 

lb** r^d-v TTUflitiidii- TCI ^letUul, p {‘C^lcmUi ettn. MecUnl 

Ills? Si Ut« meaning 'a gfrl-htintar Th& printed Iv^xi d! ihis lexicon 

looks herv ituuiJiudrou wbidu U ubviioasly a mistake for itirEiZiit^Efre 'Fail. 
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Now related with another rool y/dru- which is abo given in the 

Nighsrttu 2.14 among the words meaning 'motion'. In the oldest lileratum 
it is this verb y/dru^ which is specially used to signify the quich movement 
of finimuT a like hotses,^^ of water courses,’* as also of human beings, In the 
epics its use as applied to birds is also attested to.'* Even when applied to 
dallies, it very probably refers to the horses which bring the dailies in cha¬ 
riots to the saenheers. That is the reason why a horse is called drdveyat- 
sahka 10. 39. 10) 'bringing his friend quickly'. Its use with a horse is 
further illustrated by suelt adjectives given to a horse as ro^jfku-drji® (HV 
5, 6. 2; d. 1. 9,). mdd-dru <?IV 7. 38, 7; 10, 64. 6). cfmtrdtTjaiiF’ RV 8. 3. 33, 
and draude-Mkra 5V 8. 34, 18), In our present context where a word mean¬ 
ing a dog, and as will be seen below perhaps a hunter's dog, Js under con- 
sideratinn it is further worthwhile to note that already in the Brahma];pas 
and the epics the verb 's/dru*^ mostly with abhl. has acquired the meaning 
‘to attack some one, to rush down on some oue^ cf, 

tam indro 'bfq/ddudTden honbynn, 6at. Br. 1. 6, 3. 16; 
abhuodravanto CdngeyaTti Yudkiflhirahitepsdyd, Mbh. 6. 09. 14; 
nbhtdruiam it'drfqtyif smtheim gajnihithapam. Ham, 2. 7, 30; 
mryitia frirgayuclrutd, Bhag, Pur. 4, 17. 14. 

Since the verbs y'dro- and \/dlr«- are related and since the verb » 

more npprepriate in expressing the gait of an atumal or a bird, it seems pet'- 
mlssiblc to suggest that there once existed a variant ijiscakadru (< \/(Iru-) 
for ulfcofcatfra (< Vdrd-), As will be seen below, this possihiUty a in fact 
borne out by the word vtiuokodru of the later Saruikrit Lexicons. 

With these remarks on eakadra (or cokodru), I now tm-n to the more 
disputed part of the word. viz. its beginning. In this respect I beg to differ 
from ali early Intcrpretees, including Yaska, for 1 lake uts (analysing eisen- 
fcfldra as vis d-eekedra and not oi + cokadta) as □ substantive, inoanini} 
‘a bird’, d meaning ‘a bird' is an old word and is attested to since the ear¬ 
liest times. The presence of the sibilant in viscakedi'a, however, suggests 


17. drdrantr itipa ftdmjia 4)jei ii«k “oaiy bia (i.e, Indm's) horses nm tewozds 
m", |iV etc, 

la. id ffldTBuann *r7f4k by the sun of R^ti^oiu, tbe 

wsiers flow wi' ia.3a.lt. 

19. [fadUInatam prajtKifttarh poiaiiodh Hururhliidrutffk 

Mbh. 4.4611. 

bkoAlrtvdeiUHHlf^tsrh dUpifUrh InTdaeMOni / 

pdtcsdhfiefih m mDTiAiojA dutlrdea patagrtvernh// 

nutit. 350.45. 

30. It is alM Hoed ns an adj. of a wheal, cf. |nfit iff 

21. The Asvinii arc given the iame efiiihct in 13J. 
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that here irt this form we notice the prftset^'ation of another base yis tor 

which parallels asm be fomid in the ether Eiido-Eumpean languages.*^ Thus_ 

Let, aviw ‘a bird' (=UttibF- nuif}; AV. bird'? OlA itsdl has besides vi, 
XTffiysK, and from it Litk mklA and Letlish dista 'hen^ are suggested to 

be the £- derivatives Irmn the weakest grade of an -ej* stem to be found in 
Sanskrit thuyas. 

These correspondences enable ns to assume a base vi$^ besides the 
more common vi, and ihi^ assumption will satisfactorily ese.plaLn the ^bilant 
in the form wiioaJwidTPci (< +cakudru)^^ 

t^ticakqdra will then mean, if used as an adjncQve, "running very 
swiftly like a bird', and„ if used as a substantive with the restricted meaning 
of caktidra noted by Yfiska, "a dog ha™g tlie swift gait of a bird^ a vexy swift 
dog"^ Jt can be aliuwn limi similar express! ons invtilving comparison with a 
bird or some other upamiuia for swiftness like wind or an arrow are not 
unknown in Sanskrit literatiirep To begin wilh vl *a bird', we find tw^o 
expre^ions used as early as the Rgveda, viz* ui^pcttmun ISO. 2) and m- 
pokfoa (h 6. 2). Both are used adiectives lo horses. uf-patTriatt means 
*fl>ing like a bird' and is used to describe the great speed of the har$e just 
os uis-ciifcfldrtt is intended to show the great speed of a dog. CnASSMAN^Ni 
however, renders ubpatmasri as “forteDend'’, and BdHTLmcx-Rom as 'durch- 
Riegend\ Geluneii has seen the correct meaning though he puts a qne$lian 
mark when he transktes vi-putman as *wie der Vogd fliegend (?>\ The 
correctness of this interpretation is shot^ni by RV C* 3. 5 where the corapartson 
ivith a bird is dearly expre^^d—ucr nd drusddm rogjLiip.'ifniqjcrrhliOA *(Agni^ 
sitting on woods, uhf> has a speiKl (or wings) flying quickly like a bird/ 

tu'-pfllcpcts has also been variously rendered. GitAssMArr^, follonvitig 
Sayaj>s,^ gives the meaning ‘auf beiden Seiten des Wagons geheinTp But ^ 
this epithet hardly means anything significant, BoFrrLiNGK*RoTH suggest 'die 
Seiten (des Wagons) %^ttamschend dJi- ebon wohl rechts als Link^ gehend', 
Gsldn^ translates wdih a question mark ^auseuianderstrcbend (?) '. In my 
uplnion all these scholam have missed the point since they take ui as n prefix 
and paJe^os to mean ^the side (of the chariot)' as it is an adjective to horse. 
But for this very reason rf-pok^A can hardly be separated from ubpattii«n: 
as applied to horses it can only be translated as "those having the wings of a 

22, WAU]t-PasDire?Y, op. cli., L21. 

23. Tko pQHlbiiity that whkh miuLiif "the gnil* may further be tak«a 

to roejin 'Ovs deg* tbsek and that rmy Analysed u vii +ccikadfa to cocon "b 

dc^ of Uie ^ttJemen^, a dotnesUc dog" fd such formadoiiB sa iTfi^nutlculckuta^ 

^oEa qnd Qjdnu^toxra, fpifmAjjtitha, qrSTtietnw) l« rtikd am by the fael ilmt la Soiukrit 
Lcxictms tti viirumt -ciJrvafcadni csacUy in the o(PP<r$ltc eense* vit^ m buntef^i 

<iag, See ptge 134, 

21 CL mthdi^a dva^ob p^rituyor Br<hid4. 
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bird, i.e., runniiig as swiftly as a bird’. Stinliarly Ihc chariot of A^'inS is 
described ns syendpanno 'havioB the wings af Sycna* t^V 1, 118. 1). CELoHEft 
translates this word as ‘jnit Adlem Siegend' which, os the accent shows, is a 
little beside the point. 

Among other instances whett not the bird but tiie vrind*® (or an atrow) 
stands for great speed we have ptiliipraifii 'quicker than, wind’ which occur? 
already in the ^i.'cda 4. 5S, T as an adjective apFplicd to the streams of ghi^a. 
In the Pgveda 1.24. 6 when? iJic expi-ession occurs in connection with the flow 
of waters, it is jmt as a compound, but as a clause—t'itasun pro miu (Snip 
abJivinh 'these who beat down or stirpae thu power of the wind . The same 
word appears as a substantive in Sanskrit Lexicuti.<i in the meanings of *a kind 
of fintelope’ or 'a horse’» Similarly in the RV 5. 23. 9 we get m^ruwiwtt as 
a patronyinic from umnitfivo which is probably to be explained as 'one 
whose horses are quick like vdnd.’" In the ^cs» ratnuegii appears a$ the 
name of Goruda and .SerflVdgn ‘swift as an arrow’ occurs as the name of a 
horse in the katbdsBrilsagara® La^ktipataiinka is the name of the crow in 
the well-knmvn storj' from the Pancatantra™ and the Hitopade^.*^ 

Thus tsiscflkadra originally perhaps on epithet showing the great speed 
of an animal came to be used as a Gubstaniive to mean ‘a very swift dog', and 
from this 'a hunter’s dog' that was expected to run v,ilh great speed. That 
this, and not 'a hunter', U the meaning of vticnTcirdro is shown by the fact that 
t)iitf«fcnflni meaning 'a dog expert in huliUag’ is recorded by many of the 
important Sanskrit lexicons.!** That there is some relation between uiScafeodra 
of the Nirukta and riivflkod™ of the Lexicons bus been already felt by 
Bobtlengk-Hoth; and to the question put bj- Rajwabi?*!*—" may not okfeo- 
kadru be a corruption of Bweakadm?" the reply may bo given in the af!ir- 
msitive. As regard# the end sj-llable *drn; -dm, I have alreody shown above 
that there is a possibility of there having existed a form Tike itUcukodru 
(< Vdrt! j besides riicakadro (< ^/drSi) and the actually recorded rwvofcc- 

25, CI.™iViiiii5iJMtfthcandii|io #fi Sflt, Br 5.W.8; ufftfur cal dJtqluth / 

fiot Bf. 131^-t; riso cf. 8.41.S. 

CL tiffKpTflitiif AmKfq ZS.T; tfpnsarandt^. alio ef, Vnijii^ 

yimll Vnij. tht mJisenma Tiocw'—Jiny* jnfgc. 

2a! 

2B. KSS. miO, 

30. J. edn. 126, Une 12. MOS 11- 

SL P Frrcssost'a ^ Hrifl: 7* BSS 31. 

32. a. M Atnimt 2J10J23; al&o cf. Hernttomdra J2ai. 

Vsdiaj^ quoled In tha commimiaTy on TiTkfli?4^; 

ami MedM lOSJiiS K^rasvamiii in to rommeni^uy on Atnsm. fjfiirtlciadTti 

si irilttnHt piiviiJmijTwh, vigotirni flrtftli/ rfep. 

drauoti iwi / 

33. Op. d*.. p. 312- 
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dni of tlie Lexicographers lends support to this view, uisiiafcadru therefore 
seems to hove come fiom “ vticahadni. About the confusion belweea ic anil 
in we need not wonder, as the writing of ic and io in Devanagarf likely 
to be confused.^ In fact in tho Nirukta itself four edlLiutis to ray knowledge 

show the reading oiit'fltadlnihoi-^a for r^'akadr&kuY^u. These editions are_ 

tl»e Bihl, Ind, edn. by SAWAsnAsn. Calcutta, 1882-8{>. the Ni™yiis5gara edn. 
by Fandil Mukund JHA Bass;q, Bonthay, 1930, Ibc Hindi Nlrukta by Pandit 
Sitarain Sastri, and tiie Nirukta edited by Manasukharaya Moha, Calcutta, 
1952. 

Having thus seen that eiscahcidra means ’a very swifi dog, a himter's 
dog', we may now turn to the full citation, via. oflcshadrShanfah. Accordmg . 
to Durga It means ‘some oBicial who punishes y hunter'.®* Accordmg to the 
other view quoted by Durga, the expression means 'a person (perhaps a hun- 
ter)®* who drags a dog.®^ Sahut and Sxiim tramlotc the expression by ‘one 

3^, Simklar eonfudljon betwmm *c nnd mr U found wUJi r?^rd to tlte word 
(!Ieimican[lj'Ei 477; ^hich opp&ars m glHl/Loiot; m Ihi: Trik^ultisefa^ CBcmibay 
Th^l lliij two Bn& Idfinl koS La b/ Utiuix descTiptimiA. Cl, inqrildt?^ 

{fbrm.) and stmjuh&niiMfhnh parto dft.yfJ CIUdlt^K &i iMi ca«?. d| «jur», iOm comd 

b H'ItJi ii> utd not 

lij our ItiifEJincf! the mkukko umj* Juivifi ocimiTwi mlia word hsa astmit- 

IhiniS do with dog^ and ^ comn^on word for dog \s Thin k Ahjown by tha 

following cxplcmaUun of by Pandii Mukimd Bakekl Jea fp. ee>, 

nha i?add]^ ipiUKiddfil ritridh^h wiitro^uddrnA ^oojtcafiafi pufu.^h/ 

yoef tJd ivawa uiiv^kiidd^'uiy- iawiim hi iflddtiijri ionkaddrah trakocldnl jfnjvtfjsv 

eoom / y^t^odvhifx^h itind^^k tiulaioulord Idfc &pu *^*Jfl* *aiitill blidtiutl h:aw-a 

vUvakaddrah / 

^5, Cf. vikak^Yiih nriajliionnlk ^urusah turn ajwTi5d7ii? dd vartmnd^ 

nflff* ya ^k&rmti ju vUcakadrdkat^ly. Ihts and ^ othor view tufcnud to 

Durgzi m also adopted by PandR Mufeimd Jha Bae^ui (Nini^yossgara p, 60; e 

30. The lumiors ait: oitcR f<iktrrd to as iragaiijN, ivdgmaJfa, or ivdi^thika 'tme 
movmg v3lh a graup of dogs* Mmiiinmrtl 4^10. wJuk monUonlng die at whosi^ 

plfloi a Hmhmima In forbidden to take foock rofont to ImntGR tis ioaotl. KullOkji i£^Ialiu 
Um: word cui 'dk/Lfrfokdrih«m htnoh pa^nkd^m^ imd BumEfl fraiidat«^ Ji os Vaknij^ oi 
KuatLny dofi\ YAj^vaikyn LltS roftirai lo thiise pcrsoni by tho tertn iop^Tflfind^ (emm 
tmniidi tie The formnealAtor expLakis iuaurthn «avofcaik jfrpoval jub- 

dkako ui Eul it \fr*ould be mar? pw^t^t to tjcplalji Uae word u 'a hunlt-r, who obtaira 
his tOEuntetitiDoc froin do^'- CL die uno of tho eitpreajiiaa li^^tnoaoj^ puru^oA by Dur^ 
in L I above void '^ruih korfcitu In ^Ibk 13.4S&fl, quoLtMl on pofto 13t, 

in iha VaJ. Som. 10,3T (also cf, 30il) ttaliiiation^ to Buifr^i In diftarent foi^ are enu- 
om^ted, And finiong (bo^ tbq htmters are referred to ^ ivaititi. Tbvru we road—ftamah 
hionibh^ niTV^imbliyai ta vo nmrvd*. In th? Yaj. Smii 16,28 Ibey Mtq to be roferred 
to fts ii'apcli 'lordA of Cf, n 4 irta/i jEBcbh^h h^npaubhytiM cd f?o iiatna, l^fnliably 

the huoiet is Intended when to (bo Bh^g. Pur_ !).21,3 Ifc k said timt un oUthl, surroiirukd 
by dugK and Inter called ivapaii^ approaerbed Etoiiidevq to food. In tho ilexivaiiisa 
14665, Pisaca G h a ji^har no practiunf; huntins with o vt&op of does k Etyled as ivajwt, 

3T, lu bruoatc , iuBica iriicEtioidrilii /. tam 4Aorfarl ya?; puru^eib vH* 

onfcadrdiriiriiuii / 
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who drags about like a dti^pMstble dog.*” Rajwabe docs Rot explain the 
whole expressiDo, as in his opinion the original Teading in the Nirukta was 
probably I'iscokadrah and not utlcafc(utl*^ear9a^* The reason given by him 
lor this assumption is that la Ihe present text of the Nirukta we have Yaska’s 
exphmaUon only of the former and not of the latter.™ BBuTiaNCK-Hom and 
Mornm-WmiJAMB nmly repeal what Durga has said about the expression, 
‘Jlundezlichtigcr oder Ztkhtiger eincs Hundehallers' or 'the chastiser of a 
dog-keeper or of a dog.' Prof. Vabma translates the oKpmssion as explained 
by Durga, 'a person who punishes one whose liveliliood ts on dogs. ■*'’ As Prof, 
VAHiiA does not refer to the other view mentioned by Durga, he appareotty 
, supports the view of Durga. 

But it seems that not Durga'a view, but the one cited by him (vii,, 
uiicttkiidrowi — dlcar^ti iti) is supported by the following ceferences 

from the Mababharata. There in the AnusSsanaparva (13. 4415 ff.) Bh^ma 
narrates an old ston' (ttifiafttim puroaorii) to Vudhisthira about King Vpja- 
darbhi and the seven sages viz.. Kssyapa. Airi, Vasiatha, Bhnradvaja, Gauta¬ 
ma. Visvaraitra, and Jamadagni. These sages were once caught in a period 
of ^ere drought, and dming their wanderings, they were once able to col¬ 
lect a heap of lotus-stiilka froni a lake. But before they could eat them, the 
stalks had disappeared. The sages suspected one another of theft, and in ord^ 
to prove their innocence they proceeded to lake oaths in turn. When his 
turn came deelap&di 

imodbpdpaparo lobe iumtik so porikor^ntu /*^ 
poritrrdj Ibdmourftitt to biaostaintfoth knroti yah 

Thus in the first line a Brahmatpi. not doing his studies, but dmg^ng dogs 
hi m , while sporting or hunting with them, is referred to. B rah na apas 
who indulged in sporting with dogs were not unknown to Manu. He calls 
them «wk«di*5 and mentions them among those who are disqualified for 
irSddho ccremomes. In tite BhSg. Purann also we are told that those Brah- 
mapas who keep dogs and asses and practise hunting ore themselves after 
death jaerced hy the arrows of Yame's men. cf. i/e tP ths ’oai ^ffgartfabhapa- 
tayo btUkTOnmlidayo mrpaydpiltdm cUnhc ca rnTgun nighiiftnti ton apt saui- 
paretdl lafc^yabhutdn yaniopunufd i^bkir vidhyaiitL** 


36. Sluter's Bag. Tr. ol the Nirukts, p 23; H. SiciiLb. Tlie Sirvkta, Its pUse In 
old Indian Utiirttture und etytnnlagifls, p. 32&. (Lund. iSaSi. 

39. Kirukt«’» Marathi Trarulatiiax p. 8t. 

«. Op. cll., p. 144. 

41. The tom^wndenCB bchivcn iuuflh pnrt*( 4 t?scy In ihU verw ond eifedfud- 
rnm (= iediMim) ftirorfoti in ihe intcriireiitilian refttmxl to by Dufga is worlh noting 
4i Mhh. lS.45t5. 

43w Manu. 3JB4. Kull^k* explains iealindl as kndaniiam tiuiafi pwyui. 

41 Rha g- Fur. 
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But if the perstm refeixed to in the line of the above Mbk verse 
is identical with the pariuraf*® of the second line, then the activity of being in 
the company of dogs will apply also to a wandering mendicant and not 
merely to a Brahma^. In this very stoiy from the Mahahharata we are told 
that in order to protect the seven sages from the yitudhlnl created by King 
Vysadarbhi, fndra had Joined them in the form of a wotidcring mendicant 
who vraa accompanied by a dog, (cf, pwrivrtjjnntatit sttnlioTVsiiiit jjaritndjmrt 
iund SBfi'fll/* The name of this mendicant appears in the story as ^una^sulcho. 

After the present story is completed, Bhejma narrates to Yudhi^him 
another similar incident which had occurned in the bygone days. At that 
time many sages who were «m a weto required to take oaths to 

prove their innocence. On that occasion Vasistha declared! 

asu£d/it/d|/(tparo lofce indnafi co perikor^ntu / 
pure cn bhihfur bhavntu pus to hcrati pti^fcamm //*^ 

The close similarity between the oath token by Vasistha on this occa^ 
Sion and the euw ascribed to him in the story referred to above will be easily 
seen- Here in the second line we have in the place of pcriuidf, and 

the use of on in the second lino shows the identity of the hhifcyn with tlm 
person referred to in the first line. ITie expression pirre .,, bhaeotu 
lo explain ftfl'FjiOFrfmh of the Erst oath as pomEing to the mendicant's oegteet<. 
ing his duties with regard to the reaidefice.** 

■JS, The use gf the prefix port in paHjci3r«eiu »e«a to polnl ta siieh ao ideiitlty 
with the iJQrfLTFdF. 

Mhh 1^.4450^ 4^, «lc;, 

4?, Mbh. 13.45^3. 

4», In □» Mbh. 114574 h referffd to ^ titnfkr mpjidtcEmt In a house 

(atiihiT ^ihiK Menu (BA^} fejeprstaiy Blrnm that m mendteunt ehonld nm. 

dwuU In a hause and ahokiiil gs to a ordy lo beg Edtns. Cf, nne^l#* nnikotal^ 

nrtndftham dirnyfli A Also d. 3SJ (bKiJ^tfSrthEirft sfr^rna.m dAraytt)l 

grdmfifn 11 (mi dcr^tiu^'di rdnim 

But ths egintnontalor ApaHlikd on Y^jfLavaJh^q C3^> otHcrvce that tbo ttik cf 
not La a vilkgie appUt?a only to ay? two kbith ol ittendicantc known As Hjnh^ 

nud PoriiimihnmM. For llw otJior iwo kinds of ncndicuiiU. vii, Kntleara and Bohii- 
dnka. Htayin.s tn a vilbgc is pennifsiblo,. In Eupport he al^o dtaa a from Fm^ 

Jipatt Cf. bhik^irrthfim emi grSmvim pravH^ff ns nivS^^yarihi^m / tain 

anVEtTOlr^ fqiviuet/ fty&m c* hu-timpamnUihiiihsayOr rfdAlh r-^ hHfit^rah^hQ.dakmj^* tu 

fjjy avoMihAnnm aJl*/ eolM m Pra|dp4JiJ[i ^^rftrrdiaM ndma caluroiBfhd 
hhtttaTi^l lofra m> kuflmro hahMako^ hoTfwIi petfnmAhntiiwai <«J/ kvi^cant mAms 
Btajrfir varfSthiTw u^dntfcolufls dhltdgntni btiE^^di bhu^ldno t^i^pagstaJ^diairkrodharo- 
hliomohdhaibhdro ynd dimAnugniharh himtn sq In tfw 

bcFwr^r, where these four kinds of Tnendicants arc entimerated kutieara 
oppear$ ai cf. 

b.^ifLRvas it kuficdkAhdSiiUtaksu/ 
ha»fiAak peitiTnahaditioi ca y^h paicAt *0 Tiffamofi// 

Afipareiitly the sami: stsnzs, but with the re^dkn^ kijiiroyn, lias been quoted by Kulluka 
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Simitar e]qire$sion 15 also used by Angiras and Parvata in Ibeir respec¬ 
tive oaths as follows; 

Angiras— oiiirir brarimaJaljo® '«»i svdtwgl c« pHrifear^uiu f 
brohTTtolianifllcrrij* co4tu yas le harati jw^fcaram / 

fiwnrrtf u Hn g mi th* viwid veJjMOWuiuiiifei MemTlulE to Mniiii, which h* tae- 

BlaiBs ae a speeiiil cataevry of *hc ciEiidlciinla calieil fcu(it'a«i* cf, fchJfn/* mturdM 

Uiifcfavo ufttflh_cfliin'iIHd tihikfiiiatJ tit *|rah fcaiisiimWifldtfifltt/. Kutieo.ta, a 

u alia fdund hi ihu Aninyviiianisal isechon 2> aud in the Aarnnvpoiu^ai 
(>eetbia Boutuscs-Rcih appear lo dkUnmiish ihh word from fcnikttfjs and giw U 
the BrtiMiing—(ftuti-t-earft) 'eine bash Art von AakeU!|], die vroi Idltte sa Hiltte 

bettelfi Bclien'. . , , , 

KuiiceJra, howvci, la net tastricled to the MaMUtarnta. Jt ii leitad eftce nguiii 
in tjw Tths g Pur. 312-43. d. eptwe kiifieelew^ pfirpoth bahoudo fuirk*aiihfcinipuu. Among 
the SKukrit lexicons* Trihiiid*- 3J-1 eivt* pwtrdnnada nnd fetificaJfii as aynonymt. la 
ihwiH two the fonner mcim to show fhai this Idnd el mendicant wot ioo^ud 

after by his non for bis nuunienatice, *th® conHiwnteior, who dso note* the fnihint* 
feuReeJea and Itufieorfl, e)q;i!iiliis the wonl as kuftfdni feutsw vfl euhntl tTpvoiL BSmuibok- 
geem to follow this eonuaiaitfiior when thry explain the fotniatioti oe leUows— 
'Das wort Titrieia sJeh It) hnti+eoka (vnn fcftn: YgL cole) ilcr n/i^i eincr ifultc Gefalira 
gtxlet.' Mosnsa-Wnuaiti tdmost does Uw eamo iWnB whon he Blves the mcnniDg, 
'delighting ia stayjntf in the boose' (ftari ’house'), '• kind of mUgiova mendioint (who 
lives at hia ■on’s expense)*. The same nteeulag is DGcribed to katienr* by KuUtika (of. 
hia commenitwy on Mnau. 6i6i wb» tcfcM for this aisaulag to Wanii. GJ»: wriiitiwnw 
sarvoicormmit ln^Tnl«^b^dn apSiiitaan/ ntpato vetiew Bkhi/Mpa putraiauarpe eukhoth 

In Ind. Si. 1 p, I7t, w* find the foot neter on kuT^sar#: “fin rt$ntic of 4i 

rwtlnilnr order, one who oonaignx tho cutb of hla ionilty to liia non and remBlra at honie 
ongagEd Mlely in dnvoliflii: Wjuofl a-v." In tho Airwaopnahai (secUoii 4). these ouetks 
nn- described as begging alma *t the heuse* of ihelir sona d. laira fcuiborfh svaputm- 
pjbefu blijllc|Ocan)iiih cotunra dutwnadi pfifthaBonie, Bqisocr, however, while tiana- 
iHting thii above passage fnwa Iha Blifitr, Pur, (3.12.431, wndem kwlicake as "emne qui 
syiuit tout nbandonni^, Uanaeat eticore nux devoirs do Jour ofdre * 

U a moaiijciint could eJiO be seen moving in the company of dop, as is seen in 
same of tho passages diet) from tha hlsJuUhdiuta obovt, oha Is tempted to umlyxe 
ritcaUcadm «g olkoka-dm 'a dog waving with tiMBoko'. and ttnderitand •dJealw, which 
Is net recorded to literature, os a ktod of tneadJcnnt like kw(lcflfcn, *Mla-eiiika would 
moan ‘one who to dwell in e •elilement or n house', perhaps said sarcastically of 
it monk whs does twl olMervc. the nilea of residence and stUi Uvoe m a liause Qfr in a 
town. (<4 pione eu bkikaao bhasow cited fttmti the Mbh. i3.4£33 above), Bui this 
explanation Is net pesBthle because kaficaka Itself, on 'he haai* of whkh *t>ifmka to 
preauppoted, la rendered doubtful by the Variant hnltcans. Iforecvor ihto axplaiintian 
pTLiupposee that Yaska probuhly did not know « has* like vlfcaka applied to a kind of 
tneaiUants. On the other hand Yukit dearly gives the haK cokttdra used to hie days 
In the aeaae of 'e dog's golf, 

4D, Momo-Wiluahs gives for bnihwalchtii the niciiiiiiiB 'a IhoRiUghly tcnniiH) 
Br^unan’ which is hardly appheabUr here. 

!». The printed text reads bmh’naM nlykrttf which it ob\'toudy a mtotak*. 

^i. Mbh 13. 4Sd«. 
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Parvata—<!ddJt.Ucrtah to 'jstu khurayaneita guoch^tu / 
iuTUih vftiyurthe ftarari pxi^kat&m / 

A different explnnatlmL of h perhaps possible. Safecjf 

tiBi 2ilready Mt that in this ciaii{3om;d a comp^ri^on Is intended between uii- 
cnJi^adni and ^fcar^Qp dL his iramL "one who drags about like a despicable dog^ 
given above. However^ he does not seem to have rendered the eoinparison 
welJ, as nkoT^ coji hardly mean "one who drags about\ If, on the other handp 
we ore right in interprelUtg vi^ccdcadra as $i dogi we may not ^epai^ate the 
expression piAcukiidrdkar^fiJ} Irom nfeaoyniuaiji whidi is givoi as an lUustrotion 
in the KEsika and the later graixiniaticnl trentbes w^hiJe commenting on 
Panini^s suiro 5* A ft?—'npamdndd apTqn4u^ The sutra teaches the use oi 
the suffix a ifuc) after m^au *a dog' w^hen this word cermes at the end of a taU 
purusa compound and is employed as upamlna for on inanimate object. The 
one instanee given to illustrate the rule is ^knri^asvnli whkh Is explained as 
uti^orfah St?WO-. The context dearly shows that here comparison Is intended 
between d^ar^ and but it is still to be seen how lliis comparison can 

be understood. That will noturaliy depend on the meaning of akar^oJi m the 
present eoutext. NeiiherBoSinJXiiic-Eo'ni nor MoKistAVniiAMs is herehelp- 
ful because they do not assign ctiy meaning to The word 

is explained by the autlior oi the Blilomaoorama eommentary (p. 539) 
some wooden instxumenl (having five points iLke the fingers of li Imrud) used 
for the drawing of com from granary.^ Though this and llie other comment 
taries do not further exphUn the ccimparison oanLained hi it seems 

that according to the commentators here the action of drawing out the com 
with the wooden instrument is compared with the digging of the ground done 
by a dog with its paw* 

Thh mccmlug of dJeaTjosuah appears satMactory* However it may be 
pointed out that in the above compound is ccFmpared to a dog^^ and not 

52, Mbh. 12. 4SS0. A Brahmnoa !■ rol expected lo go Lti a H^frai^na w a khara- 

ct mm ItaOSi Tfija. Z,m; Vlniu, 

53. kuAiXXMigjiiadh^nyam ananefv p^nj^ii^u.Ia 

^bflarthdciatajifumi cxplairu it eimibniy— akQr^h k^}muiics4^/ dlcr^VinKr '^n&m 

anfflTh d^car^dh ' This la nhv ndsipted by tha T^ttvahodhini CQfnniGntiafy tm 

the Skldhantiikaiimudt. In ihe Sanakril Lnicon ta givc^ to tn€Liin a 

crooefced $ihik foi putlhiis dew irwits file, d* the ^bdiknlpudrainn u cited in thr 
Aabdiirthncintamanl, (p/iuJairuj]»TdpfiT<ai‘wiiff-|jc^lliairiJfl^i.r'), 

53Ar S. C. Vasv^ E[h|. Tr of thi? SiddMntiifc*tiitrudJ, p, 4fiS and icvcenfcTy Rt?«Da. Li 
GtJi iiinicitre dv Ponifl i tFrtrhp IflSl), 11. p. 13S there Ton; sewm to Irnnatnte the compound 
» dtig^lUte hofw* nfnd 'inx tm formA da chten* n^Epcrlivtly. Bui U ii difHrtilt to tindor- 
vt^nd thia comptirUon. Kumudaianlfln tni hb edti- uf thi^ SlddbfmtiikiiiiJTnadl with 
En^. Tr. It- 124 rendem dut compoiiud a^. *mi woudttn dfear^ rescmblkic a dog* nod 
oxphinfl nkarta Lti hla Snmkrli ^o^niQulBiy m ^pa^icS.^0^la dF^dni^dl^wici^ih 

i/cna atopc dhdvii^dlikerii cik^ipi^ta drcitdii/ave ea 
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to its paw. It woubl tber^are be nictipo imtuml to take dknr^ixh as ^ n^ent 
noun refETTing to ibt ptu^Dii svho docs aa action comparable 10 that of a dog 
uod U 1$ possible to imagme one who draws lines on the groucid with bis foot 
like A dog. The commentators were forced fco interprete dkorso as a wooden 
InsUrumeiit because the word hns ocmirred in an instance which exetnplilies 
Pfoiini’s ^Otra which teadtes the use ol aflbe after when an innnhnnle 
obiect (cproiPiiftt) is conipared wiih It. But in the case of oifcfliftadrdkar^h, 
the word for dog Is not used. Hence in this ease we axe free to loter^ 

prete as an tigent noun and understand the coinpcirison ns betw^een a 

man and a dog drawing lines on the ground (tHicofcadra 

The verb \^cEf^ lii the ^nse 'draw Hoes on the ground (with ^phyc)' 
U used in the La{yayana £rauta Sutra S. L 4, Reud— ^phi^irtt^knminly^ 
pantfan npah^Jtifottaros^ itedcr dok^fMd antdr kar^nn ouedi / The 
Brahmem priest is here enjoined to draw* a Bnc (kax^a) fn^Foi the southern 
end of the Uttara Vedi upto the Vedi. This act of drawing line with 
Ap)i3i/(t is often expressed with the verb \/Ufch-,^ with or without some pre- 
fbees. Thus w*e read in the Talttiriya SnmbitB 5. X 3. 4—pariEifchnti rdc^^oadjn 
apahaiyat / tisf-bhih pfttilifchati irivTA ngiUr yivan ev&gnis tosm^ rak^ 
^Thsy apnhaTiti / This refers to the drawing of the tliree lines by the Adh- 
v&rj'U priest round the fire to ward oJf demotic Sinnliirly ot the coroin^^ure- 
ment of the Agnyadh^a, the Adhvaryu drawii lines on the ground Lu order 
to remove that part of earth whtch is trodden or siiit upon. With regard to 
thu H is said in the SaUpatho Hrahmana^ (2. 1. 1. 2)—afltoIfi/eFifiti / tael pad 
eud^|/ai abbl^bilarit vi abhipfhpuioih va tad etad uddhCTtfi 

piwidd w uGjfcKati / 

This interchange between \/fcaT^ and \/Iifcfi* Is observed oho in later 
literature. In the Harivamsa (57T8) tlie river Yamuna dr^igged by Balarlnui 
is said to be Idn^roloUtfchitd.^ Olherv^-ise the use of 's/kair^ with InAps!* la 
fairly common, cf. tos^a laii^nIa?iasfo5yn k^rfcito i;et^s77iOt^italatrti (Ram. 
3,4.12), fcaTfanto Uangahlh (Mbh. 3.13&25)^ etc. With the bose Vfcri-* we 
have in the ^gveda sundm ™?j phdla pi irr^anfu bbftinitTt (i, 57h 8; also cf. 


MUrfJcpaee (iic) wb/ IMa is aimilar ta ifee mcankig givan by othtr S&rakril cotnmcDta- 
tort TcferT£<l to ibcivc- The authcr^ however, hcfo undirrflancis the oompfiritOn with the 
dog nod not widk itA paw ns obove. 

54 The KErmci£ni^t«r, on thr nbove {Aissge ImjB the I^iy^Atin, s^y^^rfa 
pihkhuM/ 

SS. For Iliicft on the pound with the hom oK a bEedt untclei|ie, cf, 

S- (Acyutih C^fanthumolE. No, 4^ 7J,23—bhiiniaii toEnkfmii-M^oiimiaiitaior— 

Ifnoeto SNunuEii mfjfhdrti kur^C, bIso cf. T.S.l'f; Ap, Calcutta, ISi^) LQJ, 

2Si4; 73.14; Set fir, 33X5,C; 3fi-i3, etiL 

5 C». Aho cf. Ind. Spr. 3311 —PHUPCTpUr tidiic/ioU wuPtiini 

inuluiis heloEin 
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10,U7.7), Derivativea tom both and s/Ukh are foimd side hy side 

in the foilo^ving verse tom the lUitMsaritsageira |33* 31)— 

^t?acl erfijflmt tdvcic ca t^ngatollikhitdviinim / 
gdyantaTk fcafidd adrak^iiii kiitpk^sjh fc^errawtadhi/egam / / 

With regard to the action of digging the ground with the toes by the 
human beingcs, liie same verb \nikh is often used. It appears that thb acti¬ 
vity was regarded as a irngdracesta^ and ibe circumstance in which th^ 
persons are describ>cd as involved in drawing lines on the ground fully justify 
this supposition. Tljiis in the description of the piincejs gathered for the 
sva^Tuhvara of Imimnatf, we raad^- 

aJcunctfdgrcfL^uIti^d tafo ^ithcitsamduarjltanetrasobho^ / 

ftougviwimsarpitfafchapmbhe^ pddeiiahaimaih. utlileleha ptflmrh^ / / 

Similarly while describing the tticfiwni of a wdyiH. it is said In the 

SaWtyadiirpana^^aAgii^Adgretta mhxt^k^mh nirik^te / d^ti mjd- 

dfiarath cdpi brute jmyam adhojuut^hi / / 

The Bhagavatapurana (3-23.50 ) describes De vahuti, when Mat treys 
was about to leave her, as follows:- 

lifchanip cdhomulcfil bhiimto podd mikfiamutiiirigd / 
uudea ttdttani ndcam nirid£0i.yff3mJt;cl^t / / 

Description <kf the cowherde^sea who had come to sport ^nth Ki’sna^ on 
hearing his advice to return to their respective homes, runs as follows:_ 

fcftvd mulcfidny ava iuccA ivoyattena iit^yod^ 

bimbddhurdni caranena blittuaw Iil:hantya(t / Bhfigavata Puraua 10 

23. 29. 

The Amanj^taka^ at onn place describes the lover who Is waiting for 
his beloved to give up her pride as—lifcJmtm drte bhtl^ntdt bohir av^inatah 


Bfu^iivsih^ (LIS. 

58. Hfjns- of coijTse ihv liiuaii m dmwn not an the ^oimd but on the tot^to^L 

of gold, h appeorp tluat thtl act o£ drawkng Liuea oa tho ground with ti%s caEne to be 
ng^rded ns a bod behaviour and toco Manu forbids a Brdlixnanu fmin It^ng 

Mfeo prajfjfhcd hhvTnirii, -4^; aho d. VMnu 71^41 (Jour—ItuditutGs of Vxmuj fi* bhuvem 
AlikhH; Suamu 1144,21 (Cakulta edii) ti4 hhumiih ta±Ufc)iet. to a rtania conuimcd in 
the IftdiKhe SprUdit C44d7> this act of k^Umikyuaikhana ti toenlkned amoiig Uicso which 
Indicate Ion of weidth Thit i* Uie tva^n vhy MalltniUh^ i whUt cmnmunllng cil the 
aboTC aumjM tow the Rnghuvathia Dtorv»—'yaw i^lak^^ks ItiTidti- 
inAty4M£Ki!i/ Ui^wtoUckhenariv tu Idtfmb^nai^hetiJi/ 

59. S147 fShrl Vfwk.ite^ars Press editlcn^ ^wbay^ 191 d). 

CO. VejTO 7p Boffibay, (Ka^'yamhla Ifi), 
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jrrffifaBiCi'yito. At another place the game wotk^ dcMrlbcs the beloved, when 
the tover was about to go on Journej?, with the following words :— 
mama pa^m avaiombi^a prollifcharttt dhcrttrtih / 
pad anu krtaaoti sd tttra vdco nioTt*^* / / 

This gesture not only indicated but also showed arrogance on 

the part of the person doing it- This is evident from the actions of Duryo* 
dhana in the presence of t^ sage Bdaitreya who was advising him to keep 
good relations with the Pandavas— 

cram ta bruvntoa taapa M^Mteyasya vii&m pate / 
tirurh pajofcatdlbira-tft Icure^bJiijat/bdiia saJff / / 

Ditrj/odbonoifi snJifmh Icftfd caroiieijflltfchan mabim / 

tom oJhtSnlfOjttdttttih tu tjili'lJtnittcm tiflsit-ndJiciTdm / 
df^ud JDitryodJiflntiTh rfijan MaitTcpnih kepa ouUat /! 

Mhh. 3. U. 28 S. 

The same action, however, inxijcales only dejection of mind in the 
following description of Bhorata when he rnforms Vasis^ha that he would not 
accept Uic kingdom of Ayodhya— 

(cm ondksir'aaatn bbtimim caraTmflTCna RdpFi(tvctlh / 
t>aifcJmnl«m nixicfirtain Vcaistho bhoga von / / 
lUunaya^ 2.80.15. 

The gJMno verb is also used when some Rnimals are described as enga¬ 
ged in doing a similar action, e.8. 

(1) bull on the mountain Himalaya is described as i — 
tUEnrosangbdto^ilab IcbuWEgraib 

^mulltkliaTi darpofcnlab kahudmdn / Kumara. 1. 56. 

(2) The pupil of Kanva while describing the early morning makes a refer¬ 
ence to the deer with the loUowing words— 

nedipjuRtar fchtiravilikbat.,.. f 
i f ^tcuntattt -4, first inierptilBted verse after 3. 

(3) About the boar seen by Aijmia it Is said^— 

High nan prothciMi prUiiniiii vifiklunhi caroT^ir opi / 

Mhh. 3.163.18. 

(4) The Varnha Brhatsamhlta (2Sii) includes the following among the 
signs of imminent rain t — 

mdrjdro bbr^am Auartiiii nahhatr ftkbanto 

mm I W-I iT - ♦.(*** I-**..****^*!.*#!-!- r w <$ * • 

samprdptarh jabm aciren nivedayonfi / i 

It win thus be seen that the action of drawing lines on the ground with 
a foot by men and animals is expressed by the verb Vtifeh. A si m i lar use of 


01. op. cit.j vtrw 
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\/kat^ could not be traced by I tiave^ however* shown above that an 
intetx^hxmge between these two vejbs has been attested to since early Umes, 
K ojq the basis of that evidenee are pemiitted to derives dl^aria £ 1*0111 
y/karsf = ^/liUh (note the use of dvI^fc^i alwve) to the sense of ‘dt^twing tines 
on the ground^ then the substantive could be itoten as m s^ent noun*^ refer¬ 
ring to the person inT-olved In such action. The compound expression viicn- 
hudraJcar^iJi involving comporbon, thus cotoes to mean 'n person scratching 
the ground with liis foot as a dog vnih its paw/ It is wrU-kno>vii that a dog 
is often used as an upamlna for a beggar® and a serv'ent^ Comparison with 
a dog to the sense of dog in the manger* is also familiar. If the present 
interpretation of uiffculcftdrpfcur^n^ is coiTect ihm it would point to one more 
activity on the iiasis of which a man could be comparod to a dog. At the 
moment, howevern this suggestion may be token for what it b worth for want 
ol suSideut support. 

One more thing of grammatical interest still remains to be noted. In 
we have tlie upam^a ird as the second mentbor of Oie ctmipound 
(^kar|a|i iva)^ and this is the normal order of words hi compouncLs where 
the common property between the upamana md the up^eya b mi stoied.®^ 
But in vifrafcfldrdfcnrjcJi the upamana happens to be the first member of a 
compound (tiiicafeddrofi tv4 ak^r^h). Now compounds of this type with the 
reversed order of the upamano and the upameyn are not altogether unknown 
to Sanskrit literature, and the conimfiritator cil^ the in^ti^nce pli*atotcn^lcilia 7 H 
on Panini 5*4.98,^ Here the upamRna stands m the first member in a com* 
pound (ph.nfafc<tnt iva thus showing the ravcrsgd order. The com¬ 

mentary TattvabodliinT on the Siddhantakaumudi (p. 17& Ntrraiya^gara edn.* 
Bombay) cites the viewr of jVladhava®^ who, taking a due from 
would form ^uch compounds w’i^^^ upamaim its the first member in n general 
way. Iti toct Vopadeva** explaim even dknr^iv^h a couipound with upa- 
m^n as the first member (dfca™ hm) and toliowtog him 
translates PSinDrs Sutrn 5,4,97 (upnTnaned aprdTiT4siO Cited above ns *"Auch 
UDch ctoem Worte^ mit dem smn verglichan wdrd* wenn jenes kein lebendes 
Wes4?n Wseichnet.^ He also cxplams akar^oiiiciA ^ dkat^n tfd 

G2. The frfi sum»—lignifyutK tluy n^i is ituiaht hy nlfpr fite verbs 

pardJi {31.134) which ts aiao cf, Wurrm, Sunskra CSrnfimuar, ^ tl4a-lc 

(P. 423). 

631 Cf. ^rntfiaiPtl/ ^tmCFdatdrth# Ahuhq juna no mmio rflcaUfa?! ly&t/ 

Silbhdsn^iraii^bh&xidlgirit 14,18. 

64. Ci, thv tllujctrati^n oliivi Jtvo mi It b ciplained os iv^nam 

Oi^JifTdHld / dfiitied/ 

S3. P amnp 2XM. 

S6. vtCaminr^apuTTAC ^ {comm zi^k^rUd iipoTfbDU^k ca).* 

ST nta (HtA oMfErufAyTi'afAnffTi^^ apamSttatft/n MMhavah/ 

65. Mngdhfflxtdha S. 42 (p. 3S>, O. Boktukcis. {SL 1847h 

fiS. CrfffntflfliHc, p 2th (Lelfuhf, IflSTy. 


A PASSAGE FROM HAHIBHADHA'S 5A^^fAJ?ADm'/lKAT^^A 


er 

A. M. Ghataqs, OfiartDar 


A mn^g the AUmETOUS works in Jain the Semoraditjidkotfia 

of Haribhadra undoubtedly occupies a promiiiODt {dace. But in the absence 
of 9 close study of this nmaterpiece of a great poet and adiolar, many of its 
beauties remain hidden from us, A number of passages from his work arc 
in need of a closer intcrpreiation anil explanation. As a striking example 1 
here a small passage from the sixth Bhava of this work^ which must 
be explained In a mann er diflereni from the attempts made so for and which 
reveals a dne sense of humour and resourcefulness on the part of Hari- 
bhudra. 

Dharana. the hero of the story, who is married to Lak^mi, his invete* 
rate enemy of many previous births, passes through many adventures. Once 
while he is peeping in a temple outside a town called Mah^ras, along with 
his wife after an escape from danger, a thief enters the place to avoid bemg 
caught by the constables pursuing him for robbing the royal trea.sury, Dha~ 
rana, due to the fatigue of the earlier day, is fast asleep and Lak?nrii alone 
becomes aivare of the presence of the thief Capdarudda. With a diabolic idea 
in her mind, she approaches him stealthily and wants to know from him his 
difficulty. Candnrudda explains to her that he b being followed by the 
constables and he b hiding In the temple in order to escape them. Lalt^ml 
promises to help him and explains her plan to abandon her real husband 
Dhampa to the constables as the thief and eloping with Candarudda by dabn- 
ing hhn as her husband in the presence of tlie king if need arbes, 

To thb suggestion Co^dA^dda makes the following answer, at the 
same time refusing to follow her suggestion and giving reasons for it. His 
words are: (CapdantdileM bFianiyaib) / aundari, atthi eyotti, kidttu ahadi 
etr/ta ootthovoao cauearnnapadiE'ecfdho / oo viydnoi me tom agoliiyenimorh 
aaovaloo ceoo ettha ma^itipadi ti / context makes it clear that the 

general sense of the passage is to point out the difficulties w'hiclr Candorudda 
feels in claiming to be hb w-ife in open court. For one thing, he Is 

a resident of this place and naturally people know him rather wolL Secondly 
he Is already married and all the people of the town know his wife too well 
to believe Lak^mi could be that lady. He himself suggests the use of a 
magic pill to escape and elopes with Lak 5 nii, as the story progresaea. 
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Twd worcLs in this short ivassHge caii^ami|itopa4ih[iddlbt and ogoJit^a* 
lUEmarn , . , maliiliynm deserve sp<JciiJ cdimd^ticit)^ The Sanskrit chfiya. and 
the annotations given so far have all failed La point out the roal significance 
of these expressions which Horibhadra has cho^n with a purpose. Caueara- 
napadi&oddha Is vaguely explained as hficnydi/ukia ^married' and agahiyana-- 
mawi is taken to mean that the people of the lown know her but not her name. 
While the sense <J the first word can suit the context and gives us the 
quired sense the meaning of the secotid is both tpgicaliy and contextually 
pbsurd. To know his wife but not her name cmi in no way add !o the diffl- 
ciiities of claiming Lhk^pm to be his wife for the thief. It Is simply irrelevant 
and Haribhodra, a careful writer, is not likely to add socb an expressio-n 
'Mdthoul gome ^gnihcance. 

The peissoge vAH gain m meonitig and %faiue if we attempt 3 more pre* 
cise sen^ of these livo words used here. The robber Carijdortiddn is speaking 
with A strain of sarcasm and alludes to his hopelessly unhaf^y married life 
and is using language with a sting in it. Both appear to be extempore forma¬ 
tions based oci popular expreaskms intended to give veni to bitterness. In 
popular Mnra^i there Ls a famous expression oalurhhuja ho^ in the sense 
of getting married and usage has faumiirously extended its use to the act of 
gelting captured. No explanation ts avaUahle for this use except die vague 
idea that the man will have four armsj by counting the arms of his tvife. This 
wilt not however eKpUin its extended sense, w^hich implies that the man is 
imagined as having four arms, which in the later cose may be due to the cus¬ 
tom of tying ropes to his aims %vhen led captive* Apart from this probltxn 
which must be left to (he study of thf ^taralhl idiom, It is evident that Hari- 
hhadra had l>efore him, this or a similar expre^on in the sense of *10 get 
married' which alone would explain the iwhit he has given to it to allude to 
the unhappy marriage of the thief, possibly with a shrew. In contcasi with 
the expression cattirbfmjaprahhadcihc, if we may gue^ such a Sanslmt word, 
Haribhadm coins a parallel word mittJj^carafjuiprtiUhaddha meamng "having 
the ill luck of getting married.' But there Is, I think, a deeper suggestion in 
it. Cnturbhujiip in Classical Sanskrit, b the most frequent epithet of V^uu 
and we know that Indian cusiotti considered Ihe hridegroom os a form of thi^ 
great god at the time of marriage, as can be seen from the plirase 
piiy: vami/a. Though the words of ihe ritual ar^ late, they reveal an essen¬ 
tially popular idea involved in marriage. Thus cutarbhttjapratibaddFut may 
WTill have been intended to allude to thi.^ temporary deification of t!ie uara 
by identifying him with Vi$3>u. Now Haribhadra has turned the tables ns it 
were and coined the ward cattikcarmiapTatibaddhaj exploiting m full the other 
sense of caluhcuTiri^ a ^onym of caiu^jmda 'a beast'. The expression thus 
meanSt if rendered fuJly^ T have been led in a \vedlock, thereby degrading 
myself to the state of 0 beast." The contrast between carurbh^ie and curuh- 
cufirrm gets its fuU force, aHuding to the unhappy marriage of the speaker. 

IB 
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Still m&Tt alriking is the sense nf the other expression agrhi^tiiTioma 
(-n^mnf) mohitiloa. What the thief wants to say is the fact that he cannot 
agree to claim T-»kynt as his wife because his real wife is well known ami 
ts atill alive. This would become clear if we recollect the original Sanskrit 
e*pression after which this word was newly coined by Harihhadra. This is 
undoubtedly the word Long ago Levs discussed the meaning 

of this word along with three others, occurring in the Inscription of Rudrada* 
tmm, in works of dramaturgy, in BTins's works and in the lexicons. He came 
to the conclusion that the word etifirrhitenonion is used in t %%'0 distinct senses 
(i) as a mode of used by the disciple, a son or a younger brother to 

designate a person to whom he owes respect and (U) In a funeral sense as 
it were, when a deceased person is respectfully referred to. This second 
lisago is frequent in the works of Sana (cl. enath uporofe'pl sugrlwtaitdmnt 
tdte) and in the inimriptians (cf. inscriptions of Rudradaman and Mangakda). 
L^vi defines the sense of the word as 'to mention the name of a person, more 
especially a dead person accompanied with {ptalifications which bring good 
fortune, and which, tlianfcs to their value as omens, may have a happy influ- 
oji tbe posthumous destiny of the deceased or on the future destiny of the 
living’ (lA. xxii p, 167), 

Hiero is again an extempore creation of a word by Haribhadra meant as 
a counterpart to sKflyMtitiidniflrt, used in the sense of one whose name no ons 
would like to mention for fear of misfortune and an hnplkd suggestion that 
the persotn is yet alive. *lho robber, os the sequel lolls us, has no objection 
to run away with Lak^t but he cannot claim her as his wile in pubhe for 
unfortunately his wife is alive and a source of dl lud? to him. And people 
know her too welL He is thus sorry to tell her that be is married, that 
his wife is still alive and people know her wdL Therefore he cannot accept 
her suggestion. 

We hero see Haribhadra using language with a suppleness and a £nu 
sense of humour which is as suggestive as it is forceful. It expresses with 
extreme brevity the suppressed feelings of the robber about his unlucky 
marriage. 


MARATHI ELEMENTS IN A PRAKRIT DRAMA 


BY 

A N, UpAiiirsfE, KoUiapuf 

The use of knguage In India has ihrived all along m two channet^: \im 
literary and the ix>pular. The finat is essentially a baok^langiiagef polished 
and cultivated according to rules of gronunar and peipetuated in well«-tralned 
memory before it came to be commiifad to writing; ih i^ was obviously the 
ccMicem of a chnsen few^ of the literate and learned of the priest and 
pundiU The latter was a practical pursuit and a spontaneous effort The large 
mass of illiterate population inherited some form or the olher of a language 
and went on using It for mutual understandings This evolved more speedily 
and varied In diSerent localities In the absence of any strict grammatical 
sta ndar d and fixed literary modeb. By the very nature of the situation, these 
two could not have been wateT'^tigbl compartments. The records In Old-Indo- 
Aryan do indicate that elements from popular dialecta have percolated in 
them; and the Vedic language shmvs what are colled Pr&kritisms, obviously 
from the stratum of a predecessor of Middle-Indo-Aryan which was shaping 
itself in the popular mouths before it came to be given the status of a literary 
or booh language. 

The dialecta of Uhterate masses were designated at different times and 
in different places by terms such as Loka^bh^ (Le,, common man's speech)^ 
Prakfta (ie., natural speech of the populai:^), OeSi-lihB^ fie., local or coun¬ 
try language), Apabhramsa or Avahalthi (ie., deviating from the standard 
language), etc. Some of these very terms, as time pas^^ed ojiy cBine to bo 
used to designate some or the other dialect of a ioceility that was given the 
status of a standardised literary language and used in literature, in the 
literary Prakjfib, right from the begimiing, we find ihe Apabhram.^ elements 
steadily intruding; and forthert both Prakrit and Apabhram^ (Middde-Indo- 
Arysn) works show -De^i elements, scitne of which are Kew-Indo-Aryan in 
nature. These DeS element indude Austro-Asiatic and DravUlian elemeuts 
as welL The whole process is highly complicated and mtermingled, and there^ 
fore, it b often difficult to locate Lhese popular elements to their sources^ in 
ibe absence of authentic records,^ It is proposed in. this paper to put togethfir 
the various Marathi elemeuU found in a Prakrit drama. 


1. G. Gmrwnr; On the Modem Indo-Arj'an VemacuIiLrs, Indian 
vob UC-Uen, pongrsptu 54, rtc.; A. N. UfAUnTEt Candralwkhd^ Bombay bltro.^ 
pp. 34 ff; S. N. GaOJiAL. ApuihhnuiiKa and poftt-Ajpabhraitiia Fe&Uircs in the raxly PrS- 
ktits. XX3E, pp. 24511. 
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Ghanaiyanut was a native of Maharas^, but resided in Tanjere having 
become the miaistcr of Tukkoji 1 (aj>. 1729-35) of Tonjore. He was a volu- 
minoua writer, starting his literary career at the age of 12, As be himsdf 
reports, he composed 64 works in Sanskrit. 20 in Projcrtt and 25 in vernacular. 
He covers various branches of literature: plays, poems, anthologies. CampQs, 
commentaries and treatises on technical subjects like gratutnar, rhetorics, 
philosophy, etc, In fine, he was a tireless writer and a prodigy Indeed: some 
of his commentaries were produced within a day, or a night, or even a part 
of it. Be is ofiensively vain and self-conceited; he paraded his learning in 
various quarters; an d be was out to show that he was superior to many of 
his predecessors. It is thL^ trait of his that often induced him to strike novel 
notes in his litenury undertakings. 

Liately, a eritical edition of Ghanaiyiina's Anondoa»»idort is brou^t 
out by me,' It is a Sattaka, a drama entirely in Pmkrtl, like the Kcrimni^ 
mofijaTT* of RoiakScham (e. SKIO ajj,) and itnmbMiriBnjnTf* af Nayacmidra 
tc, beginning of the 15th century A.o.). Rajasefchara’s ancestors came from 
Mabaritftia, and what axe termed Marathicisms’ are detected in the Kcnqjtira- 
tiutnjari in a good measure, Hayacandi'a was staying in the nc^hbourhood 
of Maharaja, and possibly therefore, be has introduced a Maxalhl song in his 
play,* Almost continuing the early praellce of using Drai words in PrSkrit, 
Ghanasyama freely and studiously introduces in his Anandositridari^ a num* 
ber of formations from nouns end verbs available in hlordthl; and they are 
presented below with a few critical remarks, 

BijhBra (ettodnsa corrected as onihors in P, but T lum t/oftynthc), p, 23, 
Pk, otthdmha, MBr(athi) dthard, eighteen. 

abblidlddo {°du), p. 53, Abl, sg. of obblmhi, Mar. nbfidfa, doud; the sen¬ 
tence fcirh obbhdlddo ^a4^o eso balo closely resembles the Mm*, 
expression nuga kaya obhoJetuna podola mulagd?. quite com¬ 
mon even to this day. Bha (ttanatba) whu has writlen a Sk. 
commentary on this play remarks thus: abbfidbi-jabdo deifva^/. 

uiRTnatpi, p. 25. Tendered by unmatta in Sk., but cf. Mar. urmajo, 
offensive, 

kodhilifl. p. 31, generally spelt as kaddlo, mcanitig feoft-iKiaira; in the 
border land a word (eodebi is used in Mar. for costly silken sd^ 
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T, The tefcrei>ces to pagea noted below have the above edltioii In view. 
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fealtij p. 5, Loc. of fttflls; fcnlii cL Mjir* (edliitii pahdfe^ 

juil yesterday mamiog. 

hofnocii, p. 10, cl. Mar. 

p. 13» cf. Mar, fciif. 

ko4a^ p- 1. Pk. Of d- Mar. fcodo-fcniitufca wbidi is a double 

fonnation* 

p. 12, Deal kkapfikka, d Mar. (chdj^ka, a butcher 

khvfakkidi p. 24, Desi kk<i4^kkid, a side-door. d. Mar, fc/iidflfcf, a 
window. 

geho-jarnddno^ p. 15^ Mar. gficro-idSeif. a son-in'iaw staying in father* 
in-Iaw^B bouse. 

goli^ p. 13p Karumdf) a domestic lizard, Ghau^yania observes 

thus: poll ^vmw t?i aaitiutjh kdiedi, saarii gcduc tamdula-jala- 
bhorfid^ padflt/; but the meanmg of this is not quite doar. Hha, 
remarks on this: rndidmst'nya dbMuakeh 

pp, 12p IG. rf. Mar. gbadzghndt or every 

DiQzxieni. 

ffhodo^ p. 3p DesI ghodc. Mar. cfho4^, Ghanasyama refers to hor^ 
from Sindhudesa u^here Durv^ grass appears to be rare, 

ghala, p. 19* Eha. interprets it thus: d|dda-lflmH-nfiJi-3Rrn*Mmue^ 
cf. Mar. ghotOf also pdyagltola^ hanging as £ar as feet. 

cahxtffa^ p. 6, Desi tneaning tiimagna or Bna, but here mcdburs ac¬ 
cording to ihe comm.^ ef- colloquial Mar. ccloo^ 

iadkbahtt p. 43. Des! iaifibTtta. Mar. jcimblMjia or jdrribhdiap coUoqxiial 
Kannada lamboli, a kind of fruit. 

dukkari;. p. 39, cf^ Mar^ ^ukkaruy a pg or hog. 

dolcffunt, p. 16, Loc. pi. of dola. Mar. ^j^a, eye- This is □ marginal 
corrocUon for nette^m in Ms. P. 

ddi. p. 14 t this is a marginal correction for Pk. dkm. Mar. dd% 

a maid-servant. 

dhura. p. 7^ this is a correction o| dJiumc; Mar. dli'ut^ szooke. 

poiiatfe, p. 5, Loc. sg. of pahufpA^ Mar. pahdfa, monimg. 

pnhjam, p. 30» d. Mar. pirnjam, a cage. 

pe^jdrac, p. 19, Loc- sg. of petj^rntt, Bea pe^d. Mar. pejdm, a box. 

potfac^ p. 6^ Jm. sg. of pocfiu. Mar. pofa» stomaidi. 

pornu, pp. 2-3, Mar* poragd, a boy. 
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bofcjru^Jwi, p. 22, boWfw is corrected into bohiraTJ^o. cf- Mar. babirata, 
a deaf person. 

bdi#akJn, p. 15, bofJfca, a maid servant 
bdtld, p, 52, meaning woman or wife, cf. Mar. bdila-vedd. 
budoi^i, p, 24 , Pk. bu^doM, Mar. biO^ajte, sinking. 

p, 14, cf. Mar, mafcai^ii-ce^rfd. monkey-like behaviour, 
the phrase is current in Mariihl even today, 
methgo, p. IS, Norn, sg- of meihpo; according to the Sk. cmnin. itlhi- 
ynerhso iiTi-tempaJah/ merngo iti iobdoh/, cf. Mar, 

memgafa, weak, 

moccid, pp. 8,10, Mar, mojd(?), Kannada w«bc«, shoe. 
lahu-aantkiB, p. 9, cf. Mar. [apbu'^aiiifco, passing urine, 
tav'ibo, p, 20 , a marginal correction for dtba, cf. Mar. Miifbtt^ long, 
uhheutt, p. 30, this spelling is known to Pks., but U is very near the 
Mar, ol'riicvj a scorpion, 
mt'atrid, p. 20, cf. Mar. mvaUt, a cowife. 

soi^, p. 24, this spelling is available in Pk: cf. Mar. son®, gold; in 
Kannada hbnnct, in Mar, hona. 

tomau, p. IS, comm. soriiga*sabdo wesa-odoaicoJi desfyoA/ cf. Mar. somgi, 
hiviuggit, p. 52, cL Kannada liuduga, a boy. 

Ghansdyama uses a number of verbal forms, the roots being very much alike 
to those in Maintfal: 

uElemd^r P- Gerund from uTIcThdct-, cf. Mar, to cross, 

Dc^ uUamdta, driven out 

kappii^, p. 49, Gerund from kappa-, cL Max, fcaptimt, Gerund of 
knpaanie. 

ghuaeki, p, 32, Imp. 2nd p, sg. of ghtisu- to enter, cf. Mar. gkasa^^. 

gheuijia, p, 11. Gerund from ghe-, in Prakrit too: cf. Mar, gheuna. Gerund 
of gkep®, to take; similarly koufui on fJie margin of F for 
bkanjdj p, 5, and kkniina for bfudckhfa, p, 46; both kouna and 
khSdtui are available in Mar. 

cafcJchicne, p. 12, Loc. sg. of cakkka^. In Pk. too; cf. Mar. cokkon®; see 
also cakkhijjmitta, p, 3. 

jkakkto, p, 6, Gerund from jhaJeka- to cover, cf. Mar. jkdkir^. 

jkurosx, p, 20, Present Snd p. sg., De» jura- and jhuro-, cf. Mar. 
jkurcc^. 
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pdtkat. p. 42, Present 3ni p. sg, of pikka-, cf. Mar, fal^arte. There is a 
ramjirk oti the nuirgiii jakkal iti vu p6thah /, 

thakkami, p. 15, Praseni 1st p, sg, cf. Mar. theJt<ma; to halt, to be 
exhausted. 

thevvuna, p, 6, Cerundt cf. itar, fheoc^; winaficjjfltfi 
reminds one of Mar. f hevUna, 

4kakkaIarhtxo, p, 30. c£. Mar. ^haJeatu}^; also ^hafefealonijja, p. 50, 

TOja'i, p. 30, Present 3rd p. sg; li is a oarrectioa of the original sedi; cf. 
Mar, 

tadapodoaniri,^ p, 30, DesI todopplKidfl-j tadaphoda-, cf. Mar. fade- 
or 

dfitJclti. p. 41, dflcfl-dorjaya b knovtm, cf, dai^trie, to show, in sub¬ 
standard Mar. 

poccdrelit,^p. 15, a marguiai correction for hotebdrclii, cf, Mer. pded* 
roof^c, to 

pdhu^, p, 50, cL Mar, pdfiilna, Gerund from pd/io^e^ to see. 
p. 24, cf. Mar, piuno. Gerund from pi««, to drink. 

peffinhta, p. 5, PresCTil participle of p^a-, cf. Mar. pefaitg, to bum. 

badobsdoi, p, la, cf. Mar hodobodone. On the sentence tcukkura badtt* 
hodoi rdja datinedi. the comm, remarks; bad<tbadsi ill deiii/ah 
aabda^/ abhdflcko^i/mh defii/ah/. 

boMtdu, p. 9, Imperative 3rd. p. sg. of haaa-"< boiso-^ upauis to sit, 

d. Mar, boair^. In fact the original ufavisadu is corrected into 
boaodu. 

bktikkidatk, p, 8, Past p.p of bhuJeJeo-, cf, hhurnlcaT^ in Mar., to bark, 
to talk irrraponsihly. 

rod®tnlf, p. 20, is usual in Pk,, cf- Mar. to weep. !Ibe 

original reading rudtmitt is changed to nidarbti 

bidoT, p. 7, cf. Mar. ladhone, to fight. 

vo^hal, p. 35, this is a marginal improvement on kariaodi, cf. Mat, 
odfiorte, to drag, 

aodal, pp 15, 35, this is an improvement on the reading numcodlj cf. 
Mar, aodat^. 

hoi Kot/ p. 21, this is used in the sense of *ycs, yes,’ showmg consent; 
obviously Ghana^yoma thought this to be the forerunner of the 
Marathi hauQ boya which ia current in conversation even now. 
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The marginal wrrecUfiius clearly shouf how Uietti is a consdoos effort 
oa the part of the author to pot metre and more Marathi-li^ worj ro place 
of the «»«. The relation between the P ^ T 

this dew. There are many sentences whkh be^w 
idiomatic usage. For instance, fcahtrh gadatm oor^nn, p. 53. ^Wes 
fcothe scl5 tujhe narsa; the siage-direotion npnmnge muhur d^PWloyan h^ 
its wmterpart In Mar, pofa tliopo.tifa. Thus Ghanaiy^ having had Mara¬ 
thi as iT^ther tongue and knowing full wcU th^ 

a legltimste place hJ Prakrit compositions has studiously used many a 
Idarathi cxpressicra in his Praknl drama. 

Further, it may also be noted that the above examples reveal a few 
general tendencies. The author wants to make use of element m m 
Prakrit to give it a more natural aKwaraiiM or proba y to . 
tradition of using such elements, as is suggested by a remar ^ ^ ^ 
grammarian. Hcmacandra (Vm. ii 174; hailai^hc^ 

Vtdarbhdai-deJn-prmriddlid lofento' negantoopeh/) . We can Bnd m ^ w^ 
used by him some definUely of Dravodian or non-Aryan ongm (Like tiw^, 
liu^tigga. etc.) and others which are conunnn to both Marathi and the Prakri 
dialect at Its basis. But we can easily see that instead of making use of 
P^t expressions which were inherited by the l^athi language I'lter. <>“’ 
Ghanasyama tries to Pr^itise Marathi words and fit ihem m ihe^ Pr^t 
garb First, this can be seen from words like offhara (Pk, afthnralia), 
flieoUne (Pk. Jhavmno) . etc., in which the phonetic laws predude a naturd 
development of the Indo-Ary'an; and secondly, from Mara^ wo^ like 
nijm, Joklctti, petinritta, dc.. the origin of which remains doubtful: tins ^y 
be called Pt6kritisstion- The inclusion of a few Dravidlan wor^ ^5^?^ 
Kaimada) can be explained on the supposition that the cu^t M^thi of 
Ghanasy^’a time had no objection to borrow, if not had already horrowed. 
them from the nd^bouring language. 



LINGUISTICS IN INDIA 


BY 

Ibacu J, S. Taeapqhewala, 

The earliest lltojary worits In my Indo-EEirdpeao language are un¬ 
doubtedly Iho Sath/iil^ of the Vedas. These con^Lited lurBely of hymns 
addro&sed to various divine powers. From ilie very beginning tliese Tnantras 
were looked upon a$ specially sacred and special efforts were made to memo¬ 
rise them* to anal3rse them and to understand their meaning. The first step 
wa$ to separate each %s^ord in these hymns* and this gave us the padEa-pajha. 
For this the rules of phanetic eombmadon (temdhi) n^d of Ihe accent system 
had to investigated. All these were embodied in the Ptntiidkhya^ (one 
for each Veda), which embocly the first linguistic investigations (mainly 
phonetic) undertaken in India. 

With the passing of time the language cf the Tnmtms began to be fclt 
as becoming antic|uated. Special lexical and etymoloBlcai works were found 
necessary to expioin the obsofete words used in these mojttras. Of these 
works the Ntrafcfo of Y^ka is the most important 

Side by side grammalJcal iavesilgatioJis weve also earned out and 
several [jrammatical works were produced. Of these nothiog remains hut the 
names of some authors. At the end of (hb period and as the culmination of 
all the early lingubtic investigation.! we get the A#a<£hj;dvi of Psg^. This 
b a masterly analysis’ of the Sanskrit language as it existed In his days. 
Papmi lias done the work very thoroughly and with deep in^^t. And it 
a{^>enrs from a study of this masterly analysis that Ponini has grasped quite 
clearly many fundamental principles of modem lingviisUc science, 

Fanini is said to have flourished near Tak^s^la which was on tlie main 
toad along which '‘foreigners” invariably entered India, Natimilly, that 
neighbourhood must have contained n fairly large foreign clement in its popu* 
latioQ, It se^ns strange that F^ini with hXs acute methods of analysis has 
not told us anything about the foreign tongues spoken there, nor about their 
influence upon the “sacred” speech of hLs people. We cannot but surmise that 
it was his pride in the ‘heavenly tongue” (grrudna.pim), that prevented him 
from, alluding to the speech of the b^horous mlecclia. To us at the preseiil. 
time, it is a matter of regret, for almost certainly Fanini must have heard 

h £rani dm-VIcj--, to aindlyfe. 
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Iraniaii speech, so closely j^ ki ti to Ms own; and it ia possible that be may have 
heard some Creek as well if he ha d but condescended to investigate th^e 
**foreign” dialects the aczence of comparattt?e linguistics might have been born 
quite 2000 years eartiar^ and in India. 

After £%>mx there was no further progres;s m the field of language- 
study in India mtli the solitary exception of Palanjall and Ills 
And the may be laken to be an extcmdVQ supplementary com- 

mentaiy on PauhiL The bulk oj ail subsequent work on grammar and Langu¬ 
age-study consists of commentaries, abridgements and simpliEcatioti of the 
work of PauMi. 

Pgaiim's work acquired a sort of double sanctity for the students of 
Sanskrit. In the first place ihe language treated therein vmis the sacred and 
**refined*' language of the Gods; and secondly P&nmi's extraordinary merit 
was looked upon as specially sanctified and he was promoted to the rank of a 
Muai, on a level equal to that of the great Sages of the Vedas. 

The natural result was that all that the great gfammarian had written 
down was accepted as gospel truth; not merely that, but to suggest the least 
change was looked upon with hoiror^ The consequence was that since the 
time of Pauini the study of Itnguistie phenomena remained practicidly in the 
same position for well over 20 centuries. The gTammar of Panini was taken 
to be the one book for teaming Sanskrit and Its terminology was applied un* 
changed to aU Sanakritje (Indo-Aryan) languages^ leading to utter confuason 
in the minds of litUc children who wanted to leam the structure of their own 
tnothotongue. The attitude has been the direct result of ignoring the hb- 
tory of the growth of Modem Indo-Aryan. 

Almost exactly similar has been the state of linguistic teaching 
tlie Muslims. The three languages in which Muslim theological works are to 
be founds Arabic, Persian and Urdu, are all explained in termi of Arabic 
grammar.® 

The idea generally accepted by mast teacher; in our Schools and Col¬ 
lies was that ^ knowledge of one language^ is enough for at¬ 

taining a good grasp of linguistics. Languages, both ^'classical'' and modem 
VemaculHr^ (Indo-Aryan as well os Draytdian) ore taught indeed, but that 
is by tm means enough for knowing Linguistics. 


2. r believe ihfii Dt^fdian Inhflitngeft havfr athm had their gnkfnmoitiea! itructure 
dploiDCd after Uie San&klit madaL 

3. Arabk: li a aoend to Qi* Muslim# because ef du* Qvnda. 

H tn Indui ore Snjiskiit, Frakril, F^rstoUv AvesUi rafpt FoMiTTi 
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TTie iHDguijge studied must be treated historicalljr. The stages of its 
development and progress should be systematically pointed out There Is at 
present an utter neglect of the eultunil aspect of out languages. Students 
learn about the grammatical aspect but notliing at all about the culture. La 
the course of my own studies I learnt details about the various grammatical 
forms used by Kalid^ or Bhavabhfiti but nothing at all about the cultural 
aspect these poets represent nor about the beauty of their style or about the 
melody of their verse. A great writer is a refleetjon of the time in which he 
has lived and in a sense he is the creator of the culture he represents. To 
put it in one word the study should be htimattised. 

If treated in the manner stated above the study of any particular lan¬ 
guage, or any set of authors wouM create 7(^uni(m interest and the student 
would appreciate better the position of the language in the history and cul¬ 
ture of the land. 

Yet another a.^pect of the teaching of languages has to be noted in this 
connecUmi. There is the notion, almnsi universally held, that all the old 
"classical" lirnguages are "dead;'' languages. No other notmn has done greater 
harm to language-studies. Every language, no matter how ancienU must ha\'e 
been “hving" sometime in the course of its history. Language is the special 
characteristic of the living human being, and so every language must have 
been '’living" once. Il may have gone out of dally usage as a medium for the 
exchange of thought* but whatever any language is taught one must treat 
it os "living". To speak of any language as “dead" destroys the very roots of 
language tearJiing. The meth^ of teaching Sanskrit in our country gives In 
the first place an utterly false perspective by calling it “dead": and thus it 
takes away all humnn interest sod presents to the student merely a lifeless 
skeleton of dry grammatical rules. This. 1 believe is die mifite reason why 
there is a serious faUlng off lately in the number of students taking Sanskrit. 
The liotng human aapcct of the language must ever be in mind o/ the teacher. 

Besides being “hisloricar’ and "human" language studies must be 
"compaTative’'. so that the student may gel n fair idea of the Tnodem science 
of Linguistics. We can assert tliat our coimtry gave birth to the science of 
language. We have forgotten that historical fact and have forgotten our 
achievements m that direction. And today instead of being thought of as a 
science requiring years of patient work linguistics is regarded by the majo> 
rity of our educatlonBl authorities as a mass of (lapiharatd guass'work. 

I beheve that not more than two or three Univeraiti^ in India deal with 
the subject at all properly. Languages (even where two languages have to 
be studied} arc grouped together frrnn points of view that can hardly bo 
called “linguistic," We have in many UnivenfLli^ boards ^dies for Arablo 
Persian'Urdu, which is not a linguistic eroupiiig ai alh hui primarily theolo* 
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gtca] and politjcaL In Bomliay we have the Aveste-Pehlavt group which wa? 
formed from the view point of Zoroastrutn theology. Many mch clomsy 
groupings may be pointed out. 

For ‘^comparative” studies we must group together languages at the same 
stage of development. Thus Sanskrll-Greek-Avesta would form a good group 
ior study. Arabic-Hcbi:ew*Syriac would make another such group. Persian* 
Pahlavi (Pazand)-Puslito would make another. Two or more modem Indo* 
Aryan iffn g nn g ei: would gi™ ample scope for comparative hnguifrtics, Siml'- 
larly two or moiB Dravidian languages in their modem stage might be studied. 
For Middle Indo^Aryan PMi and one or more of the Prfikrits ivould offer a 
fruitful field of work- At present we have courses in Pali and in Ardha- 
Magadhl, but the studies are essentially for Buddhist and Jaina theology. 

What 1 want to emphasise is that we have neglected ao far the study of 
languages from the human point of view. We have looked upon language* 
study as an adjunct to theological or politieal teaching. We must study Ian- 
gunge os such, os o lieiTt^ hunmn subject for mental dUcipllne. Such study, 
conducted In the proper spirit would tend to show the essential unity of 
humanity. This is the lesson Linguistics should teach. 

Two World-Wars in the first half of our present BOLh century of Christ 
hove shown us all how deeply human beings may he divided for political and 
other ideologies- We are under the shadow of yet a third World-War with 
Atom or Hydrogen-bombs or even something nioiu terrihlei We liave to get 
out of this shadow and every brunch of our educational work must emphasise 
the essential humanity of the human, race. I believe the two World-Wars 
were ^ terrible object-lessons for our race- Today every sane and 

impartial human being is thinking that a full realisatkm of Human Brother¬ 
hood is the only hope for mankind- And every subject to be taught in our 
schools and coUeges should empha-sise this human unity. I believe this 
thought of unity and brotherhood b to he the dammaTing ideal for the second 
hAlf pf the 20lh century of Christ- Luiguistics should have to share this task 
of establishing "The Parliament of man. the Federation of the woitid.** 





BY 

J. A. B. Vbh Buitekesji P€xma 

Udd^iikt&'fi teachixig in the sixth pmp^thaka of the ChaDdt>gy 4 i is easily 
ihe mo^t celebrated Upfuu^d texl, not cmJy in [ndia mdetit and modern^ but 
also in the est where the expression t&t Ct^brtE^ cttij in the somewhat biblical 
rendering of Thou art Thai, Js often considered a formula that sums up the 
entin? Indian phlloaophy- Yet there b no sruti text of whidi the meaning 
has been disputed so vehemently as UddMaka^s ssdipddyi. The oldest inter¬ 
preters of the Chindogya Up, ol whose commentaries wo have some frag¬ 
ments left, 'fWika the Viikyakara and Dramida the Bb^yakara,^ show that 
already at their time there was a controversy between those who considered 
that sat was bra/iTtton without qtmUtEes emd those who held that ainr was 
brahman ^vith qualities.* Correlated with this question W'hether asx or hriifi^ 
mcin^ as the eaxtsn prima possesses qualitk^ or not is the question tvhether its 
effecli the phenomenal world of individusl sotds and of matter hos a proper 
and distinct reality or noU The problematic relation bet\iv'een the absolute, 
permanent nnd perfecl that is cause and die relative, impermanent and imper¬ 
fect that is effect has remained the fundamenlHl problem of Vedanta: the 
discussion of this problem has always taken the form of a commentary on 
Udddtaka’s teaching ever since tlte Sutrak&ra had formulated ids elution in 
UddaJaka's terms.^ Modem reaearchs has made it pkuslbl^ that the Sutra- 

1. Thu? pt&ixt writer lins CftUected the Bvailabk of both these p^rffd- 

eadrjjox of HfitnSjntja In m Bpt3«ndix lo hh rtudy ei| the VtudJ^LhasojiEiai^dui, whkh w4U be 
aui ^cnly« 

2, Pnismont XV, quoted VodaiihpHupgreiha, Pni;Ed]t Ed. p imfictam/ 

kapoMandi “(filfflj with regard na liie sadvidyfii it is approprinie,^ for TnoditiLtiDn u on on 
object (or: brnhiriOi?) tbol hm thow qimllliea" (Tunka^s Vfikyn); undy npi neeim> wif\ 
Rirthuynadaltvnitifi gufuzg^ii^ manojiifuithdrrl wvtk d^tatAin hhajOte 

"'olihoinih 0130, whvti modlUiting on the udvlstrik pursuit with oajt'i tlteu^U 

tlie iDultitudc of qualities (of the dalmravldyffi, f!!ht Tp E, X 5") that are nepkllve (eiiolyrle- 
pdprrul, etc.> or divine Cenruialcdnaah jafvmipk<aipah)r stiU lovingly cognizes the 
Deity EM having inner qualities.” (Dnmida's bha^n), 

2. Wc ilull rmt touch here on iho dbpatsl:^ [gqitsttcio nt i=: hfahnan of Vcclinia. 

4, BrS, 2, 1, U. 

5. Damcpxa^ Isfutiitn PhiAan^pkp IT, p. SB ff; V, S- CoAtB, Tlis Vedento (Poona 1526 

= Le« el (car dnq croniTrteAfalTcs^ Thesis Paris 19l8> who^ liowaver, he& 

cammlitcd the methodological error of not considoiing Bh^skara^i bb&^q, whidb rc- 
prcKt3L> a much nmnc aneiont Ved^ts than sny other bhi^yii does* 
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kfira adhered to the view of poriwiiui which admit*! an Jimer causal tran^or-^ 
malion of the absolute into the rektive: this was the view, mcidentaUy^ that 
WHS also adhered to by the oldest VedSmtius Taiku and Dramida * The logical 
dlfikultics implicit in the pari^tSma view must have been recognized early* 
it waa Bhartrhati the author of the Vakyapadiya^ who app^rentlj^ for the first 
time availed him^eTf of the andeut nation of utuaftn to describe the caudal 
process as Eomdiow Ulusory, not reah only in appearance soJ Thou^ it 
would seem not ye( by Sankara himself^® the same view was formulated In 
advaitavedanta. Other VedUmtins, however* took a different stand. Bhfe- 
kara atill represents the more ancient view that Ihe cnussal change takes real¬ 
ly place within the qualified brahman, whereas Yimuna® and more syste* 
maticaily Rfiminuja*^ integrated a Sainkbya doctrine and maintained that 
only takes place within matter:^ W'hicb+ though real and etemal in 
itself^ is insepariLbly dependent on of whom it constitutes the body, 
^Lidhva look the same stand but denied Ramanuja’s body-soul Ldentity^^ 
Within Vedanta we dhrtuiguish thus a great variety of views which are all 
read into and proved from the sadvidyfi passage vdcdrambh^^nTi 
nUmadheyam mftJiicetveva which, according to the Sutras 1, U 

ladnnaityatunm fltflnibkaTuiiahdadibhi^fifi} declares that the world, the effect* 
is no other than its cause, saf or iinihfnaTt. 

What wa» Udd^nka^s own view'7 It is aummed up in G, S, 6: when 
all products are successivrfy dissolved in their causes, on ultimate prime 
cause remains to which all the real can be reduced- m ya e?o 'tibrul citedfif- 
vtyam Idctip saninr^ tat satynm dtmd: it is the irreducible mimmum in vrhicb 
all this ultimately consists, the tt is the atman.^ The term mtyn refers 

us to the passage quoted above where it is stated that in clay products *clay^ 
is satyii and that the product, a pitcher, bowl etc. b vdcarambh^niji vikaro 
nfiTFindheyom. The crucial term Is nacdmmbhtrnom. Usually it is taken 
adjectively with ndniMUieyomi: *‘thc effect is (just) a xmme deriving from 


A, Fngmcnl XU, quoLadl BrahmAsutribhi^yA L < iu 

"thjoi« b nn kmvyr comsoJ cTihiiA?^ eii In tnu jcsatt of ettnk (tumiiig into 
butter: Ch_ Up. BJU.} cf, also l±uf indirect tcfftimcny of the Sarvoi^taw''9 prcsentatloEv 
FrngnieRl XVnl and the dxussm In Ch 11 ci Introductii^n of my Vodartiuts^pgniliB. 

7. Pan] H4VCVZ1, Vlrorfa, Stodlcn Ge&chkhte dor UluatonistiBchGii KdiTRulogie 
□nd Erkenniftistheafte dcr Indtr (Ak. WUsen^iih. uod Llf. Ahh G^tea etc, 195S^ 
iU II. (1^) ff. 

S- iiacJt-Qr, clC- (24) H. whn de^ciibea f^ankarh^a coamology ah “euw Art 
UbaienifHjirhAT Pflrrwftmavwia^* 

S, V^numa, BaEaTitfjiklhi^ (la: Siddhitraya, Chaukhsmbo SIrt. S«r. 10^ Betiarva 
U00>, p. bcgiitnina fildnddl «4c_ 

Id p. ^ 2J^JL 

IL ChUp. 64.3. 

12, rot UddilakB'fl conc«p! o^ tha atman cf ChUp. 54T. 




ViicAiWJWBaAjyAJi ISO 

speech**. One objection is that the word-order rather reads “the name is tht- 
effect". another that according to Uddalaha himself speech or ode is a Inter 
product instead of a cause as arambho^ would suggest; the bst objection 
is that 3 tangible and scHwiceable object like a clay pitcher is noi only another 
name of clay, as the old Cotumentators realized better than many transla¬ 
tors.*® Name niust mean here what later on is termed fiatnarupe “name awd 
/or»ii" which, In 6, 3, 2, describes the products or creatures that are “sepa¬ 
rated out of’ (vydVkr- vdcdm) the materia priuiiL 

The meaning of drambbomo, too, could he specified if we follow up a 
contextual connsKion that is suggested by E^manuja and stated expressly by 
Madhva.*® Commenting on aduitij/am Ramanuja*^ declares that the term 
conveys that there is no second adht^jMtf side fay side with sat (equated 
with a pet^nd GodJ which is the material cause. He refera in this connexion 
to Talttiriya Br. 2, 8, S, (i: kfap svtd uanaip ka n an uffesa asid yato dyfiod- 
prtiiitn tiitpatak^ttli ] nuinlfiifio tnatiosd preefiated u fad yad adkyati^had bhuna- 
ndni dlidroiiAiu This question is answered bmiinwi t'anam. brahma an urJiso 
etc. The urgency of this reference—^wbich inspired Ramanuja’s use of the 
term adf(t{A/tdtr for nimiffalcnrairtam^—^becomes clear when we study the con¬ 
text of the Rgveda sukta from which TaittBr. has taken the question: 10, 
81, 4. There it is an illustrative repetition of u preceding question (2} fcijji 
nnd nsid adhifthauam drdmblumafp fcotenuir avit kath&ih j yarn bhilmiTii 
jaiuiyan Vm'<tkarnid tii dyim dumtm mahina oisuiicafeydh "whatever was the 
standing-place, which the basis and bow was it by which Vtsvakaiman, when 
producing the earth, put the sky apart by his power, he who sees aU?” We 
remark in passing that in st. 8 Viavakamian is styled vflcaipotl, "lord or pos¬ 
sessor of v^'. We may compare 10, 129 where it Is said that that which is 
set sprang from that which is not sar, and that sages who reflect dlseowerEd, 
after searching in their hearts, that sat is fastened to asat (4 cd> : eetd fcdn- 
dham daati ntravindan hrdt proflyyci fcaufyo maBi^o. Whether one would 
take this last statement ns one reply to the question of Id, 81 or not, it cannot 
be denied that the three hymns 10, 129, 72, and 81 are, with many others, ever 
so many speculations and formulations of one cosmogonic myth of which the 
evolution and elaboration can be pursued throughout the Hrahnumas and the 
Upanisads. It would seem that this one myth of the crealian of the many 
out of the one had two Imsic forms, one in which the cieaUon was imagined 

13. RamMuJa, fnr iiuuince, awilma Iiimsclf c( atic gf ttis many Knees af Lha 

tcEm, lendera i>dad with "prautink] purpose” wfaieh expresses tJie f ftl' iiViTig 

OX flctualing ftEnctioii 43if 

14. ChUp. Gp<M aitdeluxniei^v£xf|rsin mi woa hexv Bulans 

AdviftbioJIy) Dt finst, iilotie wi^iout a partner^* 

15. Mniihtit <ad BrS. rdfiT> dixcctly to ttl comurxum with sflmm* 

tlUms, Ow oxpcHKiuu proviog tlwt God DBetted no other histnmicnt; Ghats is too reeh 
In cooBuIering il Irreli^viuit {p. gl). 

l5oi. ^ 
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to pirweed from a personal and divine pirogeniior* and another m which the 
notions of *ot and osat, staniling re^ctively far ^‘thts which is here, the 
worJd^^ and ^*lhal which is other than that, its mslris and origin^” took the 
place of creator. Often enough both forms ere so Interlinked that we can 
hardJj' disting^ikh them. Uddalaka's formulation, so it seetnSp is an elaboration 
of 10. 129,1^ But even In this latter hyitm, where a tendency to do away 
with divine progenitors is conspicuous, the shade of a demiurge makes a 
hesitant come-back at the endt tf only to have his assistance at and know¬ 
ledge of originaliOD questioned. In 10, 72, 2 it Is Brahmanaspati who 
miperintends thi^ originatioji; brihin^tnaspdtir etfi knrmam madfurmot ( 
devSndip piLnyi yngd 'sotoh sdd uj^yatit- This hymn again reminds us 
strongly erf 10. 61 where it reads (3) bd?iilhh#ip dMmati uiin pdiatnur 
diyundbhumi jandyan dev6 ikdi. This one god Is VBvakarman who has not 
only the appelteUcn vdonspeti in common with Brahmanaspati.*'^ but other 
features as well * both ac the contexts show represent in iiome respect tlie 
sun,^* who separates sky and earth after their nocturnal union, and in this 
are strongly remlniacent of the anonymous deity of 10. 129 who *’watches 
from the far-away 

This context of interconnected speculations on a cosmogonic myth must 
have inspired Hamanuia and Madhva to their explanatory references which, 
possibly, might already have bean given in ancient commentaries. More 
obvious must the sanio connexions have been to Uddalaka himself who lived 
in a irtiKeu of thinkers who tried out ever new and more cornprdumsive for* 
mulations of this myth To my mind there can be little doubt that his use 
of the term ^r^mbha^ was inspired by its place in the entire idea-complex 
concerning the emergence of the many from the one and should as far as 
possible be explained within this idea-complex. 

The same mythioal context throws light on the meaning of ude in udoo- 
ramhh^nmm. We Jire justihed to make at least a distinction^^ between this 


IS. More dcuiU oa tbb pomi VodarthoEaitigr^hfl, lntr.< Ch. L 

IT* m 2. G, e. 

For thk iiTpcd ^ ha\h Vw i^jearman mnd Brahmsi^^iitil, cf. M^CbOKlLL. 
Wtlk Mytheiog^^^ {$ And ^ 

IRp Ad RV, to,. 123 (to Vic)^ 7 au»c pitciram asya miArdMn mdma ydnlr 

a]39v onrdh \ tdto tK it^Mrlik'uvpitiiiiu tffivoMmtiFn dyA^n ittirAW^dpa 

Gcldittr retnidw dwtt ihc bom Itam ViCp ifl the Adh\iaksa in the Swpicine Heawo 

of W, 129, To. 

19, Curlou^^ fruoygh. tide tu^re the first prodioil of alJ as oEil? iuLght expect. 
Iti cause hcicg trjitir ivhtch U the fir^ of the "'colours’' or “ospecLs" tlwt constitute ihe 
flclf-cTciitirig 1^1 tlio thirds after prdna from water, and Izom food; yot, otiiet 

texu like ^i. Rr* 10,6^^^ ao "kamoysr^—drSfivo wwj AtmA «* manMa ihccth 

mithtoutoi fTUmOjt '^desire" Tcmtndj tw of Tiwiai RV. w^m 

ui that the fielatian of p4c mho ox progenitrix wilh monmi b very miimate. 



VACARAMBHANAM Mi 

tflc and the wdc which Is descfibed in ChUP, 6, 5, 34 as the subtlest—that 
Js no doubt the first—product <if tejaa. We remarked in passing that Visva- 
kantnan and Brahmannspati have corresponding functions within t-hig con¬ 
text, and that both are coiled tjacajpoti. In this as in other respects they are 
comparable to Prajapati who is also described as the husband of vac, and 
consequently even identified with ide » Instructive is a passage in Kathaka 
Samhitd 12, 5: pra/apattr v& tdam dsit tosya vdp durtfpoalt tStp niithunctin 
saniahkanut sa garbham fldhafm saamfid apdJrniTnaf seiaok prajd asrjatn si 
prajapafini eva pUTui^ prStdiat*! ett Foe as the first product (literally; nac 
is ejaculated)^ of the creator, Ihe second one to exist side by side with 
him as his partner in creation (we recall Oddolaka^s emphatic advitiyametju), 
is personified as a progenitrix. Sciuhbag^ goes too far when ho commits on 
this and similar passages that “mit dem Logos (i.e, vfic; I wotdjd object to 
thb term) iat also eiae objektlve, metaphysische Substanr gemaint" which 
supposes a dfiferontiation between power and matter which is not yet recog¬ 
nized; but he br nearer to the mark wlien he continues: “Er (Lc. Logos) ist 
das Brahman als Unvort, als tJroffenbarung des g&tllichcn (the term is un¬ 
fortunate) atmnn”, Thcore Is enough evidence to show tiiat i?dc represents at 
least one of the aspects of brnhuwit as the powerful and ciXiative word,®* and 
the progenitive and creative 1 unction of vac/braftni«n may partly account for 
the importance of the concept of brakmon in later thought where the notion 
ol permanent underlying stability with the typically Indian association of 
(material) cause tvill remain fundamentaL 


30. cf. &ktBr, $,1^,0; Vm-nkarman IdcnUfled with Projapatt datBr. 8^3.13, 

it. "Pra^pati %wUy wsB here; Ida iisrcau- wng Vic; he cepulated with her and 
Impsegiuited her; thirwupon dm ffiparaled fnaH him end bore thrse crcaiurej; then again 
■he utiJicd with Prajopatl", 

22. lotetvitinc ia what Nruiiwof, ITrapninaipCwliicliltf dw ffcwuituHiit (Ziirldi 
tWEt), p. 39 hfls to say about tic creaiive irowcf o( oil iliat (oes out of tic body. 

23. Carl Anders SorAosAU, Die fdee dec iSFchopfuap «n ier Vediethen Literstor 
(SKitlgmt 1933), p. 12T. 

24. rdrntiff cBtiotu me tiurncnui, and it is tompiittg to cxplaie EhG, 14, 3-4 in 

this tonte«; ntoma irowlr viahad hrehtna toniifn garblutn dadMmy nham \ nmbhavab 
scriralfhiitaqam WO bhosoti bh^TUltt [f mnwyottisii IroTiDtepa udili | 

fliitp brufiDM nurhod ytwir eJiam Mjapraelri^ pied ]] "I u» the |!reat brobman «■ ih* 
utmih in which I bc^t mt enabryo; tbcrdrorFi prooeeits ih* orminatioa of alt beings: 
alJ bodies dial «ri|ptuiie m all vnimbs have In ihe mvai bnihisan their womb and ht 
M inuKTcgnatiiu: fathcri” evtdimily God ia her* conceived otUI ns prvJdpaTr, and 

hiir £(ot^ counterisirl is brnhwwK - vSr- Even BrS. 1, 1, 1-3 may be remliiiMent 
offtflto bnlnrHiiilndAi. jsaiinddi> n*va *^^lVBJ^nIliteat "Uicnrfinv now the exetesld 

ol the brahrruii, from which this (wtarld) has its birth etc., becauK El has Its wotnb 
(ortgin) in idsmi," where tUlina would Ik brahmAn ns primnnly the (proj-creatiTO. 
iwebioiy and social Word doalljii; wiUt Its cnnicnt the hmttnun, cause and foundatlaii 
of thi! rnivct». 

21 
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We shnll not be fiir estray when we interpiet cooammb^flTWTn cm the 
basis of thtp coifloogonJc context, "nie ^rombhano and fldb4fIidTW, the forest 
and the tie© on which Visvokanniin vacaspati atood when creating wna iden- 
tifiod with uSo/hrolrtnan. The etWm “that which js sep^ted out of the 
imderlying stuff that is the material cause’', that which appenra as namMnd- 
foim. derives from (oranvbliaina-) aa the creating word of the cnsator, 
that force with which he la nble to create, Uddalaka, who IuBbts erophati- 
cally on the uniqueness of the first cause that is must have conceived of 
this ©5c as the power of croation of sat. But ode is no longer projected out- 
aide the first cause as a partner (sat is aduitii/nnkji U would seem that the 
fundamsital doctrine of the Vcdhntlns that the material cause and the opera¬ 
tive cause (ntmiftofeonttWj w'hich would corjespond to o5c) are identical 
reffeets Uddhlaka’s view accurately. 


A KHOWAR TALE 


av 

GeoRc MoticuNstitittije, Oslo 

EOiowar, ihe prlntlpal l«ngu^gg of Chitra! and the north-westernmost 
outpost of Indo-Atyan, is of considerable iloguistic interest. On the one hand 
on account ol its numerous arcbalc-sounding tadbhavas and grammatical 
formSt such ns oshru tcor, (cIkiIom,, mtoa mouse (Sht fcJiiBlti-pti "thrcsbing- 
floor cleaner^’); ispe^h pauper (Skt, osoalea); scr Jcura sber? where is the 
bridge—a most useful phrase for a traveller in Chitral—(* aetiih kutoh 
ieteiy, osfiol It was (Skt. oiaj/at), to mention only a few. On the other 
hand IChowar has adopted many non-Iudo-Aryan elements, as well Iranian, 
of various age and provenience, as of unknown origin. This compoeite 
character of tbn language does not, to my mind, override the fact that the 
central core of woi^ and forms are deGnltely Indo-Aryan. The neareat 
neighbour and doses! relative of Ehowar is Kalasha, with which language 
it shares a number of characteristic isoglosses, t-g. the preservation of 
augmented preterites, the ciiange of -t- > * *, and further to t, or (. and the 
development of a Past Participle of the type ■ Iciiritakc > *fcBTidao, from which 
Kbow. fcnrdii, and Koh fc'ada. In both languages thb partidpie is also used 
as a finite verb, 

So far no origirtal Show, prose teat has been published, with the excep¬ 
tion of the 8 lines of Specimen U in the LSL And Khan Sahib Abdul Hakim 
Khan and Capi, B. E. M. Gurdonb Translation of the Ganj-i-Pukito into the 
Khowar Dialect (Calc., Off. Superint. Govt, Print., 1902) is not earily 
accessible, A few short songs have been published by Biddulph and others, 

I have therefore thought that a Khowar tale might be acceptable aa a 
greeting and a token of admiration and gratitude from aa old friend h-om 
Uttaia-patha, or Nor-way, being at the same time a message from the Indo- 
Aryan Uttarnpatha.—Most of the Khowar tales I have taken down (and hope 
to Vuhliah some day) are very long- I thtaefore had to choose a short one 
for this paper, and it can of course exemplify only a small number of 
characterbtic features of Khowar. The tale was told to mo in Chitral in 1929. 
hy Muliammad Zarin from Shagram in Turikho. at that time an elderly man, 
and for many years a resident of Chitral Village. He was a very good and 
inteUlg&nt infomiant. 
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1 hfivf, for practical rcaeotaa, adopted a very simplified triuiscriirtion, 
with D minitnum of diHciitical marks. 5h, tJt denote pHloial fricatives, c, 3 
palatal affricates, and ?h, c, the corresponding ‘'oerchrsilsi”* Note also 
ccrebml X. gh ere velar fricaUves. th. ph, kh, ck. oh are aspirates. I 
write r also before t, but in this position it is unvoiced, end sometimes 
approaches to h, or x. 

Non,*phoncm3c voriiuits of the vowels have not been distinguished, 
even when this is the case in triy originiil notation. Quantity appears to be 
non-relfivant, stressed vowels being fretliiently heard as long. Bui in a few 
words stress^ a (or was never noted aa long (e-g. bn-se, ha*te etc. that; 
anus day, boy)t it Is possible that there aie retdly two o '■ 
phonemes.—In this text I have oily occasionally noted the rising tone, In 
most cases belongitig to words with actual, or ori^nal aspirated InitiaL 

The Skeleton Grammar of Khowar given In the I£I, wtU suffice for 
the understanding of most of the forms occurring in this tale,* A few addi¬ 
tional remarhs may be helpful: 

NOUNS, Locative f ("Inessive*’) to -i; Loc, n ("‘Adessive”) to -o, 
Abl, of inanimate nouns in -ar, or, with additioual pardcle -i here, hither, 
-ttri.—Nom. Plur. JnanimatES and some animates hav'e suffix zero. Other 
anbuates have -ffrt. Note brar^ni brothers, and rbt-rbau sons.—OhL Plur. 
adds -on, e.g., parion fairies, obL poriowin. 

PRONOUNS. Nom. Sing, bc-se that; oR sing. (b<i)*tO£rbo,* nom. plur. 
ho-tetj obi. plur. ba-totan. As an adjective; OhL Erngh., Plur., Nom. Plur. 
btt-te. Ho-ya this; Obi. Plur, bc-miton. Hes (Adj. be) that, (the one just 
mentioned?), Obi. Sing, boro.—Ka who, somebody; kam vrhich, whoever; 
kya what; l^o (0 what, something; kandnri how many, some, 

VERBS. Imper, 2. Sing, to -e, of Causatives to -oit?c (<-djMytt), 
irregular; det give, Imper, 3. Sing, to -or. 

Pres.—Fut. and Def, Pres., v. LSL 

Pret.—IBI osistam 1 was, etc. has been reduced to ocitam, or even 
oatata. Note the augment to o.-betci he could. 

Perfect. Absolutive -f Present of Atixiiiaiy. Eg, cfcjti *bcr is broken 
(after, not afliir because inanimate subject) .—Pluperfect; pari oaitai had 
fallen asleep = was asleep. 


L CL also the presEjil anthoidt ’‘Some Feahirea of Khowor Marpholoay”, Norsk 
Tidcskrift for SpnevidviulcBp, XiV, pp. S-38: ISA?, 
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Hahitual ImpcrfMt, Noun of agency in h* + Past Auxiliary biretam, 
3. Sing, birai^ 3- Pitir. blrant. According to my friend Wazir All Shah, 
Government Treasurer, Chitral, who lor several years has been my 
corresixindent, and has with great kindne^, patience and inteliigence ^ven 
mo much valuahle mformatioQ about Khowar, birctom is generally used in 
whore something is told as a heard-of or alleged matter^ like in stories, 
E.g. Homtd di botem oaitof Hamid was ako there, but Hamid di hofera bhoi 
He mid is also reported to be there, or happened to be there," 

AbsoUitlvei (1) Root (bi, re, de); (2) in -1 (fcori, nisbi, foH, etc.); 
(3) in -« (eJirti, rlmti, biti, giri). 

Infinllve. In -ilc, inflected in oU, cases, -o, -a, eta 
Past Participle Passlvn. In -in (peta^in). 

Perfect Participifi in -irw ('Ttiu), from -ilnka, also used as a finite 
{anUi is not represented in this text, 

TEXT 

X ‘I badah’a ast'aL K'atogho sut® zhlih*au ast'orO* 2, 1 

One king there-was. His seven sons there-were. One (-of-them J 

’olaU b’oko s‘ar bir’ak H‘ase t'ato te d'iab* bir’ai 3. Tan 
a-poor wife- from was. He (his-)father-to displeasing was, (Before) 

gh'eci lah‘ak bir'ad, 4 Hate badsh'o nogh'oro g’ona I 

htc eye not (the-king) u 5 ©d-to-admit(‘»hun)» Thai kings castle- near a 

l*ui* giura’ea bir'ai. 5, H'atet ^1 ch*uyo ispr‘u kor l 

big garden was. They (=the trees) (in)-one night blossoms having-made, 

buluci bit'i eh'uci b'iko poe'ak hir'ani. 6. Magar 

unripe-fruit having-bocom®, on-becomuigr used to ripen. But 

k’a posh’ak. n'o hir'ani, Na-ih’ibiko b‘ak bir'^ 

anybody did-oot-use- to- see-(them). Not-eating-for they-used-lo-be, 

7, Ch'uyo t'an hale mew'an part'an hatetan ^ ist or 

At-jligbt by-themsfllvcs those fruits the-faines (and)^ their horses 

schuti khuli^sJc bir^anl. 8. 'I * anus hadsh^a tan ^h i ih aiian tc re tai ■ 
hjtving-catea used-to-finiah-off- One day thfi-kinff his sons" to said: 

0, *^*ara ki ma h*aya gurz^eno mew^an y*or^dika p'at ki w’al 
""Whoever < wIio> my this gueden-of fruits sun-sel- until who guardian 


2. QrdkuirF t™n: nln 
X On bimtii 
4, Flrat: oapisAn. 

S- OnUn&ry lomiL lof. 
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h‘oi, -awa h'atoglio te b*oli fuerab^ani ltor'<im*” 10, zhaii 

has-becomc, I him- to much favour Hholi-makc/' Ono sou 

bagh'fii" 'I ch’uyo w'al h’ol 11, Ch'ud h'iku mWn 
wnit, one nl^f guardian be-becanis, Mormag* on-becoming uie-truits 

kh'ul h'cml, Wal b'iko n‘o ’obet&L Ut. Hase ’i 

vanished becaimf (-were), a-guardiau to-bc not he-was-ohle. That one 

zhau bagh'si, h’ase di w'al b*>ko n'o 

(other) son went, he too a-guardlan to-be not was-oble. 

13. Tfn«ii 'i ch’uyo base *olat'i kim'erio s'«r ah'au ki base badah'oo 
That one night be, ihc-poor woman- from son, who < h« > Ihe-hiiig s 

gh^eea-^'o^h osh'oi, h*aae w’al biko bagh^ai. 14. Gurz’ena ^ b i 
eye-sore was, he guarduui to-become went. To-the-garden baving-gonc 

k’an to ua"l h*al hoi- 15. Ch’uyo bar'abora 'L |h’a ist’or 

o-tree-lnto having-clLmbed he-waited. At*midnight 


a black hone 


zhindr'i 

baving-neighed 


h'ai, 

came. 


mew’an rh'ibika 


^'okitai. LfS. Hale k’ono in'ula 
the-frults to-eat began, lltal trce-below 

©t'i kao'ari mabm’ei kot‘i ist'oro kr'ema 

having-cotoe the boy from-tbe-treB spurs havins-niade the-liorse's bock-at 

pr'ai IT. Ist'or d'etai, base d***? fok'i rBu-r’au 

struck- ^le-hor^e ran, the boy tbe-nmno liaving clasped, ^uick 

bit’i b’al h'oL IB. Ist’or d'etai. Ist'or 

baving-becotne. stayed (on the horse). 'ftie-hoisc ran. The-borae 

4'aqo te r'etai ki; "Tan matl'abo I'uo d'et, t'a ky'a fci kWutn sh’er, 
the-boy-to said; 


is, 


m’a raaka!" 
to-me leave!” 

I’aa-koyan,” 
admits (-me) 


n'o 


‘^our design toll (-me), your whatever work 

13. Haae *®“ ^h’ed 

The boy said; "My father bis eye-before not 

20, Hase ist'or tan cal’eri 4 dr’o n*ei 

The horse its mone-from one hair baving-drawn-out, 

hate d'aqo te pr‘ai; ”Ta fcy'a ki aar’itrat h'nl, b*aya dr’oo ang’ara’ 
the bey-to gave; "Por-you whatever need arises, this hair Into-the-iire 


bring (“ throw)- 

29. IstWo 
The4ioTBe (aljj.) 

WiewEk p>^ocitAni 
die^fruits ripenecL 


32, Ta 

FoT*you. 

rakhilai 

left the-boy 

25^ 


k*orom h'oL*^ 

that task will-become (=!STiicceed>^* 

24. Ch'ucl b'iko 

Morning on^bectnning;^ 

x'abar ar'eni kl: 

news 


To’the'kmg news they-mado brought): 

26 . *Ta h'nse *obt*i b'oko sVr tmnW gutz^cno w*al osib'ol, 

'^Your tbatj the-poor wife-ihim son, to-day tbe-garden*! giianimn was, 


i. Flnt : Zhizbflu begbsm the ioni werni. 
}. Tmi: turn ibt ulbn. 
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m'ewB p’ocltani- 27. Ch'ioi bodsh'o pf'ushta 

the*fruita have-ripened. Havitifi-picked (them) the-kins before 

al'etu,)' badsh'a b'oh ?cc»h'an h’oi, hate Khaw'o fan g'ona m'a^hkitai, 
they-brought, Ihe-king very happy became, that sod bimseif-iifiaT he-called, 

h’oh mehrab'aiil or'er, 28- Zhizh'auan te r'etai ki; ''‘FSl'anki zhagh'aa 
much favour he-made. (His-) smis-lo Le-said: “At-a-certBln place 

bacbh'o ih^ur s’orum p[kuc'o p'ctsurBit. 29. K’aa ki Jat'oro soro 
a-king's daughter a-gQld(eni ball throws. Whosoever a-horse-on 

Bifili'i h’atoSho H g'anitai, h'atogho ‘aloyan." 

hav itig .y(*-tlnum ( ^riding ) her <who> catches, licr he-^iall*t^e-away.” 

30* ZhizbW rah'i ar'eni, istor'an boto ni&h't 31. H’ase gh'eca-d'osh sth^au 
The-sons starting made, horseMn ndiag. That odious son 

d) kh'utu guth'o soro nish’i h'atetan sum hagh’ai. 32. Ky'awat ki h'aya 
plpn a-laEii£ pony- on riding them- with wgdL When this 

zhagli'a foritani badsh‘o zhW h'ale s'orum plinx’o p*efsila5* 32- Ch'ik 
place they-ireached, ihe-^iriiicesa that gcild(en) ball threw* Thcy-all 

tan jflt'oran hate plinz’o te d'ettani. 34. Mogai' n*Q ’betaru g^aniko. 
their horses that ball-towardB let-run. Sut not they-could catch-it. 

35, H'asegh'eca-d'osh ih'au hate j3tor*o dr'oo ang‘ara tar'eitai, 36. Filh’al 
That o^ous son that horse's hair into-the-lire he put. At^nce 

base parj'anan ist'or b'atetB t'oritai® 37. flase d‘*itl h'ate soro nish'ai. 
tliat the-fairies' horse there arrisTd. The boy il- on sat-down. 

38* PUiii’o te d'oitaL 39. PjUi^'o g'anitai, uabt'urttal 

Th^hal!-towards he-!et-(it-) run. The-bali he-caugb-t, he-ran-away. 


40. 8adsh*o zb'ur h'atogho kab'ul ar'er: “h’ero ’awetam”, r’e. 41. fi'ase 
The-priucess him accepted; “him l-have-taken", saying. The 

d'aq u$ih)'urltal. 42. P'oaa b'i to^o dos'i ai'ani. 

boy Bed. On-the-road going, him homing-caught they-hroughl. 


Ktan'orp” h'atogho sum rah'i ar'er, 
Tlie-fiirl him- with starting-made. 

j'ust hid bagh'aci. 

united Vi*»jng they-went-oH. 


43, Hate pari'anan tst'oro s'oro nish'i 
Those fairies' horse-on rldhtg, 

44. '1 zhagh'a bi. 

To-onc place having-^gono. 


b'as g'ajutani. 45. Ch‘uyo hate ^'ak braig'ini hate d'^qo 
tiight-qtiartera they-took. Abmght those other brothers that boy’s 


duw'arto b'i kh'ongoro tukhun'io andr'eni kot'i 

door (-to) having-gone o-sword’s edge inside hnvlng-mfide (= put) 

d'ositani* 40. Hate br'aro- ten h'ui pr'ani ki; “B'en nis'e, 
tbey-seized. iTiat brother-to they-shouted: "Oulaidc come -out, 


8. For: bIbuI, 


XO Fsr. Kutn’em <tiou.X. 


9- First: h'aatr hoi. 
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b'ol h’s!,” 47. Hasc bedaw^a bit’i, du'arto te 

an-anny haa-come.’* He confused having-beconiE, having-run, the-door-to 

h‘m. 48. Khoneoro tukhun'i h’ate i'u ^'^Tsi tor'i ch'imtaL 

came. Thje-swonJ’s edge tkit boy's two legs-to njadung cut-them. 

49. Hase d’an faat'eTB th'or^ t'oL SO, Hate ^h'sk, broTs'ini t'atofiho, hate 
* The boy there falling became. liiose other brothers him that 

b'oko bate ist'ato sum ’i kori gan'i, 

wife (and) that horse^together-with having^assembled, hairing-taken, 

badsh'o g’ona bagh'anL 51. rogho te retW ki: 'HDsp'a Imte pl^'o gWt^. 
the-klng-ncar went Hlm-ta they^^d; *’We that ball 

hale klm'erio 'awetam. 52. T'a base Hi'au n’o ’betsL." ^ 
that woman we-took-away. Your that son not could (*do-it>. 

53 Ham'u$h ret'ani S4. Kand'uri m’uda ao*n base kh'utu M k^ano 
Thus they- 5 poke. Some time- after that lama boy a-tree 

m'ula por'l 'asitah 55. J'u b*oik hate k'ana hW. 56. T'lm m’uzhi 
-under asleep was. Two birds that trw-into came. Themsclvea-amongst 

I'u pr'ani: ‘TJ'aya i'aqo d*ek chili sh'er^’, re. 57. '’H'amitan fam 
they^ke: “This boy’s leg wounded is”, saying. “For-them o-good 

w'«! sb'er." 58. Hase ’1 bo'ik r'etai: "H'ase ky’aax?” 
medicine exists." That oiifl(=other) hiid asked: "'That whal-thing (-is)? 

59. R'etai ki: ''H'amuph xhagh’a 'uta Eh*er, 60, H'ate 

(The first bird) answered: “In-siich a-pl^a a-spring there-ia. 'That 

■ulso g’ona 't j'odi shW. 61. H'atogho dapli'ei h'e mxm'ia dVar. 
spring-near a grass is. That having-crushed on-that wound he-shau-put, 

be *utso ut'ar, h'es i'am h'oi.” 62, D'aqo k'am 

into that spring he-shall-enler, he healed wiU-be." The-boy's ears 

pr'ai, I'asb biti oorp'ongi dil'i h'ate hitsa 
il-stmck, light (=^wn) having-become on-all-fours creeping at-that spring 

t‘oritaL 63. Hate J'osho dapb'ci, Inn h*ate xa.'on'ia pr'ai, 
he-arrived. That grass having-crushedl, on-his that wound hfr-put(-it), 

hitso 'utiiai. 63. P'ek j'am h'oni, badsh*o gona 

into-therspxlng he-entered. 'The-legs healed became, the-king-n&ar 

h’ai 65. Tan I'uan dr'ust pr'al 66. Badsh'a kab'ul 
he-came. His words (—tale) all be-gave (=told), Tbe-king accepting 

ar'er. 6T, $h'ale zhiih^au ^ha^'ok h'enj. 68. Badsh’o 

did {— believed him), (His-) other sons liars became, The-king 

h'atetan m'aritaL 69. H'a zhau'o bob m'eher kor'i hal'iutaL 

f bwTw killed. That son much favour having-shown he-kept (-with-him). 


It. Or: petj'ln hit, ftrock. 
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NOTES 

2. Olati, prob< irom otut village, — Oisli bad < dv^ja, 

3. GAee. «ye, of uncertain origin. Possibly, -oc go back to 

occlitj with cch instead of expected (qh, as in several Dard and Kafir words 
for “eye", but what is then the “prefix" gh-? 

5, Clttti fli ght , has B palatal afih^lcate, and can scarcely be derived 
from k^np. The obL in -o is used temporally.—Cfcxci (chucut, etc-J morning. 

9. Tor-difc sun-^et. —Wal must be a sandhi form for *1101 —Hot 
become is here used as a futurum exactum. Ci. 39, ganitai. 

12, r one, frequently used about “an(other)*', "the other”. 

13, Klm'crj woman ''< fcumdrilcd, leumoni girl, apparently •Jctimd- 
r&ka with short o, — Gheca-do|h ''a pain at (— for) the eye”, odious, 
hateful, 

14, *016 postposition tu into, takes the nominative. 

15, Cokik (citfcum) to clasp, to lake hold of, to begin. 

17. Detai ran, but deifni (38) made run. 

19. l^oa-kopaR. After an o the 3. Sing, ends in not In -r.—^Dtvi is 

indefinite, droo (obL) definite object. 

2fi, Hflse points to the nam. rJum, not to the obi. boko. 

28. Zhtir (with rising tone), KaL ch«(l-)t daughter < •jubutfi. 

_Sonim gold, with -m from drorum silver. —P{ine (also i^lnj) polo-ball. 

Burusbeski phanc^ etc, 

35. TereiJe is the caus. of torik to reach, to arrive at. 

39, Ushluritai. Wazir Ali Shah always writes shf. For derivation v. 
BSOS, 8, p. 664. 

42. Ateni, Le-, hack to the princess. 

45. rtikfiutii, edge, from titfchunu sharp, with quite irregular deve¬ 
lopment from tifcftto.—I^ositeni they intended to catch him? *‘lmperfectuin 
de conatu”? 

55. Boik bird, ^ * onvi-lclca, cf. Skt uet/as. 

60. Josh grass. Homonym of josh ten. 

61. Dcph'etfe to crush, ct Nep. dapfcdttnu. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONAL NAMES IN CANKAM LITERATURE^ 


FT 

V. L SuAHAiiOBnAMj Trit'andrti'nt 

Wliile thfi ilntP BDd chttmology of the Cankam Classics are still im- 
scUled, it is tificessary for me to define beforehand, mj? sources,^ Under the 
title CaAfcam Literature, the Iradilional list includes the anthologies, 

the Ten Idylls, the Eighteen Didactic Works and the Twin Epics—CUappati* 
karam and ManimekalaL Among these lour groups, the third and the last are 
generally accepted to be of a later date but wrongly counted m Cankam 
Classics by later annotators. Even in the first two groups there are a few 
books which are suspected to be ol a Inter dote. They are Kalittokai and 
Paripatal both of tie Eight anthology group and Urumurukartuppatai the 
first of the Ten Idylls.* As far as possible, it is my intention to avoid materials 
of which there is a doubt In dating and take into consideration only the de¬ 
pendable facts howc\er Umited they may be. In the Cankam dasalcs, after 
every lyric or long poem there is a practice of giving in a colophon the name 
of ihe author of that verse, (he patron or chief on whom the verse ts composed 
and sometimes the particular conte^ct in which it is sung. The colophons too, 
if closely scrutinized, will reveal that only a few of them appear to he con* 
tonporoneous with the stanzas.* A good number seems to have been written 
by a later day redactor or editor of the anthology. A sense of accuracy 
compcUs me to drop these doubtful materials avalUbl© in the colophons. 
Thereby 1 have lost & large number of names of poets and chieftains found 


1 ‘A comiiMtowi of «u«h propw nsntta of Oub Individual 

of later timH U tasmwtivB and tnierwUng'. Pn: P- 39. The Chrmwlngy cl Tamil khm 
by 1C. N Skwamjii PsuAl i^blljlied by ito UnfvoMrty of Madras book wilt 

be to h^oltS' 09 C.T-K. 

Mr, EL SAjnuflAK. tny pjpH hi llw M. D. T. Hindu CoMcie, Thm?¥eny« gaiJicred 
Uim perwnal ivmi«9 and my thonki are dve to him. 

2, Thu dwonology con be settlrd anly when the bngUB^ of ww CBsaksm clna^ 
ii studied icknliEeally. For «ny wdentak appmnch, kd hideat wbamm in ■ nficesssry 
pfv-rwpil^le and Oit TMnifl Besfcardi Deportmunt at the OiriversiW of Travimcora la 
nj^ bviy with thff i?f<!fiaraticiTi of tUs Index verbonim, 

a, and it wttam to ino of Inifl ariifln hdug w 

they Aa evidail traces of the tnotlvef. C. T. K. p. IS, f. n. and see dao the 

Uk} Slsinty of Tamil Latngiuiae and Uioritttf* by 5. Volyapiui Piuai, Tamil Culture, 

OcC JM4, p. 3«. , - « » 

<- par Ih* redactor Inwnting nanas, *vp p. SS of C, T. K. 
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in the colophons. It Is again this sbhik, which has prevented me from talciug 
into consideration a lew personal ninncs found in the invocatory atauaas of 
the anthologies. What nimies of persons remain in the body of Ca&kam poems. 

I have attempted to study in friis paper. The names thus gathe^ from 
AiAkurunucu, Karrhuii, Kuruntokai, Akaninuru, PuiaiiBnuru, Pati^^pattu 
and the whole of Pattuppa^tu with the excephon of Tirumurukirruppotaj, 
are lOo in number. Though this number is limited, the names are representa¬ 
tive of the whole of Tiunilnad, for the bards are drawn from distant comers 
of Tamil land They also represent diJTerent stratas of Tamil society. 
The names thus collected are tnostly of chieftains, kings, poets and 
heroes of love and war. The names of a few heroines are abo found. But 
we have no evidence to guess the name of the rank and file of the Cankaro 
Age. 

The social customs, manners, habits, and thoughts of the Tamil people 
arc preserv-ed in the Cimkam Lileraturc. It b surprising to note tlmt Jey 
do not contain oven a single reference to ihe ceremony of naming a child. 
Nor have we any evidence in the earliest extant Tamil Grammar, Tolkappuun 
about this Nfimakaraiia. In a few cutras Tolkappiam speaks about the 
peixonnl names and their divLsions.® But no mention is made about liie m^ 
ner or method of naming a ebUd The earUest available record aboul this 
ceremony, is in Cilappatiksham.* It La staled there that after the day of 
purification ladies of the dancer community who are elder In age as^taletl 
in the house of hlatovi and announced the naming of her daughter, HeaMg 
that tlto fathert Kot'alaij, said that the name of his family godde^ which 
saved his forefather from a ship-wreck should be the name of lus 
A thousand dancer women named the pretty daughter as Manimekalai and 


S TbL' Oil j UiVara citm 165 discusses veiiou* lyfies «t minea wliidi are Evnerie 
aad not ht sisn’idcimw. It apesfe abvut tnnfly names. Sanies, c^pa- 

Umvd names, names at p<«**iion. name d quality, nmjms cf “ 

the p«»lwrity o£ tlw WTSsm ft ihe »«»dy. «f P«ple 1tvm« to each Iwd dlvUion. 

the nimms crated while fdayitiff and the names of numbw. otc.> 

Tol.: Col atikam Cairo 17-1, almply menUons perKmal lunnce a* oim Uw 
to CtUra ITS the pcrsQaal nttme « divided into four types. In C: I7fl, the tLusifi- 
otttons MV fiivea, i'mnide muima, niife lumes. namts wf oi» shi«t “sJ names of 

^ToiT^P eru] atlJcfin CJUra 2(1 speuka shout nnm« of petsons to Uw five tracts of 
I tg iH s They o» (omied either on niunes of ohjecia ®" oeeupotinia. » 

dees not sp«h about pemimol nsines, to CUira 629 there is an tol^tog observa¬ 
tion. This cOtra deala with Uw confitltumts oI the name of 0 perton helangton lu on# 
of the four castes. They are the name of the place of birth, the penpal ^ ami 
the lUHiw of the irertTument saitobk to 11» Ottupntiaii (J the essto to which the person 


bcEoti^s^ 


t. CltapiwtLkdmi ; Ataikkaiakkiiai 1 : 23-11: U. V, Somtoatha Im Bditian, 1929. 
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praised the king and countiy. Then, Kovalan with his harlot Matavi. gave 
away g<}ld and other presents.^ 'Hiis account is recalled in the Spic Moni^ 
melialfti also.® Other than these two references, early Tamil Literatuie is 
sUent about this praelice and as such queaiious relating ta this topic have to 
be left unanswered due to the paucity of evidence.® 

Among the 105 names in the Cahkam Cbssics, nenrly 80^ of them 
are the immea of ddeftains and kings, ft names are those of poctsj 6 are the 
names of ladies. A few names of heroes who distinguished themselves in 
war or in love are also found, In a collection containing 218ft lyrics and 
] nnp poems running to 26,350 lines, if only over a hundred personal names 
are found, it clearly shows the general reluctance on the part of the poets to 
address an important individual by bis personal name* Perhaps it was, 
as it is even today, considered as a mark of disrespect to address one high 
in society by his personal name.*® More than three fourths of the Ca nkam 
stanzas are on love. Tolkappiyam lays down a rule that in love poetry 
neither the name of heroes nor of heroines should be mentioned. This also 
explains the rarity of personal names.“ Hie Cankam bords resort to another 
device to avoid the personal They address tlie chieftain or king in 

his generic name denoting the don or family as In Chetjni*® for a Cola 


T. The nltis prlndpel nilE* ikbout tiii oamci deducihh! imm the Gfhy* Sutr^ 
Simi In the flisloiy oI DhAmi" Pl U, p hy P. V. Kaws onil tluf etaht mlffl 

of nu mHg M chUd eiven in the Snciud Bootes of the Buddhisi, VdL n, pp. UIS-196 tnay 
be coHipaied with the ceiemotiy mentioned in Cilappatlkimn. The Oxford 
DictioBMy of Englteh Christian imb»c# hy E. G. WnmreoBw:, 1843 (re-titiat) will also 
b« ufififul for tkb ftudy* 

^ riwtmg kiiliJ, 1; 33-35, 

A feiv qiuistifuip d reseprdi worker ar^ noted below: 

L In tbtf nndmt Uti-mtiim, h CflJy om mmie fat Ml ludivklujd? U twci 

an to be twjtvSt, wliat does Ibe Tiame indicate? 

b. Are there any nick niane^ ? Can imymie daangu hia naiiw if be an dedrei? 

Has hip nwe been determined by ibe fondly in wMdi be la bom? 

c. te the ihon a ihonrieoed farm el ■ long 

d. Hew are women muiuid? Elo tltey glmrtfp thete oamea after mairlago or afiter 
widow-boodT 

1b a port of the q£ the imrenta a part ol the nsLnvz ol a child? 

L B bi P u Td B ba%'e only ane throughaat hia Ule? 

g, Ib ibdBre cny Eiepwiie nTim^ for each caate? Is thrre any In the 

usuiEted Iti ihe Ceja and F&n^yn kingdoms? ete. 

iCi Titboalnil fi±un» ol kifign ud other sacred persona Is dealt with in dt-atail In 
the Goldfln Borugh hy Sir James FaazXR^AbrldBed Edilum, M n frMt llan Co^ Lid: 
pp. 25T-2S2, 

XL TolkippiyflpparuLciVikqire Cutia 54 isys that ki poetey deaUcig with hvt^lold 
lave, the |>arvotLAl tmme ol Uw here or hereine ahauld tial be mrnll&iiiedH 

IZ Akoc^u^u 41 
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moniuxb* This mme is sunnbed to be <me of the two of the Cola 

dynasty.^ In somo cases the king is addressed to merely by the name of 
the dynasty^ as Cera, P^tiya,** Location of the country gives rise to 
generic oames like Ten^van*® | g_ ^jf South, Kutavnrkfin^* of the West, 
Rulers of a parttcylar towUp country or hllk are called by the names of the 
town* country, etc. Erumaiyursn'- Chief of Erumaijnlr (may be modem 
Mysore! and Kalaikil^^* 

When the generic nume ia used as a part of a personal name of a chief 
or king, then it U preceded by a specific name cf the individual In th^ 
naineis. the generic part ^rves titles^ Eg. Pacum Fun Pairfya^*^ 

Double names of persons in Cankam classics are common. There- are 
altogether twenty instances. In some of tbe double names, the first elmn^t 
denotes the family m in Manlruti Marutan^ Lc. Maruisn of the Minkuti 
faznily. In a few names the first element serves as an attribute of fame 
as in Ne(unmiuificL^ Bui in a large number of cases we have no clue to 
say whetl^er tlic first elemenl denoted the parents^ name or the name of the 
clan or race to which the individual belongs,^* Nor do we have any 
indication to say which of the two ta the personal name for in the Cankam 
classics. There are instances where the first element is the personal name 
as In Pacumpiin ® as woH as instances where the second element 

is the por&ono] name as In Itlanbu^marutam®^ The present practice Is to 
have the father's name for males and mother's name for females as the first 
element of the namcp Tiiere is evidence in the Cankam Uti^ature to tiu3 
practice as in Naonan e&y Nanijan^^ But there b also another practice of 
ihe father's name bei^ mentioned after the son^a or daughtc/s name aa 
In Centan tantel Allci,^ Aiyal tantai Tiitam^ So it b evideett that any 

13L C T. K., pu Sft LIL 

14, Ai^curumiru Sfl. 

15- I>Q. 1-L 

16. P^ti^ppattu 5S. 

17. Akanimu^ 36. 

18. Poifoiliiiium 179. 

19. Akonao^ ^1- 

20. PuroMnuni 72. 

21. "Do. ' 315. 

Sia. Id th 4 dciublfi name pvup, tii£ Ant in four nmm b Aten ^ in 

Atoa Aviul. In two rnimf^ it b Ati as te AiiniflntL Wli«l test two wonb signify b 
tiol knouTi BiU the frcquetil occumnee of these two worili ta aotewnrthy. 

22. See f, tk 19. 

23. Pamiatt^^ ^2^ 

£4. Malaipotukatam 1-Bl—See also Celvokkonkan Celv^q) Aiakimm^u— 

25. Kn^takal ^ 25Sv 

26. Akaminuru^. See obo Akqtel tajiUii Ceil;$rar IbItL 96^ 
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inference mode <m the basis of the present day practice will be crroneoua. 
Fitna. the instance Natmon cey ' Nanpa^r It is clear that In Cahham days 
father and son bad the same name. 

Among the personal names nearly eighty are disj'Uahic single-word 
The preference for this disyllabic short names may be attributed 
to the demands of the A3ia\*ai melie popular in the Cahkam But 

pe r sona l names af throe four and seven syllables are also founi Cerlatap^ 
Crtiyahoenl^ Cdvak katunko valiyatan.^ 

A good number of names of men end in *d’: Caitan.® A few names 
also ond in “i’: Andu’^ There are names of men without these two endings: 
Urawappallor" and Mnruku** denoting a king and the god Skanda res- 
pecUvely^ ladles' names end in ‘ai’ or ‘i': Auvai,^ Maruti.^ The same name 
is used both for males and females: Akutai^ for a chief as weU os for ^e 
daughter of the C^as. The ). ending, common in later day names of ladies, 
is not to he found in the Caokam classics,^ 

The significance of the personal names, though a tempting field, has 
hnPtod a successive array of learned Editors and Historians of the ancieiil 
|.W«W3 » Eiccept for B few evasive suggestions here and there in their books, 
most of the na me'? have hcen left uncKplained. I hove here made an attempt 
to explain the significance of these names. At the outset, I have to mention 
here that most of the explanations are speculations based on certain prindples 
to scholare. In the absence of an Etymological or Historical 
Dictionary of Tamil one cannot but be speculadve. The principles 1 have 
followed as follows;— 


27t AkauaBUfU—34T i 

jg. ik. 233, 

29. Pii^aijitoiiru—387e 

30. Pi3T«Eri£i;runj—242. 

31. ' Do/ 82. 

32. POTUij&wmiptKi^i—130. 

33. NAmii£u--82. 

3C Glna^6narfup*taJ--WL 
35. Akanatiuni—222, 

3C, Altmci^uru—'113 ssfl 

at. Tott^ys Ctl AtMm COiro 5 and a Ujr dawn the rule ihst wtwb denote 
iog the eeuder and In atid fenuniim eeadcr end in But tbs loimitAten 

have net shown my intUmcc from the perwnsl luuni* t« iUusirat* ihe two cOtram*. 

38. Some writen sn faod a! deriving the lUOP*^ names ol ibl* ancient period 
fr ym y rn i f tt gniflmrti t not OT othrf. Though their attianptJ! may not add visibly lo the 
riches of Tamil phiidogyp they are wnrth noticing C« T. It ^ 50. f.iu Again tho 
•uthor has deprecated the licriratioa of peraona] and place names duo (u mem siml- 
larlty dI loiiadd on HO^ f.^ 
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1. To see ia what sense the oame-word has been used in the eontetn- 
ponry Uteratnre. With the help of this usage, the significance of Hie name 
ia inferred* 

2. If the name seems to be of Sanskrit, Prakrit or of Pah origin, 
to see U it is found at least in the contemporary literatures of those languages! 

3. To consider whether the derivation of the name falls in hue with 
Ute name^elccting methods of the {nimitive or ancient people. Here findings 
of Anthropologists ore taken into consideration. 

On the basis of these three principles the information gathered by me 
is given below. 

Among the personal names, five are those of gods. Lord Subramania is 
called Munikac^ or Muruku for he is the gcjd of youth and beauty (Muruku 
meanins beauty) . The trldant he holds in his hand ia called vcl. The posses¬ 
sor of it b called Velan. The Pujari who Is possessed by the spirit of got! Velan 
Is also called Vekn " A devotee of the god Murukan may also have liis 
name Kantan." Tima, this practice of giving gods' name to people is aa 
old as the Cahkam Age, Hie consort of Muruka is called VaftL*® “^js name 
means a creeper. See also Sanskrit! VallL The Prakrit form of Krtshnan^ 
is Konpa, This is found in the double name of a chief: Knnnan eUni.^ One 
of the names of Buddha according to Amaram is Sasta. A ch i e f is named 
as Cotta?.® The names of a semi-ditdne being like Yak^a names are given 
to a chief lyakka?.® The nam** of one of the ^ven benefactors is Akkucan.® 
Evidently U is from Akrera. The Aryan iiero Rama and his consort Sila are 
referred to as Iriucap® and CitaL® The name Panpa?” may also be of 
Prakrit origin. Pannan meons in that language Arhat. Sanskrit Kapila has 
given rise to the of the poet KapUar.®^ Atiya? or Atikan,® the name 

of a chief, is also suspected to W of Sanskrit origin. The first elmnent of the 

40. MaturoikkineJ—Cll- ^ ^ tt a 

4L mfflii the Jxud God AiTutt ts ^ucd MOifln 

CilAppOtlkinain 

4S- ^2. 

43. MotumikicMta—5B1- 

44. AkflB^uru—19T^ 

45. See f. jl 

40, PwaTmo^^unJ—TL 

4t. Patir^ppattu —14 

48. Alcftfifi^ilni—70. 

40. Puriiii&t)iCir«^-378. 

—117. 

SI. I^nrAoikru—337- 

57 Akssfioiiro— 142 grid 
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double name Ks^kan ka^ti ® an Andhta chief, may be from the sacred tlvra: 
Ganges. Centag** ia from Jayanta. Pigtan.“ is from BhimivL (9v) =; 
Destroyer. from Pali TStti = fulness (which is T^ti in 

Kumanan®* from Pali, Kuaifttaam fish net. 'Die Poet MSci’s name is from 
Skt: moca ss Moringa Pterygosperma Mbh.®** Thus we have evidence of 
Sanskrit and prakrit and Pali mixture in Iho names of the Cahkam people. 

The indigenous names of the Tamils are mostly the names of natural 
objects like plants, trees, and animals, etc. This practice of giving the names 
of natural objects is common tn the primittve and ancient societies^ 

Utiya^ 

Kagaiya^ 

Nangan*® 

Pittan*^ 

PttUi* 

Potti® 

MattiW 
Marutag® 

Manti® 

Antai®^ 

Erumai** 

Aviyagi® 

53, AkanfinufTA—M. 

54. Kiitmto^^-^SS. 

5$. 

5Gfl- Puranfijjiiru—15^ 

57h. Nar^itifli—IflO* 

57b^ AirBnfiijfit^—236. '* 

Sa Do. -IM 

59. Do. —^ 

199. 

fit Do. —143. 

U2- Do. —209- 

63, PuranitrCtnj—2D. 

64, Akililiflilni—21L 

65, Sm f. B. 30. 

66, Altjamfl —22Z 

67, PUrBnioiint--TL 

68l ^2. 

so. Do —sn. 


IVcm the tree Ficus racemose. 

From the tree A|id; may be Alangium decapita- 
turn. 

Goompain tree. 

Wooden crossbar to tie the elephant called 
Kagaiyamaram. 

Red cedac: may be from his good character. 
Worm killer plant. 

Petal or a flower. 

Palmyra rooL 

Garland or ruttish as an elephant 
Marutha tree: Tmoinalia alata. 

Female monkey. 

Owl. (Annotators give it as on instance of syco- 
pation. Atan + tantai = Antai). 

From fauilalo. 

A ram or sheep. 
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Vaot-aij’^ 

6ri»‘ 

Ectai’^ 

Pekan^ 

Pocaiya©^* 

KOI” 


FYom the bee. 

Old jackal. 

The male of an ammol mostly oxen or etephaiiL 
From frog. 

Fnnn a hiliock. 

From potTot called K<1]ni . 


Status in Society and personal cliaracter, etc.^ form the basis of some 
names. 


NetiyaQ?* 

Vaftyan’T 

Palaiyan’’^* 

NaJii^ 

Katunko’® 

Kutumi™* 

Aiyai" 

Auvai** 

Aliags* 


Groat In fame. 

Charitable. 

One of the oldest family. 

NaU“ greatness. 

The king who is hard to enemies. 
Foremost among the group: outstanding. 
Head womatt 
Mother or a Jain ascetic. 

Close knit strong person. 


Colour of person forms the baste of a few names. 


Vc^yog.” 

K«ti“ 

Mayen (Krishga)** 


Fair in colour. 
Black in colour. 
plaek in colour. 


Top Patimippattii—31. ^ ^ j *, i 

71_ purnhnoOiTu—153 also laeans tha appMxnDoe oJ the matured honBy come. 

^ Akaiisq>toi—44. 

73. Purati^u^u—141^ 

re pI^£i-^ 09 -It U ■!» derived trwn kiguiri w diu;^ hjr C. C, Pmt 
But the word h« M lurii mwiiilniS in the CBiifcmi days. C. T. K. f. n. p. »■ 

73r Perouipttnar^pi>fl1fii— 

77. PatlmppftWii— 

77a Mituraikkaiicj— 

73, Pu™fiDuni--lSCJ—lialLl me™ ft «rab msa. 

79. ' -h3S7. 


700. SaomratkkMci—759. 

80. fl. 

BL Ci^pfinoL^ppfttftJ—WL 
S3. 325. 

S3 tlfl 

Si Do, — 309 . pcKesaion <d o hwK CftUed Ktri li bwHilonftiJy ^ 

be tbifl cause of his uanxe. 

23 
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Pt^sicsJ pecuUaritics form ihs basis of three names. 

Karik&lan^ Blade leg. 

Toiumpsn*** One who received martia] wounds. 

Ku^uv&n** Short in appearance, 

PosscssiCFR of an im poa-tnnt jibject like chariot, etc-i forming the basis 


ol a 


name, 

Uruvap pa! ter*^ 
PSrt«^“ 

NaPlyakkofan^ 

Paranan®** 

A particular incident 
Nar muticoeral" 


One having ttmumerable wcU-made chariots. 
In possession of land Par. 

In possession of the mountain Nalliyakk&tu. 
In possession of Watch-tower, 
forming the haris of the name d a person. 
One who wore the fibre as his crown. 


Occupational name has become personal name, 

Ewi*> Arrow shooter. 

Attan“ Dancer. 

sun thirteen names are left unexplained. No clue is found in the 
Cankam classics and it is better to leave them with the note, ‘significance not 
known’, than to fill the pages with wild guesses. They are elini ® 'Htiyan®® 
Puntutoi,** Ay,*® Ati Arumap,®’ Atanunkan,*t Avini,®* 

Anluvan,” Akulai,»« Ka^ttalai.**^ Pottpi.”® VaScap.^® 


BS. Ptoruiuirirtappatei^HB. Some interpret thla tuune es the kila or ysna ol 
Cajiin cJcpbfmt 

BSa. AkatiSnjiini—227* 

87. Poru)wrii™ppat*t—^30. 

87a* PuraBTOuni— 

83. —128. 

88a. Furaii^{iru--^6, 

80, Akjtna^Oni—IW, 

90. Pur&nit^WJ—233^ 

01, AkanaqTiru—S23g. 

02. Purnniotot—23<3- H a oiriaifiL The Tninli si™ a prchable 

biaii YfivaitU^ 

03. Akaii8t9J(lru---25. 

04. Dc. 

Ifi, xkh, —145w in Pall means mc^lhar. The tism* mififli cams bcrtli 

for B and for a tamBk without loy chong^ei 

Purnfifio^ini—133. Maty be from the Ajmr commuiUty—cewberda. 

OTp lCujiLiilakji-- 2 S 3 . 

98- PuranBijiini—3fl9. 

83. AJuml^Llru—59. 

IWh FiJiniaiDjriitnj—233. 

lOh Purmna^uru—202: 

lOd Akanatriani—L 

1j03l Puronaj^ii^—309, ^ 
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EV 

S, V. StJHHAMAXlAK,^ Tuticwin 

In liiB Druvidiim group of languflges, Tdugu speakers number more 
than Tsmils, Though the geogiaphloal distrihuUoa of these two language 
speakers are in the Nijirthen] and Southern extremities of the Peninsular 

we have evidence from Sanga™ Age that these two had familiar con¬ 
tacts with each other. This and the large nvirober of loan words noted by 
the Tamil Lexicon® tempted me to select tiUs lopic- 

In places Sangnm Literature refers to the Andres, who were 
calied tlicre as 'Vadukar'.® They were mentioned as the enemies of Tamil 
Chieftains and as a warrior race speaking a different language, Sangam 
Anthologies fortunately preserve a few names of the Andra Clueltains such 
as PuUi, Kangan Kalti, and Erumaij'uram There is a reference In Akanl- 
nuru that ka^li, one of the Andra diids became a captain of the Chera army- 
From this It can be inferred that at llie beginning the Aitdra chiefs were not 
in good terms with the Tamil kings, but later they became allies. There ia 
mention of chief called Ay-Aofrran in Puran^uxu (241), If the derivation 
of antfran from Andra is accepted, then that chief can also be considered as 
from the Teiugu country, Except for these few references no other evidence 
is available in the Sangam classics about the Vadukar and their activities in 
Tamil land. 

1 I admf^Eedtgo my tod&bMncM to Ifee TmnU RKsarth DiapartFiMfit ot the Uni¬ 
versity of TrinranciOT and to Fraf- iinder wljQsti direction tMa topic hfl* 

been tov«tSsatcd. My TclulSu knowU^idj^e u practically nil, bnt 1 mu lucky imciugh to 
gei the asslrtsncc of PuttovortM Jt^arlyana CaASLcr. Ei^Tnologii^ of iht? Malayal™ 
Deportmenl ndul a dtstlnipifilMd pact to hi* Lanfuage. For tbv Bittoric&l lobfoductiort. 
t hsm r^errfd to the foUctvtog books. 

i Anlccltokuti, by M. RajEhiii^n AfTiKcaH, pp. 3l3^33fl. 

2, Colaa^ K. NilakanUi Sisnu, pp. Vit 1®. 339 
X Ki^'kkR of by R SatliyanotJui Iteh. JnscHpciotia 332-3Ta. 

2. TmnU Lexicon has ^vhi 4^^ word* aa loan hwi Ttlucu to TmnJJ- Out -iSS 
word*, slxtoan were fwst found to the Telu^ dlctlMiaiy, nml 17 wetv not ^ the oriffin 
of Tdusu but Sanakiit actd 4 words of Htodi of tgl n . 

X AigOTerrarti 107, 213. 253. 2^k 35, 375. 3B1. 

Fxiimutnum 375, 

Kunintok^ 11. 
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But io historic times we have evidence of Lntimste relationsTup bet- 
weea these two Dravidlan famUies. The sack of Vatapi by Paraficoti, the 
oonuncnder-ii]-Chief of M a mell n i in 641 a.d. opened the way for intimate con¬ 
tacts of the two people. BaktJ movement started by Gnanosambaiuila and 
engineered by the enti-Jain and anti-Buddhistic feeling, gained momentum 
during the time of Pallavus. Devaram is replete urith the evidence of the 
movement of saints and divine persons throughout South India inctudiug 
Andra Deaa. visiting temples and singing hymns. Tills movement would have 
also brought the two language speakers closer in contact 

During the time of the Imperial Cliolas, the mapr part of the Telugu 
country was under the Chola sovereigns. Parantaka 1 subjugated In £H5 a.d,, 
the Vaidumbas who were a Tdugu speaking family of rulers. Marital alliances 
were resorted toO| by the Cholas p maintain the subject kingdoms in peace. 
Prince Arinjaya the third son of Pamntaka 1, married Kaly&ni a Vaidumba 
pdneess. Tlie daughter of Rojaraja the Great, Kundavm was given in mar¬ 
riage P Chalukya king Vimalathitiya. Rajaraja Narendra, the son of Vimala- 
thitiya married Ammankaidevi, the daughter of Rajendra I. When there was 
no heir apparent to the imperial Chohx dynasty, tie Chola-ChaiukyB prince 
Kulothunga, became the ruler of the vast Chola empire and married his 
uncle^s (Rajendru II) daughter. This intimate and long lasting alliance 
brought the Tamils and Andros very close to each other. 

Again this contact has been revived during the lime of the Vijaya- 
nagara irin gg The viceroys of Krishna Devaraya. defeated the Muslims and 
consolidated the Madura kingdom. Another representative of the Vijaya- 
nagar Emperor ruled over the Tanjore country also. For nearly two hundred 
years, the rule of Kayak* lasted in Tamil land. Foe effective administration 
the Tamil country was divided into a number of palayunis and Telugu chiefs 
were appointed as the beads of these Palaynpattu. As a result of this arrange¬ 
ment there was a migration and settlement of the Telugu people in each town 
village of the Tamil Kad. Their descendants are still found in almost all 
tJie towns and viUeges speaking a corrupt form of Telugu in their 

iuotiwv). Very few know the script of their mother tongue, but use Tamil 
for all practical purposes. We have reason, to think that Telugu was the court 
language in Madura, for it h found in nearly about 25 Telugu inscriptions 
belonging to the Kayaks, in and around Madura. Many of the Vijayanngaiu 
P a m gndhAit and the Kayak rulers were patrons of Tamil lettere. Saluva Tiru- 
malm Rayar is said to be the benefactor of poet Knlamekam. Krishna Deva- 
layo is a good scholar of Tamil and in his court flourished, Kumata- 

saroswathi, Mandaln Purusa, the author of Sudamani Kikantu, Gantmapira- 
koisar, the author of Monjartppa and Kaccikkalampakam, Tattu^'appirokasar 
and floriharadasar, the author of Inisamaya Vila kkaTn . Arunngirinatha of 
Tiruppugal fame was patronised by Prouda I>evaraya, This explains iiie 
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usage of TOarly ten Telugu words in his work. Supratlpakevirayar» the author 
of Viraltvidu Totu was patronised by Kulappa Naicken, a Teh^gu chief who 
ruled over a poartioa of Tamil land Id the ITih century. 

These continuous and intimate conlaots of Tdugu with Tamil made 
way for nearly 450 Telugu words in TamiL Among the Dravidlan Nations 
it is Andra-desa which had continuous contact with Tamil land from the early 
days of Sangam, and it is Telugu which has contributed the largest numbec 
of loan words lunong the Dravidimi languages to TamiL 


Among ihe loan words a fifty has been used in Tamil Literature. The 
earliest literature which uses the Telugu words is Kamban’s Rsmayonam. In 
Yulhakanda he uses the words Tajnml and Akkate. He is followed by Man* 
dale Purusa, the author of Sudamani Nikantu in the usage of Tclugu words 
like neradu and Ceka^ti etc. In Tiruppugal is found the usage of oyil, kacafi, 
kacoutti, kohicu, kuniiku, ptuiitar, vacavan, pafikani. In Viralividu Tootu, 
we find the greatest number of Telugu terms. In this small prabanda, fifteen 
Telugu words have been used. Sivappirakasa Munivar and the author of 
Panavidu Tootu also use Telugu wor^. Stray stanzas of Tanippa^tal also 
make use of Telugu words. All these show that Telugu borrowals are not 
mxnt and have been accepted and Tised even by poets. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Telugu loans are still current in Tanul-nad 
particularly in Madras and other Northern Tamil districts. 


Hybrid Telugu words are also used in Tbmil. Tamil Lexicon gives 39 
hybrids. They fall into three types namely Telugu-Tamil, Telugu-Uidu and 
Telugu-Sanskrit, 


Tamil Telugu, 
Tdugu + Tamil, 
Telugu 4- Sanskrit, 
Telugu 4- Urdu, 


dtu -l-dodd> 
erro 4" kdfti 
dodd^ “h rosifri 
iCoIccu 4- 


= nffuttnffi 
enrfikd^ 

^ toftasSttri 
^ Kolaccumdl 


Rudolf Haixia and Walthcr Von WiWTiiotie have Gvdved a scheme 
of arranging the concepts, belonging to different walks of life. 1 have applied 
this original scheme for the study of Telugu Joans as it is done for the Marathi 
loans in Tamil by P. C, GasiaatsuNnAJiAJt and V, I. SuHRSMciiriAJi in Indian 
Linputstics (p. lOS). 


A. Universe. The plant*:, nndmm; iticli; cappiim; cikifima. 

Space; efnr; ermifeatu: fcsTitntatam. 

B. Man. The physical being; Health and iDness. Illness, infirmities, 
deformations, 

Illness: uppaeom; uppflwmf oaltippu; feotfu. 
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Defonnatlons; Icapdti* 

^ rhe Cares. 

The Medicines: fcolWfeaTn; JsfljMinam; ellam; 

CloUi: iroeiJeJeoi, Jeuttfatneu, cokhiy, toppencu, touotti, tomtarA, wal- 
lavdi^, 

OmamjEnla: fcamraal, fcolucu, pdHlt, ptltani, fcoccaf- 

iTdffreJcu^ ctuaTvialcu^ fcontamani, ttmulekamnuit^ 
toppdnam, cintdfehu. 

The needs of the Human Being. 

rood: uppoffii, ompali^ eonleofi, contaltam, contfkaJ, euTfTjufcfaiffi, 
ehniliyuntaj, fcoj^uroanw, fcanti, penioifcfcdy. 

'Hie Soul and the Intellect, 

(a) Generalities, intelligence, wisdom: kapdti 
Sentiments: feoeotl, cafadhtin, Ifeti, cimmdlam. 

The manifestations and results of sentiments; cvnititam^ fdkku. 

Man, the Social Being, Social life in general, constitution of society. 
Marriage: o^tU. 

Family relationship; nppdyj, )ca|uklcu, Tnunfaimopfri, uiU. 

Games and distractions: Icoppi, tonfeu, lurrujti, tippildtairt. 

Man at Work. 

Generalities 

Tools in General: dkkariodl, btttart, trampamu^ feirfeu, ka^apparai, 
coTnard^, feu'^taknm. 

The diSenmt trades and professions: trayacokkdran, kutvmi^ kollocce* 
onkan, kuttikkotloQ, tamkart, kuntanahkdran, kattfialckdron, 
ce^Jirnuar^ kampettatfedran* 

Dwelling house: kr^itom, 

f Cooking utensils and vessels; kaovom^ jdtu- 

Social Organizations. The Communities. 

Village: kuppom. 

Caste; imiti, pattar, konuruiw, itpjwmtjer, kdmaffi, vdldcaj, mju. 
Music: kao^ pantu, pantuoaraji, ciZui 
Instruments: ttanid^m^ iTiaIeu|j, ceka^, 

Man and the Universe: 

Weight and measures: horicai. 
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It is dear from the analysis that the Telugu spcakens have mainly con¬ 
tributed terois for oroainaixtSi food, cloths^ iostrumeiits of work and casto 
nameSp 

Phonolofiry* 

*‘Smce in Tamil for unvoiced aspirates^ voiced unaspirates and voiced 
aspirates the surd syinbol alcme is used in writin^t it ^ very dlfilcult to dc^ 
termlne the exact pronunciation prevalent In those days when they were 
written. So the current pronunciation b followed while discussing the 
phonology*"* 

1 am giving below those few words which have absorbed without any 
change (the total ntunber is twenty^vcn)» 


Tdugu 

m 

Tamil 

C«/fi 


cifji 

tomnii 


tamnU 

talli 


tolli 

t^mpu 


tempu 

pillani 


ptHani 

Vowel ChoTiflc*. 

£uunciaUve 1' has been added particiilarly to 

1 

1 

1 

i 

begin with V, H', *1’ because the^ do not begin a word in TomiL 

Telngu 


Tamil 

tekkiyttmu 


ttQJcki|;am 

damaramu 


UaninMm 

ravika 


travikkai 

mva 


ir^vni 

Idhiri 


tldfiirj 

lantntniu 

f 

UafbcflTn 

initial CTutnges; 

Telugu Tamil 

Telugu 

Tamil 

o > e 

o 

> u 

oUamu ellnm 

obbe^u 

UpfNIttU 


ommattsu 

ummaccu 

Medial 

Telugu Tami] 

Teiugu 

Tamil 

a >5 

14 

> t 


4 Maraihi Icwms bi Tamil by R C. and V. I SvaaAMOS^iAU la 

IndUttu LincuUficv, 14, 104-123 
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T«tugu 

TasuX 

Tdugu 

Tamil 

JopJuzTa 

oSpptra 

iHruSU 

trimu 

fco^ciru 

fcofl^dru 

butxf^a 

pirvtei 

a 

> i 

t£ 

> eu 

deptti 

tipplU 

$avaU 

COUtll 

Icol^cL^amu 

hof^am 

^avatu 

eauttu 

a 

> u 


> « 

ubbaMmu 

ufiittwam 

imi 

jotfl 

Tnelnlcut^a 

Tn«li{kkui3ai 

ddnuilsm 

tomtard 

d 

> B 

e 

> 1 

gaduvu 


nenaru 

nt^uru 

gtaylrd 

katini 

betuku 

pllulefeit 

a 

> *i 


> ft 

Mkatddu 

dJfoitdfii 

takke^^ 

takkaUii 

Kutfat^cramu 



> i 

1 

> a 

po4* 

p4i 

geggfli 

tcelcleali 

o 

> u 

Pikki4i 

taklco^f 


kxs^JcH 

i 

> u 

Disappearing of *u 

’ In the middle. 

garS^ii 

kamfi 


patTiad;v 

Jbi^tmi 


Adding *1* in the p^iddl? 

t 

> e 


tuj3fpitatinfi 

glli 

keU 



$i4i 

cefH 



i 

> a 




parapattiviim 




patter 



Pinal 




Tdugu 

Tamil 

Telugu 

TamiJ 

0 > 

d 

t* > 

« 

patla 

pulld 

eueiulu 


goUa 

{ToUd 

u > 

af 

a > 

i 

dimmu 

timtrtdi 

wnm 

nannt 

e > 

u 

pelhi 

peUi 


fcanfu 

d > 

u 

« > 

Qt 


ttmicu 

parisc 

karicai 


t&kku 

»dde 

d{:^i 

d > 

oi 

Disappearing uf rowel In the end. 

cil&a 

ct^ikal 

edari 

ctar 

rayed 


teohledyd 

cofcHodp 
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TTnJ ulUinAtc enunciaitve *u* of a TcLugu word disappears in 80 out 
of 100 casest ia Tlaiiu]. 

dppamu c^ppatn upgamu ukkam 

n£rom« -ncram Issoiimimu ilcvat^m 

Tlie phonofogica] study reveals that the vowel o can correspond to S, 
I, u, e, ai. vowel ■ can correspond: to e. tt, e vowel u to a, i, e, ai, ou, vowel e 
to H, i, u, ai, vowel c to n, and vowel o to i, n, Atiolhcr |Kcullarlty b that 
most of the vowel changes occur In the medial portion. 

Consonantal Changes 


Telugu Tamil Telugu T amil 

Voiced imaspirate g becomes a Voiced una^irate d becomes 


surd k. 


unvoiced 

una^irute t. 

guf^oJea 

ktsniitltain 

dibba 


tippai 

haiigSru 

ptmhSru 

addatnu 


otttim 

dcr^daga 

te^aki 

kobddi 


kapdti 

Surd is geminated. 


P 

> 

n 

palvltru 

potidrlnj 

yisivdri 


nacunari 

fedmati 

ltdmniji 


> 

; 

egatidli 


4ab\i 


fappa 

dnhu 

mppu 

edari 


efar 

puldcendu 

pdMcceirfu 

pari^i 


katupl 

Guttural plosive boceming 

i 

> 

t 

palatal plodve. 





koiiga 

cMfcu 



pinitdi 





cQTnatdfM 

Sibilant has become a 

d 

> 

t 

palatal plosive. 






cikai^it 

regtidi 


rekafi 

tTTUyttfittTRU 

tr^f/acam 

doku 



mvm 

poufei 

b 

> 

P 

Palatal voiced unaspirate becomes 

balapamu 


potapcim 

palatal plosive. 







ibbondi 


ippanti » 

jigtmia 







dubba 


loppfti 

bajfttt 

pecltu 






bft 

> 

pa * 

Dental t has become 




palatal plosive. 


Vabfulirmu 


kavdtant 

omattau 

lCTl^m^w^eu 

hdffu 


uakbu 

cttsti 

occu 

Adding I in the end. 


£4 


19B 

into plfitai plo 
tjanlifea 
fjaTopi 

Labial plosive p 
anapa 

P > 

pijqri 

Adding vi in tbi 
Icnn^ra 
Icon^ro 

Dropping ft in the ini tial, 
hoiyalv opil 

tftivi titd 

Dropping f in the initiBl 
tcappa cappfli 

tcolcUca cokka 

f > T 
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ftamma 

kantmal 

canlitcAt 

debha 

tappd 


Adding a final n. 


> gutturikl fc. 

puptipoUa 

JcuttikkoTtan 


lagars 

talnlan 

ATuzfcam 

Adding m or am for neutral 
endings. 

t 

dtiopa 

daabam 

tippi 

putu 

fcditam 

ud 

r >‘ 

1 


togara 

takilan 


Guttural fricative ft has become 


guttural fe.. 
taftiri 

dr > 

randsolcamu 

dz > 

drantiniau 

dztmfa 

pft > 

japhara 

ebhrasi 


iEoMri 

c 

iraficakam 

j 

janti 

jantoi 

P 

edppirtt 

^ppiroci 


The changes in the consonants are to a large measure due to the lack 
of varga sounds in Tamil. Other consonantal changes are few and negligible 

It is surprising to lind that in the usage of Telugu words in Tamil, there 
Is very little change in granunatical significance. Except in tu'o cases where 
a noun is used os an adjective (doddasostri, ftottunuiun) all other words are 
used In Tamil exactly as they are In Telugu, Equally surpjishig is the ab¬ 
sence of senuuitic divergencies in the usage of Telugu words in Tamil Except 
for one instance (Arota = boat in Telugu ^ projection of a Jewel in Tamil,) 
all other words are used In the same meotiing in Tamil as they are in Telugu, 
This may be due to the intimate association of tlie two language groups which 
lasted for over ei^t hundred years. 


SANSKHTT Kil7A- AXD ElELATED WORDS 

T. B'Chhow, Oxjord 

In TPS 1954 pp. 144 If. H. W, Bailey draws attention to an Ixtdo- 
Iranian base kav- ; ‘to 1« small'. In Iranian there is found a con¬ 
siderable family of words based on Uiis root, e^, Av. fcutolcn- *sm^ r . 
kavdt 'yt)uxig animal' kavduik 'young boy', kot&k ‘small; Pers^ fcdtu^i ‘short, 
small, little, mean\ bMofc ‘small, a child'. FVom this base also, as Bailbv 
shows, is derived the Avestan proper name KavSta-. There is 
some doubt about the proposed development of meaning, ‘younff to youw- 
fui with the vigour of youth'. This takes us quite outside Je semantic 
range of the words attested from this ba_«. A more suitable memmg 
would be either simply ‘small. tiii>‘' or ‘the youngest (of a farnHy of 
children)'. In the same way the meaning “most youthful in vigo^ 
KunisIco can hardly he justiflKd from the meanings of the words dowved 
from' the root Icon- ‘small', and some alternative meaning as suggested 
above would appear to be preferable. 

In Sanskrit the word Icumdrd ‘child, young boy' is derived from 
same root with the addition of suffixalion which appears also in lith 
fcutnelys 'foal' and kulti^S 'fUly', The stem is therefore in origin an adjec¬ 
tive meaning 'Uttle'. This meaiung may be seen in the compound 

an adjective applied to dice in Rv. 10, 34, T. If this bahuvnbi com¬ 
pound were interpreted according to the ordinary meaning of feumdtd- 
Ccbild’) it should mean ‘whose ^fts ate children’, a sense which is totally 
unsuitable to the contexL The difficulty Is usually got round by the 
assumption of a rather elaborate but not very convincing ireaning, whose 
gifts are like those of children (who give things only to take them bade 
again*. A simple and satisfactory meaning is obtained if we assume that 
the first member here simply means ‘fanaU', in accordance with this etymo¬ 
logy: ‘whose gifts are small'. 

The adjective fconiafa- 'tender' is usually reearded as being connected 
with fcttmdro-, but opinions differ about the precise explanation of the 
relationship. As far as I can see the only satisfactory expIaimUon is that 
proposed by Chaiipentieb (Monde Or. 1.18) who regards It as a pr^itised 
kaumflTU- There b no phonetic difficulty because Um 1/r fluctuation js a 
common phenomenon, and the short vowel of the second syUable b found 
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in Pkt kHmuro-, fcumffrT which am foimd beside kumUra:, fctimdjr, Ptom 
the point cf view this Is most satisfaetery fdnoe a shift of meaning 

ia automatically asaocUited with secondary derivation by vfddhi. The adjec¬ 
tive i$ to be interpreted as Tiaving the quiility of a Jeumdro^ Le. tender'. It 
should be noted ^at this word 1$ unknown to the early Sanskrit literature 
and to Pali. This o^ens that it was adopted into the literary language from 
some Prakrit dialect at a comparatively late stage. The origin of the Prakrit 
form Id quite simple as shown above. 

In addition to kamari- and its derivative komala- there are a numher 
of other Etems in Sanskrit which can be traced to the base kav* t ku 
‘amaltV Them was an adjective which though no longer used 

us an Independent adjective even in the earliest pericid* wa^ pfesecvt^l as 
the first member of a number of compounds. Tliree of these are reearded+ 
namely fcovapotha- *a srnolL poor, inferior road^ feawdgni- 'a little iire\ and 
kavojna- ^slightly warm, tepid'. No satisfactory aKplanatlQn has so far been 
provided for this stem kavet- but It cm now be quite simply explained on 
the basis of the root fcau* r ku 'small^ 

Although the adjective kavo- no longer exists in independent use in 
Sanskrit, the corresponding negative dfcatia- ‘not small' appears in a num¬ 
ber of passages in the 

L 158. 1 prd ydt ^itsthihe dfeaeshhir ^Vhen ye have gone forth 
with not small (or defident) aid£^^ 

6. 33, 4. sd tv6m tia indrakat^bhjr iltl sdkhd visnipur av\t^ 
bktlh T^th non-deficient aidfs),. O Indren, be thou for us a friend ail our 
life, a helper for our prosperity\ 

e, 60. 3> Muvdm ridhobkir ik^vchhit indr&gne njme hhapatam 
uttaTn^bM^ 'May you two be 1:^ ua, O Indra and Agni. with not ^zoall 
(poor^ dcficieDt) bounties, with the best/ 

5. 58, 5, uri h?dd 6mramd prd pra jdyttnte mSh&bhih^ 

'Of whom there b no lost like ^K^kea, like day?, they ore continually bonii 
not ^mall (deficknt) in respect of their greatness', 

5. 54, 16. ddrrd7n ralc^etfte dkovair ddabdhd, ‘You main tain your 
liberality wdth not small (gifts) ^ being ujideceived\ 

will be seen from the contexts 6kav^^ means ‘not small' but has 
also acquired the additional caonotation of 'not too small, not madeqoate^ 
not defioeut/ just as ka^^apatlm- means not only u road', but more 

opocLfically a 'poor mean, inferior road' and fcnyogni* a Tow fire^ and one 
'that bums badly'* 
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Of the three wortfe gWm hy tbe gP&mmBriaJis as compounded with 
Jcava-, fcaxjupotiwt- Is slated to be Vedic. It is not found in any extant workj 
but in view at the ^latetneal of Pai^ini^ it must be assumed that H existed 
in some Vedic text no longer extant. The w'ord fcayofna- is quoted £com 
a eutfUt ^ both are adequately attested to be of respec table antiquity« The 
TS. has Jcayd-hri^anc- 'a Uttk across* In addition to these there is foxmd 
SL ■q^mUni- compound fcavcH-p (kutio- + nri-) which is found in ihe ^^veda 
(also the negaiivo d/ctodrv). On the meaning of this word there is general 
agrwmentf it is -mean, stingy* niggardly'- The main difEcully in lis inter¬ 
pretation is the last member of the compound, which is one of the problem 
wovds of the Vedu. It cannot be said that this word has been properly 
worked out yelt and there is not spitce here to go into the question. For 
the purpose of the present article it wUl be sufficient to note that arf- in 
the good sense refers in particular to the liberal and pious patrons who 
patronlied the Vedic lingers, cf. RV 5. 3S. 6 prd anjdh lutyimaglia^a 

ddnnm and Ved Su Of. 73 ff- Liberality was one of Ih&ir 

characteristics, so Kaudrf-^ is one who is ^not much of an * (hence Ulibera], 
55 tingi% mean') just as fcni?n^a- means ^ot very warm*. 

There is another word meaning ‘stingyi mean* In the Veda, which 
occurs Only once^ nam ely itcatMUnu- T.32. 9. This has usually been explained 
(afi have been some of the words mentioned above) t as being con¬ 
nected with feoff- VisCj a ^vise mmx\ and derived from an IE root qeti- 'to 
notice, undcrstajid' (in Skt, only with the prefix ft "to intend'; ft feuifute* 
ftfeuta-)^ The idea is lhai meaning developed Cram to ^cauUouSp 

carefur, and from tliat to hvaricious^ stingy’. Yet it seems on the whole 
unlikely that a term denoting people who were obv^ioui^ly considered very 
despicable should be etymologically fcaui- which describes those who are 
exalted in wisdom above ordinary mankiiid. It seems better to take this 
word also derived from : feu- just like the stems previously 

discussedi particularly since we have ohseived e tendency for dcri\Titlotts 
of this root to develop the additional meaning of ^toa small, Inadequatei 
deficient poor, inferior^ ineon.‘ 

The stem, feuva in fecuo^ria- is generally regarded as being etymo¬ 
logically comiected with the pejorative prefix fc«-, and both are usually 
connected with the base of the interrogative pronoun. The etymological 
connection between and fcauc* can be Justified^ but only if feu- Is also 
derived from the root under dbictissioiv and not if it Is connected with 
the Interrogative pronoun. Tlie Inlter connection has always seemed to 
me exceedingly dubious, and now that there ts available an alternative 
explanation which causes no semantic difficulty it is tune for it to be dropped^ 
A survey of the compounds containing feu^ m their first oleznent re^'eabs 
a considerable number in which feu- simply means "smair and not 
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Such are fcujrajim- ‘a petty v3llafie*^ Ituiftpn- 'slightly hot' (cL fcnwofi^-), 
kudiffi- a measure of length {said to be longer than a dijti- and shorter than 
a vttasfi^ but to Judge by the etymology probably otigmally something shorter 
than a feududm- *b bock door', *a small river', Ituvafera* 

'slightly bent’, kiiivalibra- *8 small hole’, ktiswrit- ‘a small slteHjn*. In later 
classica] Sanskrit compounds with fcw- are made at will, jind in great num¬ 
bers, according to the prescription of Pariini, and in the compounds so made 
up the prefix normally mean? 'bad’. In the earlier language they are not 
very common and not freely made as latcrp and the nieantng little is much 
more prominently present. Note for instance tho contrast between Apastamba’s 
kliSTti- ‘a by^vay' (= kavepath®-), and the later artificial use of this word in 
the sense of ^bad conduct'. In view of these tnalaiices of Jc«* meaning simply 
'little' in the early bnguage, we should Imve no hesitation in seeing the root 
fcu- 'small' in this prefix. Tlie use of the simple root without any suffix in 
this way is paraUellcd by the prefix ditf- (V dtij- ‘to be spoiled ). 

The pejorative or depreciatory use of the suffix arises fium the fact 
that, as already noticed above, this root and its derivatives tend to mean 
not only 'small' but abso 'too small, mean, inadequate, deficient*. The deve- 
lopmeut of meaning is very natural. Tor instance tlie stem kuiiaun is 
quoted from RV in the sense 'bringing a bad harvest’ and from VS in 
tlie sense of ‘a bad harvest*. Since a small harvest and a had harvest mean 
the same ibinp it is quite natural for the prefix lew- to develop a pejorative 
sen.?e in this context The pejorative use was apparently beginning a^ady 
in the Indo-lraniati period, because, In the one example of this kind of 
compound quoted from the AvesU, It has this sense: kunuirf ‘iiartof, f,e. 
a wumun of lesser status, of not much worth (not as Bt. would have it 
‘was fiir ein Weib*), 

It is a fact that other forms of the intorrogative pronoun are used as 
depreciating prefixes: kud- in kad-anna- ‘poor food*, etc., fed- in fcdpatfio- 
*Bii inferior way*, and Irfnt in kidi-rajan- 'a bad king'. Tlie cotumoniSt 
of these is kad-, which (P. 6. 3,101) replaces ku- when the second member 
begins with a voweL An old example is ftodaiT/!!* (OiSnd. Up; cf also TV. 
kadafiya-) 'mean miserly*, i c- much the same as Itaufirf- apart from 
the alteration of the prefix. No parallels are found outside Indo-Aryan for 
such a use of these forms of tho pronoun. The explanation of all those 
forms is to be sought in the horacqihotiy existing between ku.- Utile, poor' 
ajid the interrogative leu- (iu ktitra, fciiJio, etc.). Confusion between these 
two, and connecting them etymologically whether conscloualy or lUi* 
conscioiLsly, led to other forms of the pronominal stem being used like the 
pejorative leu-. The commonest form so used is the neuter (cod-, and in 
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this cose there was ahvieusly a Sitrliiing bo avoid using ku- bifore vowels, 
because in that case It would lose its syllabic [|uality 4 The leoimine fed- 
is luueh less frequently used and tends to carry with it the addltlotial idea 
of efieminacy, as In Icdpun£fa% The neuter kirrv b laid down in P. Z* B4, 
to l>e so used in the sense of hlome^ but it la cmly very s^rLngly so used. 

The prefis fcu- was seen in tlw ud}ective Mibjd- luimp-backed, 
crooked' by BR* which was analysed as kti + ulijd- (V *to pres^ 
down.^), Tlie difSculty of cour^ is that In that case we sliouid have had 
ii long vowel {^kubjiir} and there is rto reason why such a vowel should 
have been shortened. Since then a number of etymologies for this word 
have been proposed, both from within and without IndtJ-Europenn^ none 
of which are free from objection. It may be perhaps worth ^vhHe to start 
from BR's suggestion again, but with n slightly difiermt analysis, namely 
fcii-bjd-i The tatter element as givtyi in this analysb is supported by the 
occurrence of a similar form in the compound uru-bja-. From the rwc 
ptid-^ w'e hBxe some forms with eUmi nation of the mdical vowtsI and assintl' 
tatlon of the initLal unvoiced consonant; Ski. upabcld- * trampling' and Av^ 
frflLda- "foio pari of the foc^t^ The tE root *pffp- *to fix^ appears in Sanskrit 
in variouH derivatives (pujird-^^ , Under the same conditions 

vvhich produced *bdd> in upabdd- we should have Emm this root ^d 

that is wlint appears to exbi m the compound wru-bjd-.* Thb word occurs 
only once, in RV. fl. 77. 4 giv^ni^ unihjint nhhy dr^azi vrfljfim 'ho moves 
to\vard 5 the extensively constructed stall of the cows'* The adjective b usually 
explamod as for icd-nbid-j meaning *opeTie<l\ but it can hardly be a permissible 
method of Vodic exegesis to substitute for a word which only occurs once 
another word which does not occur at alL Clearly the word should he left 
as it is, and it makes perfectly good sen^ when analysed as above. 

The second member ^hjd- being attested in this compound, there 
would $eem to bo some justificjatiDn in explaining kubjd- in the same way* 
Tile compound fcii"bjcE* may be rendered deficiently formed, poorly, badly 
constructed'. 

An adjective ikupdm^ occurs twice la the RV: i 39* 2. nidydnm td^a 
fe voi/dm dfeupdriTsi/a ddvdnc, and 19. 109, 1. dkiipdTflk dalildJi. BH renders it 
in both cases 'unbouIldec^^ In VS 24* 35 die word occurs in the sense of 

1. ScssTixowiTz. (fT 33. ISI. irm m soenw^what ■inUkr fitudysl*. bui con- 

nccting vhh Gk p^tr^n Thia does not firodMi?® u suitiblfl^ sense In tlic context 

^nd Sfiyana^s versian on which tin? Eomporis™ ts iKtsed h ekcrrly faiwifiilt 
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According to this there la a development ol me<ming from ^bouiul-^ 
less’ to *ocean' ^ imbounded ^diicb is natural enouglL Gcldner on the other 
hand renders the word as in both the Rigvedkr passages. On this word 

Y^ka tetnarks samiidro *pu uci/aie 'fniparo bliat^a ti 

porqh^ Hie Ltyual expLaiuiUon of diis word b a- "not* + fciV ^wherv* para- 
"further side* which b pre^iirned to mean “not hat'ing a further side any¬ 
where'. in view of the existence of the root fca- “little" one might expect 
a-Jcu- if ^ malic- to contain thi^ mol^ so the traxialalion would be *whose 
dislance across is not little/ 

There howe\^r^ some reason to believe that the tnaller Is not quite 
85 simple as that. It Is a very rare word, and of the two occurrences in the 
the meaning m only really suitable for die second, which occurs in 
the later teatli book. In looking for the ortginal signllicance of the term 
we should base ourselves an the Brst 5. 39. 3. Here the renderings 

oflFered seem forced. One w'ould expen:! the word in this context to mean 
simply ’generous, liberal*, and the tnmsbtion vrould be 'm&y we know of 
thee as such » one. generous for giving/ 

The crux of the matter lies in the fimil element of tlie compound Avhich 
is Assigned io the root fff'- *to c^os3^ It is proposed now that -pdra in this 
compound is not derived from this root pf~ “to cross’ but from a root pf- 
*lo give’ which has not been separately recognised in the dbtiaiiaries. Well 
known iKiiiunid derivative from this root are purEd^- an act of pious liberality 
(such os feeding Hrohmans^ digging a well etc.)^ and pditf* ^gninting^ bestow¬ 
ing*. The etjTnological connection nf tiiesc words w^ith Ck. ^poron ^gave, 
provided* pc'prDiui assigned, futodt Lot, p<sftio+ etCx is well established 
(WP IL 41 ^ EaNOtrr- Meillet, p. T3S). The corresponding verb also occurs 
in Sanskrit, hut U has not been recognised because it has become hcpmophonous 
with the verb meaning "to fiU\ In the Veda we liave beside TdV 

(< pf—Tt— eH —fi) a quite distinct verb prt^i 'gives* (< pf—ttcH—il), 
from which jnirfd- mid jnirti- are derived- As an instance of this VH-b we may 
quota RV10. 1J7. 5 prniyaf In fLadhamifid^o tivv&n *the powerful man shouM 
give (practise charity) to the needy*. The numetoos other passages in which 
thi3 verb occurs will be found In BR's dictlonarj'i but they are put under 
the root par- ’to fill* on the assumption uf a secondary devclopmeJit of meaiimg. 
But la view of the etyimdeglcal cprmeclipns noted ubove this is certainly 
wrong. Vedic pfttdtt ‘give* should be treated as a separate verb^ and along 
with purtd-, pwrtJ- should be connected with Ck. ^poron etc. In the Greek 
etymological dictionaries there Is also confusion, since this verb Is considered 
to contain the same root as pefro *c^oss^ They are of emirse quite diifcreal 
rwts^ Just as Vedk pf- give* is disthict from pf- ^to tro!^\ The three IE 
roots ore per- 'to cross’^ perff- *to give, assign’, and pelH *to fiU*p 
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t wwiW propose to analyse ifcfiparo- on the assumption that the last 
member “ptfro- is derived from the root pf* 'to give*, so that a-fcu- pOTB- will 
mean ‘not giving little', l,e. ‘geoeroua’. As pointed out above this is the sense 
which is most suitable for the passage JIV 5. 39. 2, On the other hand in 
the later poem the meaning is clearly ' boundless'. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that there existed two genuine words dk^pdra-, one containing ^porn from 
the root i^- 'to give’ and the other ^pfira. from the root pf- ho cross'. The 
new meaning is best accounted for on the assumption that the later author 
WHS using an ancient, obsolete word which he did not properly understand. 
The root pf-, along with its derivatives was tending to become obsolete, and 
eventually it disappeared. It was natural that this tiaditiouol word, when 
no longer properly understood, should be analysed as containing 'pira- 
‘crossing, further side*, which was the only pdro- which remained familiar. 
The poet of 10, 109. 1 used the word that bed been previously used by the 
poet of 5. 39. 2 but since he did not understand it, gave it a new meaning 
based on an incorrect analysis. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF A RULE OF PANDH 


KsamsB CHAivfiaA Chattibji, Cnkuito 

''onfanph is the thirty^sixth rule in the 

very first section of the first AdhySya of Pg^ini^s A^jddhy&yi. It occurs also 
as a Ga^asutra under i. L 21. Ancient and mDdcm commentators have 
diileivd very widely regarding the interpretation of this rule. Hie meaning 
el (Mihiryoj^a is eoimexioit vrith sameihiog external, but then ujxL9atii.nygiwt 
(inner gsnnent, uoderweori would be superfiuoug for it is also ounnectefl 
Willi something cxternaJ, via,, the outer garment, and thus covered by the 
word bohirjfoga. The eaill^t tredilional explsnatum that has come down 
to us is found in the MohobfiAji/B which mas thus : 

Vg-i/' Uf^wtiitv^TuigTahajitnn anarthotd'm bahiryogejfa kjtatvnt/ 

Bba,^ uyasmhvi/dnajpuhuijHim anarfholcom / Jciriit fcdruJWiflt / bohir- 
yogerta Icftotedt / boJiiryaga (tyei<a siddliatn /_ 

Vg-X, no VO ^tokayuijddyartltam / 

Bha. / na odnartlmfeflO! / feijh Mronom / ^dtofeoyapadyatlbinh tar- 
Mdath uaJctaeyaTn/yctTditan mt jnS-ynte Mm flatarfyiim Mm 
itOarlyam Ui/ atmpi yo efo mortujyab prefcsdpHTralwri bha* 
uati nrfTndtath tosya bhaeo^dam antanyam idem uttariyaTR 
iti/ 

The Vartlikakdra Katyayana says that the mention of upasamoyttoa in 
tlie rule is unnecessary for the purpose is served by bahfn/oga The reply is 

in the second VgrttUsa ; No, it Is necessary for pairs of garment. The 
Bhipyakara explains that in the case of two pieces of cloth, etc., it is not 
known which is Ihe inner one and which the outer, and so it is nec^aary to 
tnention. upasamvt/dna in the rule. The Bha^yakara. however, rejects this 
view on the grourul that a man who looks before fttid after before aciing knows 
Iieirfectiy well which is the inner garment and which the outer one. 

[What Katynyana probably meaiu is that in the case of things like the 
parts of (he body^, etc., one is naturally and tiecessanly inner and the other 
outer. But in the case of pairs of garment, etc., when they are not ivorn, 
the one is not tuitnnally and necessarily inner and connected with the other 
which is outer. So it is necessary to use the word upnsttmv^nd {p the nUe 
to bring cases like ontare jetnlcoi^ under iis purvlew.J 
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The$e canduding words of the Blv^yakani !e<i cominent&iors from thi! 
Kaiika downwards to expliun ait bdh^a» Le^ external^ lying out¬ 

side. So atitard, like Oliver atnMvalent word^p comes to its exact oppo* 
silo. It i3 the presence of tlie word updaoriioj^fia that has driven later com- 
meniators Lo thiq absurd aituatioiL 

In this short paper I am going to put in all humility* what 1 

th i nk is a rational exphmaium of this rule of Baoinl 1 believe tahiVgppa here 
moans Vhen the outer thing Is mentioned*. Thus in the iSarupot/ici BrdKvusUf^ 
we find ] idhye mnnj^ bftatranryanEcir^ 6. fi. 2. 10. In the case of th^ 

inner garment^ however* antura is a pmnouup even though tluu^ be no nira- 
lion of S03nething external, untum Is used wUhoui bdlipn in cases tik^ 
ratho vd yod yajnoM tatyahant^iixu rniml pcdajy^Epriauge,^ Ait&tvy^ Smfi'- 
irttfW, chapter x. aittara is used in cgnnexiocv with bdh^/ct in the following 
passages of the ^atajKUho : 

&dhi/afehd bha}j{Xtyantarc imifijih/ hdhyo hndtindiUdfid ypnl^ / bafipd 
mun^ bluivantyantare ia^}^ / hdliyi hi ynmr onlurd iutdyu/b^ys ia^ 
fahovoiUi/enlorcEth ghftom/ bdhpudi hi jajdyecinictrmn. ulbam/b^u^sm 
ghfiarii bhoroityantard sauiii / bdhpam bmitbom mMro gerfahah / SB 
6 , 6 . 2 , 16 . 

tadvoi partiritnfi /itlbcfli reliih ^atdh/hdhy^ pftrilrfto ijhavm^- 
tpantora usdh^ / bdhw hi y^ir untsjam utbiiin /* b^i/a upa bkavuntyaiAtiiTify 
9ikat&i^ / bihyam hpulbam antaraih r^mh^/SB 7. 1. 1. 16. 


A STUDY OF ACCENT EW RELATION TO THE ALPHA-EHONOID 

THEORY 


BY 

C* R. SArr£AHAXj P* C. Ga^esksundaham, B- CuACTAmrA Diva 

A* D. TaskaHj Poona 

Hifi expenijientaJ sttidies repoit«! in this paper atie a conlmuationt as aU 
our studies have beeiit of the earlier theoretical work of the senior author in 
this directloD- 

II is observed elsewhere^ that '*the physiology of speech is such that a 
stressed syllable tends to have a higher pitch.^ 

Oscdlbgroiduc records w<afe takenp {^ee below) ^ to determine in a fairly 
qiiiintitative manner the reiatiorLship that exists between the three voriahles: 
stress (intensity measun?d in iersns of the amphtudeK pitch (fundamental 
frequency) and duration (the total extent in time of any particular speech* 
sound)^ 

Zl b a weD-knowit fact that in the process of hearing (auditory pereep* 
tJon)f within a change In intensity may be perceived as a change in 

pitch. AlsOr two stimuli may be perceived as o£ equal intensity althmigh on^ 
of them has a higher intensity (but a lower duratlan) and the other has a 
lower intenidty (but a longer duration) ^ also within limits.^ 

The existence of such a difFareuce limen in auditory perception pro* 
^des food for thought in relation to the question oi accent, (stress or pitch) i 
in the process of speech. 


L Cf. C> R SKWumxn^ Conlrlbutkin on the Study d Icda-Eumpean Aomt, 
SDCBI, voL ^ jp. W$-m. 

!3. It msy be Ilotl^d here tftal Ihe dllfcrGtii^ UoiEm td pitch pcTccptlan of complex 
tone leads to dw problem of 'tnterval' between two tones tmd urHnsHlnn between them. 
1x1 iTgard this ilticsiknl, tbi:i filpba-pAuxieme tbcoiy Is of lnmMna^ signlfkance (CL 
B. CiWTAKYA Tcview of ^a^I{iEra£n4knra^ BPCBt, vet 15, tn pirm) (Ct. infm 

footnoLc 5], 

This is tlic basis cf the pofut of dcpvriwr in P. C. GAJi^BEimnARAK'f InvestignUacs 
<m h imiSed nuithentatiat for the mtomiltiiriit ncuTDtcglcai prooossce stid the cdtitlnuous 
accnifftlc procesH In the wake ol ihc Jilpha-phonoid tbeojyj whereui tha period (Le*, 
tbs dunilimid rebtlDoshipi) pla^n ui tmpgrtant pari in place d frequency. 

Wo have abo found the very lankM facsb of departure Id Ihc Ulummatiiig work 
Prof. Koblndriklai ttOT^ JPhilwiphy oi Muilc^ Diitjctlmi ms Mcesiuv ol S f f w atio n ffj 
The Jouriiaf of ihm Miitdmm Aesdsmy, voL 2S. 
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The experiments oi Bousutf and Kuchahski^ indicate that lor a vowel 
sound, to be perceived as d vowel, there is a lower limit fur the duratiOTt and 
mteitsfty of the formants (particiilarly for the Intensitj' of the lower formant 
for any given dtmtlion), Thus, since thete is a minimmu duration for any 
given intensity, the value of the intensity has to be increased for a duration 
low'er than this, in order that the vowel sound, within limits, may be per¬ 
ceived wiihoiut any change in quality. 

These arc auditory criicrie for the perception of a vowel with its quality. 

Since articulation is always, in normal speech, monitored as it were, 
by the auditory process, the vowd-quallty during artictilation is determined 
by auditory criteria^ Thus, for any given intensity the durational rdatkmship 
is “well agreed upon” between the articulatory and the auditory processes 
for any given vowel quality * 


3. BotrUAH un^ KuciiJUisiEi, SyntiicEes dn voyeliei o moyen de deu3c t^csm simply 
ANPE, tomff 4 ^ pp. M-lft. 

4_ Thia Atnanin^ to d tM spts^ la a jiiOTly fi^uttklo^ciil process 

fptmuig a cl«ped imiral -diruJl ifilJlift ibe icdividuiilf and lhal any moEor-nuiilfi>AtBlJ^ 
In this pbyxtoliiftlcal ol the midivlillial or in the AOgujitXeBl m-edium li 

purely iiu!idtfrpUxil^ rx»pfc Irom Ibcr pomt cf vii^w o£ Enti^r^ccmfautiLcatlcnr «v€ti ^ iu> fbr 
Bs ihe £?liictrica1 diruit i£ conircmed in riil^mg ■ belL, tho presence cf the metallic gsmg 
la pu!nc!ly inEiid!?nt&]. (Ci, fcuitnoti! 5 of fliH- pupifr Ecverwjd Spwebn EOCEI, Vol, I4> m 
press^ m\%ir C. R. Sotikoran^ V<iL 14, p, 39} . 

It is C*>^ 1 m m3>t04 ham ihit under 'inmgiiiiiivit shurai^ttoii'' Sir Almrctli Wnlt;^ 
biringB auditory elemenls—cOTiKinunt# arid iAIoth*trofiic WUliam liein^- 

mmn. Xicitidqji^ 1953. p. 113) . 

Frcdn ihn pauit oi ^ ihii united outinoh tnndcfn tnailiEiimailce 

with nietmklugyji ihe profound signiiicajuM <ii voraei 8 and % 5lh ch.. GTtii, exm ba luawased 
(T?w of the GiEa us imerpreted by Sri, Auikmiswj, by Aullbarun Rcrr, 

LAodon, Gr Allen und Urtwinri Ltii, P> SS), 

It has al»ady been sug^iftfd ihaL the ^rticllIntfEry level oi ejrporionfo con be 
equated witJi tho jognic (U may bo noted that at that Irvel wo tneet w^Llh the com- 

pheated noTTo fneehEuxlsm), and tha aceuetlml kvd of ^perlojij^e cun be equated with 
the mipita ntsto (with on fmplketlion of a Ir^ resirierted zudi as ui apiparcnt 

dimtinuity aa cotttmnted with the tuiermltUik^ of neurcuml pfoMsses) (Ct Cl H. SAjnumAHr 
Philo^hical Armiy^ of the Aipha^Fbonome and the Alpha i^Fhonoid Theories BDCBIp 
vdI. 14^ p, 94* footiiolo]. 

the common origin of tho looiisikal-tiinB aiut the [irikuktory-time is the alpha- 
phonetd which, therelune^ typiSca the ftnte of unity of the two sefuirate lovele cf c^pnri* 
SDC«^ and can he equuk^ with tven beyend thli^ U the non-tanporal experienee^ 

th^ nlpha-phoncjne^ which c^n be equaled with the luripn. (Cf. fdac Appsuhx C, Kote 
on the Four Stutjei of Ccmsdouim^^, lo Shri Kri^hoji Peiem's Th^ of fho' Bho^aeuld 

John M, WotkfnB^ Srd ed^ Loudon., lOSl, pp, 3D0~3O2}« 

^ The between any two tones rhud transiticm between thcro lends to the 

problem of lb* 'fntervid'^ (or the "bitmphtnamjcnon*) whldi is the bcdcock of the alpha* 
pho nd d theury, (Vide flupre foolnote 3}. 
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Thicnifore, dofing normal sj^eech, if the duration is iinconscloufly di¬ 
minished^ the ttitensity has to be correspondingly increas4?d; or^: if the mteii- 
£ity has been uncon^ioLLfily decreased the duration has to be Increased, 

It b found from recorded wavMonns that the final vowel (in an open 
finable) always tends to have a long diiratlon in normal spcedi. Its inten¬ 
sity is thus less and it falls oE gradually. Whereas^ if the final vowel is 
minoted by a consonant, its duration is shortened and thererfore, the inten^y 
is maintained high for that duration. (But see below) ^ 

It is clear from the above discussion that pitch, stresa and duration are 
all inierdependent in normal speech. This suggests that acemt may he looked 
upon as being of two main types: 

(1) the pftpnciijc occm 

and (2) the Jtinctioiidl dceeiit.^ 

TTie phoTiettc accent m that vrtiich Ls directly relate to the combina- 
tion and sequence of oocumence of the jdtonemes (or phones) during any 
speecH^process. The contribution of such an accent to any extra-phcmctii: 
‘context' is to be taken as Phonetically^ the phonetic accent tends to 

bring about a condition for the maximum 'efficiency^ in ariijculatljom Vemer^s 
Law chiefly deals with such an accent. 

The fuTtctsonal ncccaf, on the other hand^ affects the extra^^onelic 
^contextV without any regard to the 'efficiency of articulation'. 

The tendencies of the two ‘typea^ of *Bcceni* are thus opposite in charac¬ 
ter. The one tends to bring about a phonetic simplification of the process of 
speech, while the other tends to emphasise the mdividuality of the speech- 
elcfncnts against the background oi their extra-phonetic 'context'. 

It must be noted, however^ that a funcilonai acccml may degenerate into 
a purely phonetk accent or ptcc verm, depending upon the trend of the seman* 

^ These two t^pea dI o^cnLi (pnrtirtjlai-ly the fmactloiiai type) may be further 
subdivided into: 

(11 Frodaminflntly rtrws-ac«mt 
(2) predaminfintly pitch-accent 

end C^) p»doii]ifumtly duroUujtyJ-accent. 

It u to be noted thst the fnnctkjfial acocntiution In ■ koguage like 'Hnnii is of die 
[^vdomiJumtJy diUHUanA] type. 

■p^ It 1« tkti phoneoc ACcenE that playn ita part when wo say tlmt a peraon ^aks 
with m foreigti arociatii', Bat^ iiowevw, sa ibis ‘oxun-phimetic’ mfommUon regsrdUse. Uw 
speaker la in no way connecied with ihif 'extim-pboneiic' hdorEnalfon conutlnod in the 
BCtud EziessA^ cooviiywl, and as nothing b iidd«i lo « mbtractnd from die 
due to the 'fn«Hgn xixmnX\ but nffiiiiiaipUon of zen^-coatributioa to the extia-ptutbttk 
't:otd»t' it JufftiEcd. 
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to-pIiOEietic system-^ Perhaps an explanation for the apparent exceptions to 
phonetic laws could be found in tho relative impcrtance of these two opposite 
tendencies. 

Now we proceed to the actual experimental observations. 

L The osciltograjn of the hlaj€Vhi word and the noxtsenso 

forms pu^9l and pufcSf show the foBowing feature.^ 

The pitch, intemity and duration apparently follow diflerent laws of 
variation under dllferent plmnctic environments, although they are not en^ 
tirely independent of one another. For example, the u in fans the hipest 

pitch and that in piifit^l has a hi^er pitch than In imySj. Tlie in^ 
tensity of the u in pu^k^l is the highest. Then follows that of pufc^f and then 
The durations of the u in the three forms when aiTEiiged in the des¬ 
cending order give; pu4k^l (86 msec.) (M msec.) and (80 nrsec.). 

The experiments of Boumajj and KtJCrabski, in dealing with the in¬ 
verse relationships of intensi^ and duration^ have couflidered only the ter- 
minatian of a vowel by silence (ie-, a porfect 

But our ol^rvations sugge^ that any vowel terminated by anythitig 
other than a perfect consonant to bring about a situation that deviates 

from a strict invert reiationship in ficcordante vrith the manner of such a 
termination (that is, in aocordance with the consonantal environment) 

In the case of die n in the higher intensity and the longer dura¬ 

tion seem to be phonetically necessary in the presence of the cluster which 
represents a particular mflimcr of tcrmroating the vow^el, involving a process 
of greater complexity and greater rapidity than in the case of pufe^l and 
pti^aj. Similarly the termination of u represented by fc is of greater rapidity 
than that represented by 

Here it is of interest to note that the duration of is le^ than the 
sum of the separate durations of ^ and k| i.e^, the process of termination re^ 

S- Cf. C. E. Satteajia.'*, AetentuftJ Vaitetlao in Efilatien to SvtofluUe Vadafacn^ 
JOKMp vol 9, M^-318; sha vol. 10. im 47-72, infra footnote IS). 

9- A uuorQ dctHiled fmalyateL ef auch fjeaJuro^ Is being corried out by Shrl A. D, TAtCiii 
for his disaGTtfltion^ The daUk supplied rcunrding the Becerit in jrtnJf^l Is fivm part of 
that work, for which the remaining uvUhor^ of thia pBper are gmteful to hlim. 

W- Ct F. €. GicraiEffvsoAiiAii, A Quaiitaiivc defiiiitloii of the Ferfect Vowel md 
the Perfect Consonant, BDCFI^ vol 14, in pftsSi 

11. No autheoUe slntemenl cm thus be made fer wBnt of Edeqnatc data rejjimling 
tbe nuiniwir of tefYi^fj ^^riTijf a vowel procosB anfl its ruLationshjp with tbo iftticiisiiy mid the 
durstkin, for the prmptiaii of Qvt vowel wiihout chance «1 quality. 
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presented by fh is more rapid ihati the mo resulting fmm s mere addliion of 
the two separate processes ^ and 

The exact relationship between intensity end duration remains thus 
open^ suggesting further research on perception (without dnmge of quality) 
when varied mt^nnors of iermitmting a vowol process axe introduced under 
experimentally controlled conditionsp 

The higlier pitch of ii tn puk^l is n necessary consequence of the oc^ 
currence of a voiceless k immediately alter it,^ 

II, It Es al^ of further interest to note in general that any vowel^ when 
it takes up a stress-accent (higher intensity) is accompazued by 'aepifatiQl£l^t4 


12- Cf. Jo tMi C E, SAinc4flA?f jmd S. Sowoajah, Fhy^in-pliysiologica] 

TliJK>r>' of SyllaMes in Huoion SfKech. EDCKL voL Dl, p. for a ainufar ob^rwltou ca 
pi r and ^ in race and frneot. 

15. d. lo tM& eqnmKtioEii Chiu Tb? Tcmi!! B^kA.vlxmr in Hiagui! An Ebt- 

pcTzmEDtsJ Smdyp ANPE^ tmiu 6^ pph B-4$^ In the lotms FVf^F 

Jiiid M good fTKiLoipla of a cotnpfcixFiiBG between ptydnetic mad plutinologicoi (cxtra^phaiiatic) 
infiuaocf^ oQoiormlcg tn iha phmiclDgi^si system af Mdmttit Under Qu^ environ^' 
the k ht will get raked tAgeihar with a EaU of pitch in u in a system like 

tl ^AspLratJcii^ os employed herc^ oigjiifles the phyitijeal process cl Mgh velocity 
nir flow throush any cnjss-aecdonjiJ epenhei, Thua the Jurtkuktion placG* for 'aapmitifirr 
li uul uaccs&^ily the glottic. A fnealar vducity ol lur across my cro$$-'Sectlaiud epetUjig 
is equtvilimt to ^ Em4ller velocity of aii- acmap a flmalkf crci$s-'$Bcticiuit opimliig^ bd for 
m '^asplratJon^ Cinlenaxiy) ^ cimoerT\cdr In many Indv-HurETpeAn (and Drsvidlfiitt?) Ian- 
guiigHi this aspiration Is sssoduted with one parUcalai' 'pbee ut ortleubtknV But the 
lyiiahic seriH ha, ju, he and ho In Japanese deerly points out ihnt liio ’place pF 
ortktilatkiii^ for ^aspfcraUnn* may be neer about the negion of the lips and ti!elh, imder 
which conditiiiiis the toMjihhialioo oJ h with Uw Vflwet j£ccess: 3 rdy give* instead of 
hii_ Further# lhe» m frequent alicrirtjtm biytweeiL Fm and tiia, and he imd a/c* All iKm 
suggest that the 'place of articulation^ foi the Japnnase fi k nearer the Up-teeth regiott 
than near i1m« glottk. tn general, tberefarc, tm du- production oi "aspiration* the unly 
crtleria niNsssary *?cm to be the reli;«||y of nlr flow imd the crn^-scdioiml area of the 
opming at the phicc of orUeuladan whcresier U be. Under these nmditions the aspirate 
could be 'voiced' or "voicekss" (See Brmco van Duimo, Voiced or Vnlc^lKarp AKPE# 
tome 5p pp. 7T-S8)k See olio below for a discuEsInn <m 

O. also tn this coiin«:Uati« C. H. Saitejuiu, IE; G1i 1-SK1£6- or JndJan 

idflpuEstieSr vob %t pp, OLp for a diKtisslon on the miration of il% duster il^ whm 
the foliowtitg vowel b scctitiied (The accent should be dun to Increase of intensity rather 
thDQ change of pitch for such b phcnomDnon, In ojcconlmce wtUi our preoenl Ifii^eatigoBon)^ 
An tnteresting aioiple expsTiment diqwa clearly tlie rdatlonship between the frics- 
tivc 1 and the noDH^ottd aspirute h wheti wv set up the tangue^potiyou for g and with 
the siims raia of olr Sow wlthdrow the tongue very mbiulniy and wtthoul JeTklngisa. Wtf 
evontudly arrive at It* Thus^ the cro^-eeciEonat openEng for a Is much sniper than that 
for the ‘^dsce of articulation* being the 'snme*. (Fat a diitovission eberut the 'place of 
articulfllioti' see, P* C The Structure qF Spe^ch-SoujidR, BDCEl. vol 

U. hi prem). 





Filf. B. pUtikSl 
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The accompanying tables and the melody plot ^ve ouf detailed obses^ 
vatioos of the utterance of dim (in Telugu) under di&reut emotiona] coadi- 
tions (Lch plain utterance and utterance in ai^er, respectively). 

TABLE 1 

Subject: AV5 Text: a; b at 


Emotion Speech-sound tepe) Md (cps) 

JLH ^LljQp4?u x ■"Jl vJ-Hm 


Neutral Initial at 


Final a: 


Anger Initial nr 


Final u: 


9 

105-3 

8-5 

117-7 

8 

125 

T-S 

133-3 

11 

90-9 

10-5 

95-23 

10 

100 

9-5 

105-3 

8-5 

117-7 

8 

123 

7-5 

133-3 

7 

142-9 

9-5 

105-3 

8-S 

117-7 

8 

125 

7-5 

133-3 

7 

142-9 

6-5 

153-8 

10-5 

95-23 

9-S 

105-3 

8-5 

117-7 

7-5 

133-5 

7 

142-9 

6-5 

153-8 

6 

166-8 

5-5 

181-S 

5 

200 

4-5 

222-2 


6'25 123 m 

25 

S6‘2S 

12‘5 

3^846 

3'84S 

3^846 

7'692 126-9 127 

7-692 
13'384 
30-768 
28-923 

6-687 

13-334 

13-334 134-1 134 

48-669 
6-667 

2-174 

2-174 

4-348 

4-348 183-7 187-5 

6-522 
6-522 
13-(144 
6-522 
23-914 
30-436 


The column marked % denotes the number of times per cent a parti¬ 
cular pit^ occurs duriiig the vov?el process. 

Vm is the weighted mean and Md b the median pitch computed gra¬ 
phically. 
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2<S 


C. R SA^fKARAK AND OTHERS 
TABLE n 


Spcedi-sound Average pitch (cps) 

Neutral Medial aspirate b 101 

Anger 


table m 

Duration in Seconds 


Speeck‘«aiind Neutral Anger 


Initial 

a: 


0115 

Medial 

h 

O'OSSS 

0084 

Final 

m 

fl*231 

0-263 



Total 0-4253 

0-41>0 





Swbbocr - AVi 


Prom thj& titles tfe melody plot it is ^ 

(1) The pitch and the duration of the initial vowel arc les than those 
of the final vowel irrespective of the emotion. 

(2) The mcdiel aj^rate is increased both in pitch and in duration; it 
Is voiced in both cases but more so in emotion. 
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(3> the dxiration of ths Initial vowet, however, is shorter in emotioti 
than m neutral utterance (This may be a compejmativn for the increase in 
the energy of the final vowel). 

( 4 ) The total duration of the whole utterance, however. Lb greater in 
anger than in neutral utterance,^ and 

(5) The pitch is raised for the whole utterance for angen the ri^e is 
promment for the final vowel. This means an accentualion of the lorminal 
syllable in emoticn. 

In view of these findings we feel a necessity to modify Verner‘s law as 
follows: — 

It is not to be taken merely as tlie neutralisation of the %'oice correla* 
tloxL after unstressed vowel phonomes-*^ But the law is to be interpreted to 
the effect that aecentuaUon is not to be taken in the sense. For, as 

We have noted above* tho vowel following the aspirate (the final vowtjIJ 
Was seen to increase in pitch considerably in relalioni to the preceding ^^irate 
and vowel* as It was found that the icitole utterance^^ is raised in pitch in 
emotion as compared to the neutral speech.^® 


IS. Our fittillngj appear to ccnfinti the vnHdJty of PiJiml'i s&Lra S, 1, S. 

Far H dbewdotl en lhi« probJem from tlw wider Inda^urcpeaii point view^ se^ 
C. fl. SAKKAJtAN, Accentual Vanotion in RolMion to Semanuc VoTialion, JOHM, lS3Cp 
voL 10, pp. 51-a4. I.Scc fupni foatnoie SJ. 

Cf. K. pttii Atun&hme def efUtn IjutvradiJtbutig, ICu^n'j 

XXnX. UTT, pp. f7-124J^ Cf, iilsei B. Twsx^, On the FbonoloeicaJ Devokspajiisiit ol Spj- 
ninla in Fn ^Uah^ Frcic. U imermL Cwiflr. o/ P^tuueUc .Scienc^^ Cambridge^ 19GS, pp. KO-61; 
also, C. M, BDCXtl, vat 3, p. 300s far n discussiop of Vomers law within iha 

aider empirical frome o/ teicantmee, hvm fl psrychabgical point of view, PiN<SJHcna.t- 
CaujAj ErpeHmenuitA priofurik, Berlin, 1324, pp, 44^. 

Cf. C. R SAiOtJUIAIt, Jtuiliifi vot 8, 1S4G-41, p. 110, footnote 48; oka 

ProMffmi in Kafnwda ftoseaich Lcciure Selries, No, T* KhnnadH Besearch 

Institute, Dborwor, H&C, pp. ^6-43. 

O, uko Ottd Vemer* Gesttx und das Wesen dcs Akfcntfl, LlTtgnltticti^ 

im, pp. m-24&. 

See itko, CL D CnsmESJ, Indo^Buirepeoni Itoal-^* S in GeimaniCr Califomlai IML^ 
(Univerfitp of Cali/omia PiibUcflUpn#, vol, 25, Ko, 1. pp, 1“10; and R. A. Williams, *thit 
Fbonetico] EbcpIonaticiLfi iif Vemer'i Law, vol. 2, 160(1-7* pp- 

25S-2S2. 

CL too, O. iJjsPEEfiEJi, Voiced nnd VoicoTesa Fiicatlvfrs its Enaliah, pp. 

340 ff; see especially pp. 357 tl* 

17* Hue U hi strict conaononee with the sphlt of the ilpha-phoneiitf Btol the olplvir-^ 
phonold iheoHed. which girfesses on stmclnralimi In * deeper scnie, lo. rekUmit onil 
tektlom of reUtions (Cf. C B. SiNiURAaf* and P. C. GAssaaBCKVAHAM. Ttnie and Speech- 
SiTucluft, BDCRI. vol, 12. p. 405 and footnote 21. cf. fn, e of flur poper Revor^ Speech, 
BDCRI, vol 17, pp 1-14; also C. R. SviTOiiiAS, HDCRl, 14.). 

ji. We are LndBbted to Sbfh S. hL Baw'jxe, the Laboratory Asistiuit, for ihe Tech* 
nical Auistaocc he ho^ so ably given In tbn course of our iovo^sU^aUnns. 




CERTAIK VERB-COMPOUNDS OF SANSKiUT 
AND SOME PARALLEL FORMATIONS IN AWADHl 


mt 

Baburam Saksena, 

The Siddh^ta-Kaiimudi l^ys dawn the foUowing rule of samdw which 
has a peculiar structure 

kriyid^a^iatye and it gives the following illizstra^ 

tinnat 

pibntetyeuaTn satotOTh i^ofrdbfcidlili/ate ®d. airntcqHbcEtf, pacota- 
bhTpjatd^ khadotH7iiadeitS. The compounded word in each of these illustrations 
is a noun in the feminine genfler with the termination ^p- Thj^ two verbs 
compounded together are in the Imperative mood (2nd person pi) iind the 
continuity of the two actions is insisted upon. In oiium^pibata the constant 
assertion is 'tel and drinks Shnilarly we have ‘cook and fry* and "eat and 
enjoy^ 

Another class of verbs similarly detailed but without ccnstantziess 
comes tmder the rule ^ — 

eh^davo ^it^apaddrthe 

and the Ulustrations are the following: 

ehl^a ifi po^wm Icormoui tudeliidam. eJilpacum. tuldbom ho^lmdulsnc 
dehiti krtydyam sa uddharoisrj^. uddbaTnavidhomd^ (c»dmtpdrthom- 

iha pdfhdEi). 

These verbs (1* come and worship, 2. come and cook, 3* take out from the 
store and j^ve, 4. pull and blow) are simitar to those enumjemted in ihe ear¬ 
lier dass] the commentary points out» however, thnl here ccmstanlness is not 
present. Two of these compounds are In die neuter gender and the remain¬ 
ing hi the feminine gender again. The compounds under both these nilea 
have been put under the Taipuru^ Samlisa, 

Combinatiou of two verba in a compound is a curious and more or less 
unimud phenomenon lor SauskriL and it was not noticed by f^ini or Katya* 






VERB COMPOUNDS iN SANSKRIT 


m 

yanft, I do not know if any middi 0 lodo'Aiyan is avallablo.^ In Now 

IndoAryan (Awadbi) I have noticed the foilowing foims: 



coming EUvi guisg 

tifhd-bnijhl 

rising eiid zfiUicifi 

lifMiTd-dhaTi 

liftizEg and placing 

koha-sim 

sa^'ing and bearing 

khdti?d-ptr 

eating and drinking 

fchcCd-kilili 

playing and frolicking 

giTfi-Tktri 

falling and lying 

dihhd^imii 

seeing and bearing 

deipa-lCT 

giving and taking 

(iewonter 

taking and giving) 


bathing and wsnduxig 

I>a}«h4^r7ii 

growing and climbing 

{>6id-cdEt 

talking and moving 


killing and cutting 


weeping and besting 

UfchA-porht 

wdting and reading 


concealing and hiding 

Adtcd-iutidi 

keeping and dozing 


AU these are in the fenimkio gender and the two compounded verbs 
taken separately have no independent e^dstence. Unlike these m standard 
Hindi 

dattf'bhdg uid hdl-^h 

two compounds exist, but each of these contains two verbal nouns 

capable of independeni use separately. In the Awadhi compounds mentioned 
above, however, the two compounded words have a combined iodividuality 
—independently they do not give any signihoatioa. The Hrst part appears 
to be the perfect participle (iubbc. sfr> but in deiuc-fft and leino-clS the 
first part is not that (the perf. part masc. sg, forms being ddid and liM), 
Similarly the second part appears to be the perfect partictplc (fern, :sg.l but 
in dud-jahi, detrd^ and leiod-dn ti is not so (the correct forms being -pei, 
-Ulti and •dihi). From these facts it is clear that the compounded words in 
the above-mentioned forms of Awadhl are pec u l iar. 

corresponding forms of Siuukiit the A^vadhl ones also arc in the 
feminine gender. Siniilazly the consiantness or continuity of the action (one 
or the o t h^ going on alternately) is found in the Awadhi forms also. 

I hope on investigatioir parallel formalions may be discovered in other 
New indo'Aryayn languages. 



LANGUAGE AND LrmiATURE 


SiDDUESHWAJi Varma^ Neil? Delhi 

*TVhat is the Eiature of that limsuage which ie used by literaiure for 
it 3 pieculiJir purpose?*^ To answer this ciuesUon, we have to an^iwer another 
question, viz* 'TVhat is Uteratiu^?'" The fiicyclopedia Britarmica, 14Lb Bdl- 
tioDi, hesitatingly defines literature as “the best expreissioio of the best thought 
of a people'". To thb definition II may be objected that **best’' herein Is loo 
vague I what may be for one person may be “mediocre^'' or "woribless'* 

for another person. Moreover^ the term here is too Indetermi- 

nate. In what form should this ^e^tpression*^ be? Bossibly this definition may 
be improved as follows: —^^^Literaiure is that Jaoguage which more or less 
aesthetically represents aesthetic concepts'*. This definition considerably cor¬ 
responds to the one given by Jagannatha in bis famous work the Rnzoganpd- 
dharn "literature is language presenting pleasant concepts*^ (rnma^ydTtJia- 
pmcipddukallt iabdnh^ kdupftm. (I. 1), At any ratCj all literature b languaggj 
though alt language is not literature, 

Coining now to our first question^ we shall find that the language of Ute- 
xature is conDotative^ while the language of scieDce is denotative. “Fire*" in 
literature stands sometimes for '"anger'", sometimes for "*grie('' and somelunes 
for *“Iove^^ But in science one word should represent only one concept, A 
remarkable consequence of this distinction is that Uterattire"s situation b more 
lucky: it can manage with fewer words. The innunierTihle variaUens of 
scientific E^ciiomena are every-day indicating that language Is a miserably poor 
instrument for pr^enting these variations. For instance, expert® In Zoology 
tell us diet a type of one beetle ntune has 1,^S5,000 varieties! In such 
only mathematical symbojogicss can come to the rescue of science, and it is 
even being proposed in scienUfk drdes thai language proper jihould be entire¬ 
ly discarded for scientific purposes, and mathematical symbols should be used 
instead. In order to guamntee accuracy^ On the other hand, ths luckier situa¬ 
tion of literature ia counterpoised by a colossal di5ad\'iantage. There is no 
doubt that ancient Indian literary authorities, who had acutely discerned in 
dhrent this connotation as the distinctive feature of literature^ belauded it to 
the aki«H But it has let loose equally umnaTUigealJe compIcTtities, aU tiie 
more difEcoJi to be specified and classified^ owing to Imtumcrable assodationa 
in which lliese connotaiions are likely to occur. The limitatioiis of the lan¬ 
guage of literature have therefore to be taken mto account, 
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But there is another side of the pictttte aa well, and very interesting 
too. WMle language is an instntment of tileraturer literature also often saerves 
as an infitrument of language. Same notable characteristics of literature in 
language may be described here: — 

1. ‘'Screen'*, The first characteristic, which may be termed a “ficreen" 
or a lor avoiding unpleasantness may be noticed in expressions like “to 
breathe one’s last" being a suhsUtute for “to die**, Similarly, while many 
Indian languages have plain and direct words signifying ‘’answering the call 
of nature”, they are rarely used in actual parlance* in Panjabi, the usual terms 
used mean “going gutalde” (bfifir j^d) .“going to the jungle" (jatigal jfiwd). 
In English, besides "toilof' and “ease oneself’*, “convenience’' has also been 
used in ibis sense, 

2, Euphemism. Closely allied to the above phenomenon is Euphemism, 
which consists in pleasant prescntaticu of unpleasant phenomena, e.g, for 
"death” Hindi and Puujaht often use svords which Eterally mean ’'hahitation 
in paradise" (sBurff-vot and rwrg-rosf respectively). In colloquial Hindi some¬ 
one’s falling ill is caUed "enemy’s falling ill" (dtHfhmiitt btmdr Jio gae) 

3, PoEle terminologies. The tenniuolngies of politeness are most ro* 
Tr,i>ylrflbltv in the Urdu of Lucknow and Delhi. A gentleman’s coming is called 
“bringing of greatness” (foshnf fana); to inquire about a stranger's "residenoe”, 
one has to ask about his “rich house” (dutulatJAattd), while the speaker’s own 
house has to be a ’'poor house" ((fhuKbfcJidTiS). A hrolher Is to be referred 
to as “bEDthcr-life” bfEmj^a. In Tamil, a bridegroom is caUed by a name which 
etymologically means “fragraiice-boy’' fnuttw-wicpon), for a transferred mean¬ 
ing of the word for “fragrance” (mifuam) is marriage in Tamil. AU such terms 
are fossilbced Uterature, and a lexicon of the fossUired literature in a lan¬ 
guage may be desideratum some day. 

4. Idioms. The flexibility of coimotaflons, so characteristic of the lan¬ 
guage of Etcrature, could be best illustrated in idioms, in which metaphors and 
associations, coujded with historical contexts often bring about meaDings 
which often could be hardly expected. 

The foliowing trends of idioms may be of porticulur Interests — 

(a) Idioms based on some metaphor. For nsiance, for hair-splitting, 
Hindi has an idiom which literally means “to flay a hair’* (bnf k1 fchal nikdlna). 
The metaphor here is based on a double comparison, first to a hair, and then 
to the flaying of an animal. 

An amazing idiom in many bidhin languages, which is now no longer 
felt as an idiom, is the expression lor coqueltory, which is Hindi nal^riB 
(kar?>d), Bengali iC'fc/iTU, Beiigali (Blrbhum dialect) Qkhri. Now nokhrS 
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was oRginaUj^ an Arabic word, which meant “a strong breathing through the 
justrlls by a camel'\ In Arabic coqtxettry was never the meaning of nn^ra. 
tills seme turned up only in PeEsian and Indian language, and (he historical 
drcvinstances which led to this semantic change were so torturing to the pro* 
sent writer that it took him three months' correspondence with various people, 
but to no consequence. Perhaps the metaphor Is based on some annoyance 
felt by the orlgmator of the idiotn, who compared the phenomenon to the 
camel's tuTenthiiig. 

(b) Idi o ms based on some historical associations which are a subject 
for future investigation. e.g-, “to shut the door" is expressed by Panjabi through 
an expresion which literally means **to strike the door" (bufio aionid). Per¬ 
haps the original structure of the Panjabi door required a striking for shut¬ 
ting it In Dogri, however, the corresponding idiom literally means “to give 
the door" (bhitt de^). The origin of this is equally obscure. 

Conclusion; 

The above study* It may be hoped, has given us the foilowing results:— 

(1) Language end literature are closely related. 

(2) t jngimg f- is fundamentally an instrument of litorature. 

(3) But literature is also embedded in many vocables of a language and 
a systemnUc investigation of literary relics in language is an Important dsi- 

deraUmu 



A NOTE ON THE MORPHE2*IlC VALUES OF CONSONANTS IN TAMIL* 


B¥ 

P. c. CA24ISU5imDABAMj PoOTUl 

It is 0 matter of oomnifm knoiwiedge that the main tenses of verba tn 
Tamil hto changed by the play of nom-syllnbic units (which are, of course, 
usually oottsonants)* Thus, for example, we have: 

p6-B-d^ “he went’ (past tense denoted by 'J}-) 

pd-v-un Tie win go’ (future, denoted by -u*) 

Although in the literary form of the language we have pddtit-dn (with 
a syllabic group -kir-) to denote the present tense, we have a non-syliahic 
-r- in the colloquial form of the language, as is found in ‘he BO«’. 

These and other such non-syllabic moiphemes ore everyday examples 
of the language. 

There are. however, less known non>syllabic (and other} morphetofis 
which may be compared with the group of phonemes gr-p(b) in such mono- 
ayllablc English words as prnsp, gmb, grip, grope, etc., wherein the group d 
phonemes (prq>(b)) ore in some way representative of tactile functions. 
There are other such groups in English like cl* In clatter, cUtp, dick, etc. 

In Tamil, perhaps because the precise function of such morphemes has 
been forgotten (or rather h-**^ never been known), there la an unfortunate 
confusion in the employment of words fa greater part of which are verbs 
and their derivations) in the present day uaaga both in literary and colloquial 
Tamil. Only a oinalt minority of the present day writers are highly well read 
scholars who can employ their words with any degree of precision and 
‘force’. (In fact the 'forcefulness* of a word depends to a large extent on tha 
‘precision’ with which it is Belected for use). 

Althou^ qu^tions on how the present day Tamil writing could be 
improved with tegaid to precHon of expression an? not apparently quite 
relevant in this w""^l note on morphemes, a passing reference to such ques* 
Hons could not be avoided particularly because the lack of precision in expres- 


*CoimnunIcsted fey IVof. C, R SA*ei£J«Aii under whose tn^atten and aulilJUKw 
these stutUes w* carried out 
27 
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P, a GANESHSVmARAM 


510X1 Is largely due Uy a lacrk of understanding ol the significanoe of many 
tnorplictnes which- have not been studied so far.^ 

In this note, otdy a few tnorphemes are going to be dealt with. It is 
hoped, fuller invcsligatiorts ooald be eeiried out qn the lino^ suggested in this 
note with greater ihoroughness. 

The non- 5 >'llahic morpheines and other bnse^toorphemes of T amil are 
not immediately apparent, They are often vety obsoure and appeeir to evade 
analysis 

There are primitive forms of verbs which seem to he elementary mor^ 
phemes m themselves^ For estample, all yestroy\ 'bend, hreak\ kari 
*char', etc., all of which are transitive verbs. Derived from these ere oiufcu 
*decay’, muriikn 'get twisted^ kffntfcu "get charred or scorched", etc.* where 
denotes the change of state on the subject of the verb. The original verbs 
are turned into intransitive verbs and sometimes their meaning 15 slightly 
changed as in olulcu. The moxpheme in question Is the ftnul *u in -ku 
being purely phonetic since no Tamil, word con end In a ^top consonant 

A simil ar morpheme * 7 ik^ perhaps U morphine allemojit in complex 
mentary distribution with occurs in woi^ds like ctdunlctc- ^got folded up\ 
murnnku. (?) *get twisled\ katanku 'gel stirred up", of which the primi¬ 
tive forms are respectively oufi (?) for cujji?) Told up, whirr, mufi 'bend, 
break', kola fitir'- 

The difference between tnurufcu and TTiUriiiifcu Is that the former has 
acquired a specialised meaning of "get wcU tightened^ roasted*, etc., in addi¬ 
tion to its originai sigmficEmca twisted*. Furtiieri for verbs of this mor¬ 
pheme -fej Ihe agent ol ihe action is getuerally not the subject, whereas for 
vE!rbs with -iWc, the agent Is generally also the subjoct^ 

There are morpheme oppositions between ^ik on the one hand and 
•kk on the other, -kk converbs the intransitive verbs in or -lik into tren- 
sitive verbSh But verEis tn -kk can be used as noun, whereas verbs m -nki 
transitive ot intransitive are never used as nouns. 


1, A syflenLfttic study qf mth aiotpitcmcs imd other morpiio-ptioofimlo and pyn- 
fietic fuRct^otis of the Tsiml braguiigo^ tijgvthor with the fonnaii^n of a TamiJ Aeadi^y 
an BD improved modul of ih* Acadrinuj Frmi^lBc wlil perhaps pave the way for a riclior 
Ttmdl of predj« oepmaioni:. 

Cf, Id this cfirme<rUoTi, C. It Pagat'4 T^ieory of tlie OHbId ot 

Human Spoe<dit JBORI^ 21, ^9-247# 

2. There are however other verbti in efCrj but thoaa nridinp dimdd be 

coniidojTd dldmnt moTphemea which ar« homophuooui with Eh« foregoing. 
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The focegoing are all suIQx marphemes and they are at least faii'ly 
obvious to any analyai But there are huse^roorpheinca which arc more dlffir 
cult to identify* It may be noted that Tamil does not seem to have any pre¬ 
fixes. That is* if b is a base, then all the morphemes forming a chain with it 
can only be suffixed to it and never prefixed. In tndoEuTopean, the base 
may be denoted as -b-, capable of taking prefixes and suffixes, but in Tamil 
the base is often to be denoted as h- fi.e., capable of taking suffixes only). 

Verbs like pift, pin, picai. pbtai, pili* piy^ pmun, nouns like piffu and 
even, by extension, verbs like piloi, pituklfu {< piti ?}, picafcu and nouns Ufee 
picttkti 4md pijfli are all unit morphemes on the surface. They have, however, 
a common element pi-, which seems to denote anything done primarily by 
the hand or the fingers (something corresponding to the English gr^(b)). 

We have further a series of verbs like ki^lu, kfrufeJht, kiH, ktru, IcinfUj 
fciliikfeti (cf. ftnltifcfcu) and nouns like kifXv-kiccu, etc., which have a common 
element fci- that is associated with action done by the ends of the fingers or 
with the noils. 

But as against fciluJcku we have kulukl™ having an element kn* which 
denotes an action done with the band or the whole aim. Other words of a 
c ttrtilgi- significance are fcuflu, kufoi, (fciippu. Jcilppifu ?), fculi. (Iraffu 7>. etc. 

Even absence of a consonantal heginning (lhaf Ls, the oceurreDce of n 
cercMXinsonantal morpheme), seems to have a {fpeclal significance tn that 
there b a whole series of words of such beginning denoting action done by 
the whole body or by any whole object such as int, clu, Ojii, ofu, dtit* Sfu, 
ttffcaru, urrenkit, i^aiifcu, uru, etc. 

Such analysis however, should be carried out only on the pnmiHoe 
foTTM to establish the significance of base-morphemes like pi-, W-, fcit-, 
(ccro)-, etc. The determination of the primitive forms itself scffins to be a 
difficult task, Such primitive forms and particularly the base-morpbemes 
associated with them. 9 A it were, prefer to remain in the background, having, 
50 to say, direct contact with riie subconscious mind of the speaker and no¬ 
thing to do with the conscious endeavour of the analyst. 

In conclusion, d smgk exomple of connected forma associated with 
a primitive form and its alternative base-morphemes is given below as a 
sample, in the wake of which further work con be done with a more i»r* 
fected technique of analysts. 

The primitive form considered Is Icwtu and la compai'ed and contrasted 
with other primitive forms like Icuei, ko} and koju. 
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p . c caneshsundaram 


Ki^ulctt 
(Jutr. V.) 


tnifukleu 
(tr. v, &) 


feuri 


feufu 


(tr^ Intro, v) (Intr. r, a) 


kupt^ 

(ir. V, n) 


(n) 


■ " * 

(tr- v) 

(‘pour out, throw out*) 


feuppu ■ ■ - >) ntppd> fcumpal 

(tr* v) (nj (n) 


Ktimpifu ()wmpu 
(eampd,, tr„ v) 


Kol — 
(intf., v) 


fco#u t feoflam, fcoflil, 

(tr, v) (ah^) (d) 

('pour into a 
receptacle’) 


feo^ (?) 

(tr. v) 


Mftt - 
(tr. v) 
(‘strike on 
drum, etc., 
with a stick** 
■sting*) 


(M 

Cnoiainess') 


—* kofukka 

(n) 

Csting ol an ins^') 


From the scheme of related forms around the primitive forms Jtu^^ 
hof, )c4^^ we find that there sre three homophotious derivations, all of which 
have the fcFTtn Ico^ 

Their associated primitive forms being different their significations 
are also different. In normal speech^ to bring out the differeDcep the ko||u 
of Jcofi invariably occurs as i compound v^b leo^fi noi ^store tt In^ and the 
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kcfpfiL of (?) invariably occurs with b preceding noun denoting the 

agent or object of tho action, TRattoJom 'beat a drum^, koffi^ 

thief slung by a scorpion'. 

Perhaps the form fcojfn frmn fcoju (7) *g£vo" means *glve with n 
vengeance'. Quite a parallel situatioii is lound for the coUoqukl form d 
kojiu, via:,, fcnfu *give^ firom which we get (*give with n veiigeancc’ 

(?)) *atrifce with the knuckle\ 

The primitive form fco( 'to be accommcKlated’ gives rise to the nouns 
tco^am^ ete-t which signify a place that "accommodates^ persons, 

animals^ etc. Again fcottam {< fco^) is to be distinguished from IcotjUTU 
(< < kofu) ^aisillcss^ 

However^ II must he noted that the!:e are inmunerahle homophonous 
morphemes which can be properly dasaified only with reference to other 
morphtunes oecuxxing In conjunclkm with them. For exantpler the kti- in 
l^rtu and the ku* in Icut^ cannot be dealt with separately^ ku- denotes 
an action done by the hand and *T£- denotes a heavy intense action (cf. 
Tnothi), whereajs -ft- denotes a shaip» quick action (particularly with the 
harder portions of the hand or in such a way as to produce a sharper 
sound), (cf, fcoffu, isifu, eta)? 

More serious investigations on these lines, however^ cannot be 
adequately undertaken unless a thorough survey of the morpheme n^terial 
is carefully carried out and a suitable metbodology dewloped^ taking even 
remote dialects into accovml 

This note is only written with a view to put forward the ^uggcation. 


3. Scan! of these bw-morphemep, ctr.. My b« waaidared nv belrt|! In some way 
KmHaT to ih^ Chinose and Japanese nuoierml cls£siiicrs. The^ clasdScrt donoto tbe 
general aLapes or classes of tha objods which are talked abovi In Tsini) peihapa audi 
daasiBcia arr tngraittiKl in tlte baM thsiiBlvn. tl Is nivt imlikcly that other LaagfiflEB 
which have preserved their IdetitUy Lhrcmgh the agrr (w ia nmarkably ihe earn with 
Tamil) tnay show atialLsr aioE|hen3cs- 



A GENERAL NOTE ON THE ANDAMANESE LANGUAGES 


BY 

Dwuendaa Nath C<ilcuUa 

[ In Jiniuary*March* 1S51^ and again in JftnuwY-tjw writer 
wej scni by the E^pj ^j rtTTt ^Tt 4 ^ Aiilhrf){ielo$y^ Gwemmpfhl ol Ind i Ji., Ui thii 
AjidAnuLoa to viudy the language ol Uu: AndunumeA^. He studied the 
brn g rta ^ THct th^ f™-|id1y ohDTigbihb Cfc^ /km^Msum and iitile Andamaii 
cm thw two occasional Two of hk urturles ore Indpg puMkhiMi In the t)opart- 
menud Bulletin ucdi^r the heodingit '"A LinguiiUo Introductioo to tbs Aiidu^ 
ni«uisK'^ nn4 Linguistic Noij6 of^ the Onge^ oE little AiidafileJi'*]^ 

1 , Mtroduction—(liff people : 

The Atidanianese, the aborigiiifils of the Isles of Andanutn, belotig to o 
rare spedoien of human race, called the Negrito, characterised hy their dark 
complexion, short stature and wooly hair of "peppercorn type,” Steatopyga, 
is one of their remarkable physical festures, CBpecially of the women. 

From, days unknown, they were the only inhahitants of the Anda" 
laans, until in 1788. the British troops occupied a portion of the IsJes. In 
1858, when the penal settlement wng established, those in Greet Andaman 
only were 3,400 in nvunher, hut in 1951 these people huve dwindled into a 
Ti >r m W of 25 in olL The causes are more than one, but the chief cause is 
the influence of a auperior culture. 

Besides these iU-£nted Great Andemanese, there live in Great Anda¬ 
man a hostile tribe known as the J&rawas, Another hostile tribe live in 
the North Sentinel Island. These pcojde are till now inaccessible for even 
census cot to speak of any study. 

In Little AmtuTnnrt there is a friendly race known as the Onges, who 
have not yet been the victims of the doom of destiny under the overwhelming 
enticement of the superior culture wUh which they ere gradually emning in 
contact. They are ptohably 200, stiU vigorous and virile. 

2. The Study of the Languages : 

The study of the friendly people of Great Andaman has only been 
adet^uately done so far by some of the British offleers the most 
netable of whom are R. C. TttMTtJi, E. H. Man, and M. V. Poktiian, A 
few arientlsts like von &ckstedt. A, R, BacfWNj and Jutss Bmch also under¬ 
took the study of the Andamanese, the racial, cultural and linguistic study, 
as far as it was possible for them. The last scholnr based his tinguiatic 
analysis on the baris of the materials collected by Man In his ''Dictionary," 
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R. C* TtMPLt to publiab b Dij^tiotuiry of llie Gr^ai Audamaciese Lan¬ 

guage but hi5 work wes not compieled. A, J* Elms contributed a valuable 
note on Oie languages, in book On tks Aboriginal Inhabitants of 

Andnmon Igtand#. Dictioiw!^ of the 5oi*£h Arwlcman Langutoge and 

PoirnvLAjf's Noie0 on the Languages of ihe South Andaman Croup of Tribes 
(r?LSA) are, however, the niosE glorious attempts to record nystematJcally 
and analyse the lajigungo of the Southern Great AtudamBnese with aU its dia¬ 
lectal varietks. 

When the British scholars studied tlu? Great Andamanese language, 
the speakers were numerous and there were ten clear dialects which were 
grouped into two ; the Northern or "Yerew'a** or "Jem** and the Southern 
dr or The five of ihe fonper group from north to south 

were “Cari*\ “Kora*^, '"Bb"* “Jeru" and and the five of the latter 

were "^uwoF^ "Koi"* ‘"Puehikwar** or ''Bojigyab^*, or *‘Aknr- 

Bale^' and or "Akn-Bea-dn"', But at present among the Great AndO'^ 

manese, the southern group is almoHi extinct,— there being only one Putshilc- 
war man now,, ogtsi about sixty* The majority of the Great Andamanese 
speak the “Jeru” dialect with possible mixture nf ^'Ciri** and the dialects of 
the Northern group, which has been recognised by one and all of them a^ 
the standard dialect. Baowx has given some illustTHtions of this language by 
referring to this as North Andamane^ language. Poht^iak's A Mnnwol o/ 
the AudaTnatieae Language (MAL) gives some illustrations of the “Cari” 
dialect, smtie id which resemble the specimens of the standard dialect col¬ 
lected by the present writer. The tharough works of Mah and Poktmah on 
the Southern group of the Great Andtunanese language are thus of little 
purpose in the modem days except in $o far as they point out the salient 
characteristics of the Andamanese language in generoL 

The Onges of Little Andaman who were not very friendly 
to the cultured people were successfully tackled first by PoamAN, 
but his study of tlie language of iliese people could not^ os a natumJ eons^ 
quence, be very adequate. He has given a few synonytna of the 6nge Ian- 
gttage in MAL, A* R, Brown has also recorded some characteristics of the 
Onge Language in Appendix B of his work»Tbe Andaman and Nicobar 
Llands (AN/)* Tlie Anthropology Departraent of the Government of India 
started the study of the people only a few years back and the linguistic ^dy 
was done only by the present writer. 

Although the Jarawas of Great Andaman are even now hostile^ 
attempts hove been made from time to time to study their languages by cap¬ 
turing a few of them. R. H. Cou^brooice published a few words in Aainricft 
He^earches in 1795 under tlte heed "On the Andaman Islands.'^ These were 
declared later as the Jarawg words, but many of them are found to have been 
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tbrdugh r giatalc rm It is knawn fron^ u fMiTnphJ&t published 

by Hr. C£££ 3 {aAPPA, a Forest OfEeer of Ihe Andumanfi, uruier the tUle 
on the Jantws^ language" (NJXj) that tn Septeenber, 1&38| the police picket 
captured one J&woro woman and foux cluMren. From the Jorawo 
a lady offi^ror of the Hospital end the wives oi two ofSoera (collected a vooihu- 
lary and also made some linguifliic note. The work has a special merit of its 
own, but the alienee oi dia rr iUoal Tti^rka has mmimised Ita wonk. ^The 
Jarawo wosnan^ It Is learnt, died very portly and the ehildren were sent to 
the Nicobar Isfand where they have absolutely forgotten their own language.) 

3* The General Viewt: 

The Apdamanesc languagefi could not be eoimected with any Tecog* 
nised family of speech* But so far as their syntactical traits are concemedn 
they ar# agglutiaativep making free use of pre^ infix and suffix. (Gaimsox^s 
Ltngui$ric Survey o/ India, VoL I, p, 192), From the subsequent discussions of 
the use of prefixes, suffixesj etc. in Andamanese languages it will be clear that 
the agglutmation in these languages is not so perfect as that in Tufki or 
Magyar. On the contrary there are many points in wiudi procesa of agglu- 
tinaUmx in these languages remams umkccountiible. 

Of the Andiunanese languages, the Great AudamMifise group has been 
found to be rather remotely connected with the Linguage of the Ouges of 
Little AndimiaiL Tlie latter have a closer relation with the laiiguage oi the 
Jar^was ol Great AndamaiL In the "Exploration and Sur^'ey of the Little 
Andamans^' published in the "Proceedinga of iltc ftopol GeograpMcat Societn 
and Monthly Record oj Geography/* PoarMAK he Id, "On the Kortlt Sentinel 
IslaniL On Buthmd Tskmi and in the jungles, South and West of Port Blair, 
tribM of AndMixiancse exist who, at war with all mOTikiiid, are suppof^dt from 
the simliitudG of their weapumi and uiensLb, to be offshoots of the Little Anda¬ 
man tribes" (p.2).PoitnuANmade*thorough study of the Lutertribal relations 
of the different Andarmmese peoples, of their weaiwiis, canoes, ornaments and 
uienails and also of their language^ in iua "Notes on the Andamaneiie'' (J-AJ. 
Hji>t ISW) and divided them Into three groups, the North Andamanese, iba 
South Andamanese and the Lfitlo Andanumese* In this cnnnectlot} he ob^iirv- 
ed "The Jarawa tribes of South Andaman and Euttimd bhaid differ from the 
Onges m that they have very long and thick bows, do not make canoes and 
have a language of their own. Still I have no doubt that they were originally 
of the sam^ tribe and h^S become separate at some very distant period 
(pp. 362-3), In the *^Note on the Jarawa Language" it has been remarked, 
the language is 5 o diilerctit from that of the Little Andaman Otiges that 
when the latter were brought to see the JarawE^, they were quite incapable 
of iTpeaking to each other.'^ But from this fact, the c!o$^ relation of the two 
languages connoc be denied. Apart from some cultural affinity between these 
two tribes we find aom^ words of these two Imxguagca closely resemblkiE each 
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otlter. Sevczral htiman body parts soinewhat coittmou names in the two 
languages, e.g, 'finger* t3 ^*ono-me" in Onge and in Jarawa^ 'knee* 

is “oDo-bgfr” In ^Jnge and *^atn>-!aga"' m Jarawa. ^Small aniinals* in the 
Jnrav;^ language are named ^"wo-ma”; the Ockges call the Megs* “weme*'. 
‘Path* in Onge La ^*icchele"» the J^awas call it *"ich&la"\ Then, *to sleep^ 
get tip £rom sleep", *to die*, cry\ walk*, *to finisli*,—all these verbs have 
the foUpwing Jarawa and Onge s>Tienyiiis: '*“Oino": “oinp'kS-be*"i “-oti*^r 
“^ote-be"'^ "be-chamfr-bu**; ^*bei-cajn-be***, "wana^^ ; 'Vinai**, "buje** t "buji- 
yebc”, **bi'pu-bi-bafa**: ^'aqi-bo-ki-be"* These shTuliirities cacmot be oalJcd 
accidental^ nor the words of one language be called tlio loan from ibe other* 
The detailed studies of tl^ two languages only will enable one to alrnw doli- 
nitely tbeir close relatiotL 

*'Jarawa” is ibe name given by the Aka-Bea-du speakers of the Great 
Andamanese. The Jarawas call themuselves “ya-eng-gna'* as learnt from A'JL. 
About the introductory prefix the J&rawes are found to bo more particular 
than the Onges. Without thus prefix \ tiie naute is very similar to that 
given by the Onges to themselves, idz. “eri -fie.^* 

Regai'ding the general concepts of the Andamanese In the making nf 
language, it has been held by all schoLai^ that they show as much backward¬ 
ness they have in their culture- Poe.TztiAK in bis NLSA has observedi ^*Ai 
regards the want of their daily livea, and the diffejnent |]ihase$ of the articles 
whicJi are comtected with these wants^ die languages are very copious and 
there ar* phrases to expres the different time^ of the day and night, different 
periods of time (thmigh these are ver>' vague) and the state of the tide'^ 
(j>. 33). Ma 2 i has given a Ust of Great Andamanese names wlii^di a man and 
& woman used to Ixf given as they advanced In age and crossed the dlifcrcnt 
stages from childhood to old age (viz, a boy* an unmiirried young man, r 
married young man, a prospective father* a father, a widower etc. etc*) At 
the present days, however, they are not particular about such namings. 
PoBTMAK mentions a few words In the Aka-Bea-da language for the dif¬ 
ferent stages of n fruit from Its formation to rottenness* (NLSAj p. 32), 

Aa the Andamanese have a number of special lernis for petty details 
of concrete ideas like tlic above instaoces^ they have conversely very few 
abstract expressions. The present writer in his ^*A Langubtic Introduction 
to the Andamanese"' lid A) has shfown how the North Andamanese standai“d 
language has no different words for a good man, o good-looking moUi, a skilful 
man etc* This view holds good for the Onge langiiage a^ well. 

The Andamanese have no conception of numerical figures, ^liey 
cannot count, Tliey have, howevoTp some ivords for denoting *vcfy few or 
Very little* to *mnneroU 3 * or *abundant.^ SJmiliirly, inulead of the ordln&b 
thex* have terms for denoting the Toremosl* to the ‘hindermost. This hns 
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bom by difTeimt tfcbolsiB and fotitid to bo true In ol the presoit 

North Andnrniimsc sbuidard hui^uage and Dnge language. 

4, The Sound 

The chiel vowel aounds Ln all the AadamaJic$e Languages are: 



Front 

Central 

Back 

High 

doso 1 

u 



1 dOM « 


o 

Mid ' 

i open 

e 


Low ’ 

, close 
\ open 

a 9 


B 



Some other central ^unda bj are jUso found In the Languages e$cpe- 
dally in Little Andamanese. Diphthongs and even triphthongs are founti Seml- 
vowd 15 ver>^ frequent as gUde. Eupliaiiic msertions of vowels and 
consommts are very regtiLaily noticed In all the Andamimese phonetic patent- 

The plosive consonants are faikbial, dentai, alveoiar Eind guttuml. In 
North Andamanese standard language the alveolar plosives are of further 
back origin. In the WLSAj Poktman has shown that some dialeds of the 
South Andaman group have this prontmcialion as dearly '"Lingual'*. The 
Onges^ however, nrUculate thi^ series diatinclly in the nlireolar region. The 
guttural plosives are sometimes produced very laxly, like fricatives- This 
has been noted by PoaTUAX also In NLSA. Among the Onges was observed 
a reguJar labio^guttural variety of these plosive series. The voiced asfurate 
sounds ore absent In Andamanese piionobgy* The affricates are clearly 
palatal. This nSricate and the plosive series have each a nasal, and the gui« 
tural and palatal nasals are very important inasmuch m they nre cquidly 
used in the Initial position as other nasab. The hiteiml soimd “t" and roUed 
Bound **tr are present with mmny voriontij in the different dialects of the 
Great Andamanese and the Onge language. Mak and scone others emphaii^ 
colly noted the absence of the sibilant soimils in the Great Andamanese lan¬ 
guage. The present writer. Intent to verify this vlcw^ however, notSced the 
sibilant aounds dcorly articulated by the North Andanmnesc which might 
have, in reality, been derived fmm the palatal affricate, **fiS3iyuhS^ ="who 
are you" (Jeni)* PomfMAK abo showed NLSA that ”4^* have 

been difhcuU sounds to the Bea-speaking people but among the Puchikwar 
speakers. It was quite natural. The Ongos, however^ are unfamiliar with 
the sounds and even foreign words with sibdJant ^unds could not be pro- 
parly articulated by them, the sibilant being replaced by the affricate. Con^ 
iuiurt coiuonanti are seldom found except with wisnls. 
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Accent is pFedonunantly 'stcess'. Vuwels which bear the stning accent 
SM generally long and in tPiiny cases the strong accent ihe f<i}> 

Inwiiig syllables. 

A peculiar sentence-intonnlion eieiting fpotn the “'mid' to tlw ‘high' 
and ending with a ‘low' pitch, characterises tlie Andamanese Language, liut 
'tone* does not play a part in the change of meamiig of words, 

5. AootJ and Eomwittpe Ajflizest 

In die Aodamanese languages, which are agglutinative In structure, 
the words ore formed of mats and prefixes, suffixes, infixes. 

The mots which may he of one or ranre aylUbles are either verba) 
or substantival. Originally all the roots might have been moimayllahlc imd 
with the loss of distinctive sense of some affixes attnehifd to them, the poly* 
syllabic roots have come into being. 

All the affixes can ot firwt lie distinguished Into two — functknuil and 
neutral. Fimciional affixes are very Lroporianl and play considerable port 
in the changes of meaning and various syntactical functions, Tlie neutral 
afilxes ore less important and are generally used as cunventiona). 

(a'j Prefixes : 

Tfio functional prefixes can be divided into rivo groups—(1) modlflca- 
tory. and <U) classifiestory. The modiilcstory prefixea, besides qualifying 
the roots to which they are attached, sutnellmcs emphasise or Intensify their 
mesxungs. Hie classificaiory prefixes, however, form a striking chnrac- 
n»ri!ii:ti(- of the Andamanese languages. These have been called ‘generic pre¬ 
fixes' in LfA. They are mostly used U> distinguish the human boing$,^thiiir 
Iknhit, objects ond rdationship. 

The moat notable are the prefixed added to lubststslival roots to indi¬ 
cate the various parts of the human body. The Jeru or North Andamanese 
Standard language groups together mouih, throat, tongue, breath, belly, 
aD of which take tlic prefix “tha''; head. Ups, shoulder, eyas, nose, teeth, 
face, cheek, forehead all take “tber"; hand, elbow, forearm, bg, thighi knee, 
waist, skin, bone, vein have the prefix "ihe'*! palm, finger, foot, toe, wnst, 
heel have "ihori'*: back takes “ihot'’ and navel, "ihi", Leavias aside the 
oonuTum element “Jh-'' in all the above prefixes “4i-. *er-, -O'* 

-I-'* are found to categorise the different peria of the body. Jules Suicii, 
In the course of bis linguistic analysis of the Bea dialect, f“Pr#Xwe» et suffixes 
en Andaman"—in "Bulletin do La Societd de Lingulstlque dc Paris No. 130 
(JW9), Parisl tried to find out a principle in sudi calegorisatkma, "Tout 
ce qui ctmarne la bouche par exemple a miitne ptifixe.,.." (pp. 4-5J, 
But there is no common principle because the Onge and Jurawa calcgori- 
satfons are found to be dlfl^ercfii. The Ongea have “ono-" attached to bead. 
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hair, neck, ^ktiTl. spine, fitiger, fot, wrist* ^'ena-" to mouth, lip^ longue^ 
tooth, che^t, belly, buttock, !□ chm, cheek, elbow, foreleg, calf* ihigb, 

*'enei-** to eye, eyelashes, brow^ forehead and to leg, foot^ toe, snkl ^. 

The Juawas have grouped knee, foot, nalL, lonearin^ finger^ cheek, he^d> 
hair and the prefix in tliese ca^os ri In the ^oup rf eye^ eyebrow 

(= eyelashes ?), ear, chin, beard, armpit, baii, backbone, bona, buttock, 
thigh, calf, the prefix is and the group of teetli, chest, colJarbane^ 

neck, elbow, hand, stomach takes the prefix These prefixes 

although varying in dialects oi tlie different Andamanese languages can 
however, be called a regular feature. Thus sometimes^ the piretbces alone 
without ihe names of the points of the body, serve the purpose. In lha words 
of Jijrt4C3 Bweit, prefixes soni cn dcs premiers termes dc 

compos^ dc^gnant avee pn^cision une region do corps bumaln* En effet, 
avec leai pronom^ possearib le prMxc peut suffirc a indiquer la partie du 
corps, sans quo le nom en soit donn£; ainsi mdtot pij pour mdlot vhiiu plj 
tes polls (cheveux) de nos t€tes. (p. 6, FSA }. Thus in the North Andamanese 
sUmdard language ‘'*iher-ulu^^ means 'eye^ but to mean ^taajrs^ Le. 'cye-watori 
‘"iher-** Is only added to "mu'^ "weter\ <inge ^^ono-me” means 'hand\ 
"'obo-ra-ne" 'a craVs claw' atid *'<Eoo-bo-r^-he'' means 'Ihe nail of the fmgeri. 
In other words^ the prefix “ono-*^ belonging to the group of head, etc, is 
attached to ”obo-ru-fie*^ when the ^finger-naiF is meanL Wiihout this prefix 
it would mean parts of non^hiimaii body. In the Jeru language the initial 
*Th^ is excluded in case of hmbs of non-human beings or kmnimato objCfCts. 

For kinship terms the general prefix b *‘uth“ (Biiow?r noticed it to be 
**ot-*‘) in the Jeru Ifmgungc, “wq-” m the Jarawa language and '*ami*** or 
in the O^nge language, (The Onges in some cases do not use the prefix)* 

Modificatory prefixes are attached to the roots to mean portion or 
quantityi quality, state or action, space, time etc^ In North Andamanese 
standard language **ot-jnku" is ^dresmt* and the 'dreamer^ is *'oko*jufcu"* 
Brown has elaborately discussed the function of some prefixes of the Korth 
Andamane^^ language (ANT pp. 490-5OU), For instancei, he shows that the 
prefix refers to place! *^e-lobiin'* long', "^-Inbun” 'distant’* "meo" 
*stone^ ^nra-meo^’ 'anchor’; 'V-Ure^' *ofF-spring’; ‘^ero-tire^^ ‘y^ung offshoots 
oi a tree'; ’flesh, muscled 'Vra-tomo” * buttock'. Fortmah In M AL 

cite^ from Ben dialect of the South Andamanese language^ the use of a 
prefix to iiUensify ihe meaning of tlie root, "Vabnga" ^'speat*^, 

-yabnga” 'making a person ecqualnted’. He abw mmtttou that prefix "Ig-” 
of Bea, **Er-” of Puchikwar, "rtgir’-” of Kede and "ngaram"’ of Giri serve to 
emphasise the sense expressed by the root* Regarding the Little Andamanese 
ftmcUonal prefixes also. Brown has made some observations which are found 
to be trucv “In LA* I- prefix functioning denotation of dependent object a 
part, quality^ state or dction of n^me person or thing'V **l-dade'\ [or 
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example, is bone of any parf whUe isi 'the ^kuU*. (In The 

writer's coUectim, hom'ever^ the skull is '^oBLti^hscu^'), The prefix ‘'otto-” is 
thus attached to bead and its cotmected body-parts like hak^ neck etc. The 
arm is **en-i-bl-le", because it is a stretched portion of the body* The hand 
which is^ as it were, the head of the arm. is The finders are 

practicaUy the heads of the hand and the thumb is therefore ^'oa-o-bc^tabe'\ 
The hig toe is similarly "eau-ko-tabe" (the k sound being a varifiat ijf g in 
'^enufie^' 'the foot* whliih la practically tagged with 'the head* 

hero). Chige 'Wo-ig-bo** *neck' is connoclcd wilh ‘'ono-tabe*^ 'head* as much 
as **emg-bD"^ *cheek' ts oomjected with '^ea-e-tabe^' Tfloe\ the prefix 
here is used for meaning an attached portion ('*-bo” is the 0esb or muscle 
in Onge language)* 

A prefix attached to a verbal root^ for example, in Jeru^ turns 

the verb to causative : “ijycHke"' ^fco Ljyo^ke'* *to feed"; ^^em-phido^ 

'to dJe^ and ''ata-lh-em-phi-lo^ *to kiU\ 


Personal pronominal elemonts are attached Initially to the roots like 
prefixes. They vary aeeording to the number and persoiL 


(Jeru) 

Stngvilor 

Plaral 

Isk Person 

acc. Brown) '’ 

”m (+ai, ed, oin etc,)*’ 


“ifaiobi^' *I wn'* 

'^moniohe" 'we are' 

2nd Person 


“n (-j-ob el* el, iJ. etc.)" 


"molje" 'TLou art* 

"nol-e-mae toophoio*' 

‘You have not made* 

3rd Person 

.nil or "d” 

“n-**, “du-n^" 


"ti-ben-am" ‘he sleeps* 

*'jm-ben'om" ‘they sleep* 

(drtpe) 

“du-lii yubi” 'who is he’ 

“dimu-khe-bekla’* they are’ 

1st Person 

■'ma-", “e-" 

"equi" 


"ma’Omo-kBhe” ’I sleep' 
"e-Ji-giia-be” *1 eat' 

"equi-omo-kahe*' ‘we sleep* 

2nd Person 


“6j <-y<iEa>” 


*'hi-omo-Itabe*’ 'thou sleepcst* 

“ni-yoga omo-kabe" ‘you sleep' 

3rd Person 

"gi-’' or nd 

"gi-f+yoSa)" or "ono'” 


"gl-Dmo-kabe” ‘be sleeps’ 

“gi-yoga omo^kabe" 'They steep’ 


“enal JShe” 'he is good’ 

’'oiio-totrai''jahe*' TRiey are good’ 


The usual dasslficatory prefixes of mbstantlval roots are sometimes 
replaced by personal pronominal elements given above when the auhstim- 
Uves are cpialllied by personal pronominal adjectives^ e.g. "tKomai" *my 
father\ '*hlmai*" "your father', 'our father ^ etc. (Jem)* 
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Of the oeutral prefixes, the introductory ones are remarkable in the 
South Andaman^ Innguasea, especially the dialect This dialect 'was 
vsy poiltcular about the use of the introductory prefix “uko-" anti the 
neutral suSx "-da'" in every substantive word. The Jarawo language is 
also found to be specially particular about the use of an introductory prefix 
at the beginning of every sentence, which is "ya-'^ The Ongc language and 
the North Andamanese standard language have no such prefix either at the 
be^fining of a sentence or before a substimtive word. 


But another kind of neutral ptefix is found in alt the languages. Hiis 
is euphonic. These neutral prefixes are used before a word so that in the 
pronunciation ci Its particular iniiiat sound after a particular final sound of 
the previous word may not produce difficulty or unaasmess. These are 
generally 1(h) and t in North Andamanese and Little Andamanese, For 
instance, in Jeru *'f^khori’' 'n she-goat' -|- “uthire'* 'child' » "bokhorl- 
lh*utthire" 'kid’j shnilorly "iheure-l-ol-lim" is 'strong' and Onge **eneibo*t 
^ti" 'the skin of the eye'. These are called "integrative prefix" by Eaowx. 

(b> Suj?w;es: 

Suffixes may be classified os verbal and substantival. Substantival 
suffixes used nttb substantival roots resemble the different case endings of 
inflexional languoges. Tbeir uses are illustrated below: 


North Attda?ruiiiese Littie AndoTnensss Jamun 


Vocative 

3£ 

“-gi” "loene-gi" 
'O Saheb' 

"-wa" 

NoRiinative 

X 

X 


Nominative 

X 

"-gi” 

"-kl (ke) 


(Oblique) [Inene-gl ingecebe" 

(like Hindi mal-ne) ‘The Saheb drinks 

(water)) 


ObJecUve 


Dative (or 
with 


nib "bKk)" 
("cal rokblyehe") 
('Bring the boat 
here') 

"re" 

("tho- neth-ere mor- 
be" 'I shall speak to 
you/) 


nil, "*-11". "-gat” "-ke" 
(‘'^ell-&tikbwh gS- 
bebe" ‘Give tobacco 
to the Onge-man') 
("-cowgegai nlleque- 
lebe” 'eats fish’) 

"-du" 


CnearO 

(./to) "-kSk" 

C'lurua-klik'' ‘to the 
Bluff Island’) 
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NtfTth Litiie ^ndamancM Jdrat^ia 


Instrumental 
(*by* or 'with') 

“-ere” 

‘'.ga", “-ba” 
("kgySge-ga” ‘bind 
with rope’) 

Ablative 
t- ♦ *"froin') 

“Hiof "tat ' (lurul- 
tot” 'froiD Blufi 
Island') 

("iota quete-ba” 'kill 
by hari^n') 

I^K^ative 
, Jin*) 

"-U” 

<'*in§iakaU(e)’' 
our place, country') 

‘in the 

iea') 

Jon') 

“-ek” 

("burum-ek- ra-bc:- 
nepk^" ‘grazes the 
pig on the hill') 


Genitive 

(*'thJco roi" 

'my canoe') 

“-ijai” 

(“mijai” ‘my*) 
“-ko“ 


("emeiko hice-be’^ 
"com* behind me*) 


The genitive is often expressed by the word without any siiSbc, onJy 
by its position before the notm it qualihes. The perwnal pronouns in Jeru 
sometimes take to form the pronomuml adjectives. But their syntactical 
uses are sometinrtes very peculiar. 

Verbal suffixes comprise two parts,—erne expresses *he tense, and 
the other expresses the other features of the verb (vk. trimsitive or intran^ 
sitive, actianal or oQuatXonal, interrogative or assertive* action completed or 
incompleted etc.) in Jenip the latter kinds of suffixes are k, nr, as Indi¬ 
cating respectively mtmnsjtlve verb or equationaJ verb. acLiorml verbv inter- 
rogatjonal verb and compIetionaJ verb, with which tenfse suffixes are to be 
Added finally and these tense-suffixes are in for present conti¬ 

nuous or future^ for present uidkativOf **-o" (with its varimiLs "-o”p 
for perfect, and far past. In the Onge language the u^e ol these 
verbal suffixes Is confused and it has taken an alinost different methods 
“-bo** is a general suffix in this ianguage. which may be called neutral^ for 
it does not make any difference of equational or actional verb. Only to 
express the present conUmvous a dUferent final auffix *-{ii)in'' Is found for 
, non^negative verbs and '^-otStek^ for iiegallve verbs. To denote all other 
RCnses, the Onges u^ wofdi like ^^aki-^bo-ki** (for completed action) ^^ka|e 
katfiote“ (for past happenings) etc, before the fend suffix The 

J&rawa verbs show that non-negative verb® in present» pesfecti and future 
respectively take “-ago*^ **-ba** and "^-aka" suffixes ai the emi Negative 
verbs always have the suffix (a)ma^^« 
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Verbal Auf&xes used with substantive roots make the denominative 
verbs for example^ *'cqtJ-qwe-be^* *we go hunting pigs^ or ^*mgeHce*be” 
^drink water'^ 

Neutral suffixp substantival is found in Bea and other South Anda* 
matiese languages as already staled before. In North Andiuniuiese stan- 
diud language and abo in the Liltle Andamanese kmguiige this is not found. 
The J&roi,vii5 however have one substantival neutral suffix which is 
and also an adjectival which is *‘-ga'** 

(c) fnjtces: 

Of the functiomil infixes^ plural infixes like *-ne-, -he-. *nun-* in Jeru 
and '"-og-” in Onge arc founds Ibe plural sense Is also indicated hy suffixes* 
as in Jem by suffix or *^~ukhe"\ Another inqjortsuit infix is the nega¬ 
tive infix which is **-otot-' iplural) or or “-egi-” {singular) in 

Onge language and '*-pbti:-** or in Jmt The Jeru use of 

as suffix is also found, ^ .bolikhhn -phu’^ ^we do not sleep^' 

Neutral infixes arc euphonic insertions of sounds as In Jeru '*i^u 
-i 2 u>-b-ikha^^ T have drunk waters 

(d) Ccmpoumiing: 

Words are very often found joined together, the first one without 
suffix and the second one without prefix, and a cumulative sense b obtain¬ 
ed like compounded forms, sometimes even giving a sense aimotst like the 
Bakunnhi compounds of Indo-Aryan language. Many interesting exam¬ 
ples have been given in UAj and only a few are given below; Chige 
“eneibo-tuge" b *the eye-hish^, "enejbo** meaning "the eye^ and *"tuge"K 
"bird's feather {or wmg)*j "^icchele-gabebe'* h ‘the sling for carrying 
children^, "^"iccheie^^ Is the loan word from Hindis meanmg “child* and 
""gfibebe'^ is "to take^, thus the two compounded mean "one in which 
the child is taken'. In Jem language *a woman whose child Is dead' 
is called "^Ihireznpbiio"* because her ""^utthire^' "c h ild" is "^emphilo^^ "dead"; 
""ruIu“lot*bdt'* IS “a blind man', on whose ""Iherulu^' 'eyes*, comes down 
“"bat"" 'flights 

( 6 ) Sifntax i 

Both nexus and junction tn Andamanese language are expressed hyi 
(i) the use of affixes, (ii) compoundings and (iii) juxtaposition of words. 
The last process undoubtedly reqnirea a convention of word-ordm* wbLch 
is generally common in sH the timipiEige varieties and different dJ^ects. 
The subject precedes the verb and in equativo senlent^, the predicative 
and the attHhutive adjective generally precedes the noun It qiiolLfies, the 
object Is followed fay the transitive verb and the verb is generally at the 
final position. But there are deviations, e.g,, in Jeru ^"erembuo-bek cai lyu 
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mem” ‘How do you call the ear’ which Htands as ‘ihe ear’ + (ob).) -h'what' 
+ 'call’ + ictenogative verb eJemeot + present tense suffix; but “ca her phik^ 
bik lyumem"—'what' + ‘you’ -f- ‘tooth’ + obj. suffix + ‘call’ + verbal suffixes. 
The former word-order Is found In Jarawa language also: "ya chooela joko-i- 
ago" l.e, ‘the *1* ‘the man’ + verbal suffix* Such word-orders 

ere exceptirniaL 

The relation i$ not always understood from the position of words. 
(Jerul “^uco^roo-t-erkhuro’' 'my canoe big’ of course gives the sense of 
nexus but very often the verbal suffix "-bf” helps to understand the nexus 
in Jem language. Similarly the sufastantis'al suffix "-tea" helps to give the 
idea of junctional relation. But here again confused mechanisms sometimes 
stand in t he way aod create complexities, {Jew) "thimikhu-l-helio-bi” is 
an interrogative sentence meaning ‘do you belong to the forest?’ But the 
meaning of the sentence ward by word is 'the Jungle' 'you belonging* 4- 
Hs' instead of 'the Jungle bclongmg* 4- ‘you’ -f- 'are’. Of Ute verbal relations 
thf ecluative sentence is more general than actional sentence. ‘I have come 
to the Sahebs' in Jeru language is "thoa laonun-ce-bo” meaning *1' 'the Sahibs 
—to 'have been*, thus omitting the verb ‘come’ altogether. 

<iUn) ^rh< Andamim and JVkotMtr ;«lattd(r»—A. B. Bkown. (Cashrld^, 1322). 

<LIA}—A Lfn^etcHe Jtmodaetton t* AnetanMnua*—D. tf. Babb—{B uiletm No. 2 of 
DepL^ GovL M 

(ALIL)—A-Sfanitol of the AnJanisiUM Vo {Londim}, 

on tit# JaTtivea Lini(?iiasFc—Mr. CmswwA iAndBxnim}, 

<NL£A)_ Nottw flii ihm Lasmmg^t of th« AiuiaiTuin Gtw|i ttf fV* 

pQumAJt^ 1B38>^ 

{PSA)--PT4fim it on Afuiaiiittffi^Jiilea auicii rBuIletia de la da 

Liri^ftfliti^u# de Farix Ka. 19I3L 
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STUDIES IN THE mSTORY OF 1XDU\N DIETETICS— 
HISTORY OF THE DISHES, IpU AND DOSE* 

BETttTiEN A. D. 1100 AND 1900. 

BX 

P. K. Gose^ Poons 

The history of Indian dietetics has not yet been systemslically 
studieiL Whai slides in the present Indian dieti curreni in different parts 
oC India today* are ancieiit and iadigenoiis is yet a xnniter for investigation. 
During my study af the histoiy of I ndi^in plants of medijeal and nutritive 
value il was disclosed that stnne of our food plants were imported from 
outride into India more th ^i^ fifteen hundred years ago. The history of 
In d i an cookery which is mainly allied to Indian dietetics needs also lo be 
investigated and recorded in detail. For this pwpo^ wo must ^tudy the 
hifitoiy of the recipes of several Indian dishes, wbch are now currant or 
were current in in ancient arid mediaeval India. In this connccUon 

we must study texts on dietetics like the Bhoj^ymsara by Giridhari* a 
protrg^ of Raja Savat Jayasing of Antber tA-D. This volu¬ 

minous text in Blndi Dob^ gives numerpus recipes of dbhes prepared in 
the royal kitchen of Savai Jayafiliig about A..D« 1739 whEn it was composedi 
It is a definite mile-^one in the history of Bajesthan cookery. !n, Maha- 
ra^ra Raghimatlia Navahasta (beween c.A.D. 1649 and 1719)» 

the great friend of Saint Ramad^a, composed a treatise on dietetics called 
the BhojaniiJctitTilialft. 1 have published somn papers on this text and its 
author. Both die Bhojanokutuftok and Uie Bhoiatm^ra are later than 
A.D. 1600* The encyclopaedic work by king Somesvara called tho JWana- 
soUdia (cAJ>. 1130) ceutnlns a chapter on cockcrj^ called Lbc Aimabhoga, 
Though small, dus text has a definite place in the hisveiiy of Indian cookery 
as It reveals the cookery current during the time of the Calukyas in the 
Deccan about AXl, 1106. For the carliar history of Indian dicielks vfo must 
study the chapters on food and drink (antuipano), in Ihe early medical 
texts like the the Much u^ul matter re¬ 

gards g the Indian diet can bo gathered from the Buddhist Catiomcal works 
like the Cullatt^ppo etc. composed prior to the Clmsthm era. 

So fax T have published papers on articles of diet like (1) Milk in 
general and cow's mUk in particular,' (2) Variif}, (Sanskrit. Av^mnna» 
Vicudru^a), a preparation of pulses eaten with boiltKl rice,® (3) Jfliebt, a sweet 

L JeirniflJ of SuraMv^oH JJflhnl L\bTnr\i (Tapis™) p VaL Y No, Z, frp- 1-7. 

Biodi Trnm. Lo Kfllyitui CGoriik^ur), CofW Number. pp. 40&-4C1O. 

2_ P^jcmu OfiffnidUl. VoL XU* New. pp. 1-11 and 
Jam iltsOouaru^ VoL Kil, No. H, pp. 
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dish, now popular in mstijr parts of India,’ and (4) Fried rice (prfhiJw) and 
other fried grains.* 

I propose in Uib paper to record soma references to the two popular 
dishes current in the KomStak and South India via. (1) J^lli and (2) Dose 
between C.A.D. lUH} and 1900. These dishes involve no use of sugar. They 
are sold in MahariblTa in South Indian and Karnatak hotels and ore prepared 
In the homes of the South Indian and Kama^k people wherever they go 
and r^de, Tlie people of Maharaja eat them with relish but very few af 
them prepare them in tlieir homes. 

(1) The earliest mention of f-dli and Dofe occurs in the ,'lfawasolfdsn of 
the CSiukya King Someivara compost about A.D, 1130. In Vol. II of this work 
published in the G. O, Series, Baroda, 1939. tJiere is a chapter on AnT^n£^^osit 
or enjoyment of food by the King (pp. Ilo-UB). In fact H is a small treatisa 
on cookery, which deserves to be separately edited with a translatioit for the 
benefit of the students of the history of Indian Dietetics. In this ehapler 
Samesvara gives the names of manj' articles of food and the directions re¬ 
garding the pffeparatioii of several dishes current in the Deccan about 
AJy. DOO among the KamSIakas end Tamils, as also the Marolhas. Both 
vegetarriUi and oon-vegeterian dishfis are dealt with in this Chapter (see 
pp. 21'23 of Introduction by the Editor, Shri G. K. Shrigcmdekarl. The 
method of preparing Doie or Dliosakus b men Honed by Sonuidvara as 
follows:— 

Pape 119 

ntdaluTH artUtkeei/tthtfiTfi piimttflnthMmsiniwkrfflm ]| 92 l| 
idpyfijh faileflalvfNptdyflm dhoeafcan uipaecd budhoh | 

Mjamdflasf/a BOCtdrwsyn ca dhfMmkaTi || 93 j| 

anenatuo prakarenc vipacef pofcafatteatdt [ 

The dhosakos appear to have been prepared from the flour of Copuka 
(gram), iwfu (beans. Marathi udld) and unffdiu* (peas) and then cooked 
in oil. 

The method of preparing I^li or fdenfta is next rntmtloned as fol¬ 
lows;— 

Pnges 119-120—■ 

"deillbhufadi mdsapistodi vifiikdsxt pfntfcjlpef | 

vttftregBrbhaWiir flni/dMiih pidftflpa pfifripdeapet f| 99 [I 

BvBturpdtra faoricntii etirfiij’tatfj ulkiwd | 

fftiTlUktS hUgusarpihhv&m fmkfftia «i dhupapet [f 100 1| 

eurita dhai!dI4(h) slck^nd eta (da*^ r«rah 1 


2. Nbid fnihan Vo!. VT. pp IS H-ISl. 

4. dnnntr (B.OJI. InsHnite, 'Vol. .\JtlX. pp «-«5. 
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Thff or were prepared from the fermented fine flour of 

(beans) jnade into ^tiiall circular h$dh, which were cooked and then 
Sliced by the use of the powder of irmnca (blnck pepper), ghee, hin^ (Asa« 
foeUda), and the powder of jimka (cumin-seeds). 

(2) Correspcmdiiig to the reference to In the Sanslmt work, 

Monaco ridfio of c.AJ>. 1330, we have the following xeference^ to in 

a Prafcrta work called the Supdaaiidikacfi™* composed by Lak^mHi;iBgai;u in 
A.D. mz i — 

Page 4S5-^The Sanskrit crfiuivalent of the Pi^ta text which refers to 

as foUoFws; — 

csti Surd^To defo gho^a iuo iutfrtholeftitsohhah [[ 3 [| 
tatmsti dhaM^amrddhaTh Gcrinngaram ridma pattanarfi fasmbi | 
rtija ripttbaIii.mathcno MathvTio namnd Tupr<istd<rhaJ|i l( 4 || 

Uithd cfi M^h^n^amdeitta}}. ine^hf nyovasat pracumdhafULknlituk | 
Loitto tasydsti prtyc Dario mmtid tayoh rtitah H 5 f| 
durlaliuigii^htk^tah pifrbli^rFh tJtctiroti praltpuram dpi | 
vilnsati veSydndm grhe uinidhcniW^iiT ditrEdjta]|)i || G || 
pibdti imrdwt tcrfia aarakadt eetnataputsakto gamayuti divasdni \ 
olhdnyadd gatob ^ dudj/anparh shjiceH varah j| 7 || 
nwdkumffndhkinnodakd^ai^ iddnrikagundrgufl^dJbam^ [ 

guruiak4:ipinf bhrtvd ^jaJafcflfccraTnbayM cd idChaioa || B || 
vIxwocTjupmuTt^tJi stigai/anai^radaih AumaTn et^aMayati | 
la to gTirugflbkiraaarosItflfc dattT^r^am || & || 

In the countr>^ of Sura^tra there was an opulent town cail^ GiH- 
ungarflp where lived a very rich merchant of the name Mahesvaradatta. 
wife was T.ri^1ita. Tlieir sou was Daitng who wandered in different places^ 
lived with the pTustllules and enjoyed all kinds of pleasures. He passed his 


Sk pr IdT of l^la«4ddotTialidipiAVct by Hsr Govjndfdo^ C&leuttfip 1£^-2S. 

& See p. 485 ot ^iq74«ET^acairfa ed. by Hni Govindqidis, Saiuira^^ Abi^ui 

tbr dal« id iMii work ste p. S16 td HLitcrrv ^ fitiiijtn Litmatur# (Calcutta), Vd O by Id. 
WnrriiLiiirz. Tbe aiiQiar of tbit work was Lalcsttmnga^ H« pupii cl Rcma- 

caodra, Hit begmi the compoUti^o of ibc work at Dhamdliuka) 

In Guiurnt md cucnpl^tcd U In YikmmA Saihvat 110^ (hJJ, aL JUctin^cillpurf tinodcm 
duiinit iba tvipi of King Kuixnnipdlii of GuJarsL (S^ pi 0 ol lin^oducUoii by 
thv rdUor)^ Tlir woik cemtaina many frtoriet (KaUu) bcarini; on Jaiai reUglon and 
phlloAophy. Tho refffrance to [d4^y^ occurs In datHikarb^ (story c! Elatta) wbidi lUusi-^ 
rate? bkogapciibbogm^n^fiu^ inrata of the dauiasi which prescribot abstinence mmi 
worhlly mio^^mcDL Hntta th* sodi of n tii^ imFithant (EnBUtO called Mahfdvant- 
dntta of GlHsAj^ra nod hit wifo LalfctS. Dattn waa a^vm to the EnJoymeiU of pl^afurss 
tmd poised hbi dnyi in Ibis ctRii|Huiy of pro^lltut^s, aalJrll^ ittid drinking WBS 3 ^ at 
pknjcf hrmng^ by him bt patkx n#at (he town of hie reild^ncOp 
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life in drinking wine and indulging in sexual pleasures freely. Once be 
went out for a picnic to the banks of n large lake and pitched bis camp 
there. For making himself merry he carried with him cart-loads of rich 
dishes like modhuma^alMi, modeka, tdderika (Prnkfta iddarii/a) and 
gundravK^okaj etc. To add to his merriment he had taken with him a party 
of musicians, who were experts iit vocal and instnimental music. 

It will be seen from the above extmet that iddanya enjoyed 

some popularity as a debcious dish even in Gujarat and Sauri^tra in the lirst 
half of the 12th Century. 

(3) The Marathi Dictionary ^abdakoin by V. R. Date and C. G. Karve 
(Vol 1-1933, p. 310) records the word I'dan-Tl as a Conarese word and ex¬ 
plains it as a duih made of the fermented dour of beans (udtda) and rice 
with salt etc. The usage of (hia word recorded hy this Sdbdolcoia is as 
follows;— 

Pape 310~ 

frilrija cemdi^oa anuJaarS 
coklid(aj» 7 ieTh bhajtje idan | 

— ^ddhipfiravarnatut (81) hy Harayami Vyasa. cd. by C. K. Desh- 
pande. 1929. 

In the above quotation is said to resemble the full moon in 

point of shape and colour (namely ^rcular shape and whitened). 

(4) Or. B. A. Saletoce in his Social and Political life In Vqdi/onopar 
Empire (A.D. 1346-1646), Vol. II. Madras. 1934. records some information 
about several dishes^ current at Vijayanagar on the basis of extracts from 
the works of the foUowing poets;— 

(1) C.A,D. 1485—Tora Kanimbi Bommarasa, 

(2) C.AJ1. 1508—Mnhgarssa lU in his work called the Supoiastra. 

(3) C.A.D. 1600—AnitKil 


7. Fcr those kitcreated in the hutoqr of tmlian Diotaluis I loay sele Iwlow the 
fotiBwing soumia of thUt hotimy recorded hy I>r. B, A. Saletarg [n foat-note I of Vol. 
tl of Ms SoclaJ owl PetUleol Oft tie. 

(1) AdiMjiimudra Inacriptiim of Voromaia Fondjn tSih C«u. A.0.) i^. f«d4cs, 

Vci nr. 

(IL> Po«t Ooniinutho tCAl>. ll»6)-see Koiri Coritr Vd. U, p. 9, 

(Ul> Ptrorandtha-ptirflMi {nentions dlHereoi Ichids of bhokai (ace Eom CwHw. VoL 

!, p aar.) 

(iv> Watler's Tiiao OmMop. VoL 1, p ITS—Dishes of Northern Indio. 
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In the extract from Bommarasa's work (quoted by Dr, Salotorc 
(p. 313) we finit a dish called Kodabu. A South Indiati SliBstri at the B.OJI. 
Institute who read the Canarese extract for me Ls iKrllneil to Identify thin 
Kiadclnt with i(lS. I am unable to occept this identific&timt as the dich 
prepared in the Maharfi$tm today is quite different from 

Mitnyaritfa m mentions the recipes for the following dishes in his 
^tlpoidstriB; — 

(I) ghariujianpdyl; (2) lidlapdrige; (3) Mvudu—(4) hitwamba— 
'pinaka. 

He also gives a description of a Hindu dliinor (bkojantt)—See JCdnf 
Con’te, VoL U. p. ISS. 

The poet Ai»aji describes nfn and ntitbdpi-anfradi (Sxveet-tneat 
shop)—See Knci Carite, VoL II, pp. 33&^3T, 

Canarese scholars may examine the works of the above poets and see 
If they refer to f^ii and Doie, which are the subject of my [resent paper. 

(5) The Maraihj ^abdokoso (VoL I~1932) records the word iduti 
for fdli as found In the poem Htikmiipi-Soot^aThvara of the Mahiirii^,ra Saint 
Ekitnaiha (eJl.O, 1533-1599). This pcwm was composed in ^ka 1493^ 
A.,D. 1571,® The pertinent extract containing ihe wco^ as quoted in 

the ^abdakoia reads as follows; 

Pope 311— 

"pflriia paripurna puripd | 
sa boJiyo pods pujaooHvd | 
k^Intaagnrtmct^d Iqfraphnripd f 

idnriyo mkumoTd JI" —PukminT-^napaweara, 34, 119, 

Tliougb fdh i* a Canarese and South Indian didi proper it appears to 
have been popular in Gujarat in the 12th Century and in Mahara^tra aLw 
in the IGth Century as will be seen from Saint Ekanalha's mention of it 
among other popular dishes like puripdj kfiraphortyfi, etc. 

(8) Sanskrit and vernacular texts of South India are Uloely to contain 
refeteneea to l^i and Dofe. Not being comviersant with these texts 1 am 
unable to search for these references, I record below the following 
references to iddaH and doM pointed out to me by Shrl C, K Deshpande, a 


t Ekanfiiho's date and life are reccrded in tha Wttdbirtt yuOlsa Carit™ Koia bv 
S. Crntm/wimaaTK, Poofu. 1937, pp, 171-174 The date cl the Refeinini-geewtSiviim is 
recorded os p. 171^ 
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post-^nduate student of the B, O. R Institute, who La making a special 
study of the Campu literaturen 

iSn it^manuja-Campu by Ham^ujaciiiya was cornpoged 
JfiOO, It has been edited by S. Sastri (Madras Govt. Ori. Series No, 6, 
MadraSi 1342). This Gompu ia 8 historic^ biography o£ fid Ram^uja 
(AX^^ 1017^1137), the great d^alta philosopher^ Verse 29 of 3rd Stabaka of 
tbia CampQ reads as folio^^ 

Page 39:— 

pade pad^ sampr^nhit^ gehibh^ 

fanjAijirafcordmafh&listtmbhi gaaddkrtidddaii^ | 
doMmo^aloTii mdubimbadkat^aiam $adyo pkrtendpluxaTfi 
bAaktam svan^^var^asHpastihiiam sdntodiLm a^ada;^an [|*^ 

This verae gives um a Sue poetic de^ipUoii of the hearty reception 
given to a guest by hou^scholden;. The guest enjoyed with delight a dkmer 
consisting of boUed rice with the following dishes 1 — 

(1) of round shape inade fagrant with ging^i cumin seeds, 
and asafoeiida {rdmoflrnh 

(2) doid dipped in fresh ghee^ with circular shape looking white like 
the disc of lie moon. 

(7) Haghunatha Navahasta^ (Nav:athe|i» the great frietid of Saint 
Bamadasa of Mahar&^tra composed a work on dietetics chilled the BhojaTio^ 
feufufiala^^ between c.AJ>p 1675 and 1700- in the first Pariccheda of t hb 
work be gives us a list oi alJ ertkles of diet» including vegetables, cereak, 
fruih JLS also different kinds of dishes current in Maharaja and other 
provinces of India in the 17th centuiy. The Govt, Library at the 

B. O, R. Institute possesses a MS of this first Pariccheda (No. 534 of 1BS9* 
1915). A topical analyst of this Parkcheda has been publiahcd by tne in 
the AitnaU (B. O. R. Institute, VoL XXI, pp. 254^263). On folk 13 of thh 
MS he mentions idfi along with dliiradi, partied, go<fkfimapbe^> etc. This 
reference shows that was popular in in the ITtU century^ 

I now dose this paper with a request to scholars to record some more 
evidence about the bUtory of the two popular dishes Doie from 

sources unknown to me. 


3. Sco my p$pct oo author to iLe Jovniai cf tik a/ JMl. 

10. For Z^£5S of BkoiamUcuiiliola Adi^uzot, CCl, 4iS; 11, SS. HI, 96 , 



INTERPRETATION OF TWO ORIYA WORDS 


JIT 

SlDDlUlSdHWAII HoTA, Puri 

(1) ll means "left as refuse** But it has acquired other 

meanings also: e.g,, '"wafiAu «fhwd fcald poddi juichht'"' face has 

become deeply dark.^ Here the meaning change is m follows i as 

refuse'* ( < Sanskrit ^vaii^ta) > ‘"rejected'* > '^unnlran" > **dark.^ 

(2) Kdfu:—llie word le^ii means 'effectiveness'; 'nuxge of a gun*; 
'the stake consisting of cash in gambling'^ and has the elemem* The last 
meeniog popularly Is used In Ganiam and Koraput side.* The word fcsttd 
baa been used in the jllfccAakaJtkam^ in the following passage: 

'"feottdacdde hdloi 

kot^diabdo rtimdiuJcosya hamti Ards^/arh mcmufyasya*'. Act. 11 . 

The Sanskrit commentary tn this connection explains kartd as dyutn- 
fcaro^dt yaya id kottd / Kiu iii pmmddho^ / 

The Khurdha people uculeTstand *fcajw* as moaning *"the circular iron 
rim of cart wheels'*. Knjo (Skt. fcr^a)^ is used in the Mfcchak^iku m follow¬ 
up line as m mvrkha, nanvaham dasasuvor^n kapiJcttrsne^ pfuyacAlwmt 

The word *k&pti* \& a tatsama word of T&dtu’ of Drevklian origin and 
asiumas different shapes such as ^fcdltidp loddud, Tattuku, etc* due to outward 
and inward forces and infiuences of historical^ geographical and j^onetic con- 
dlffons which act on the formation and growth of the vocafaulary. 


Ip But tor khc im of 5kt+ kruii PtU, Pkt. u iho aome el the Cwitinliie)i throw 
In gemh^lng ind tuH or ‘prise wim' warn LutUBi, PiUlobgteo ft 




CIL^GE, ANALOGICAL AND SEMANTIC 


BY 

Henry M. Hoeotcswald* PAtladefpWa, Fa 

Atmlogic change, RCHcalled, and change of meaning are commanly di^ 
cursed in one bre^tbi yet attempts to dofiruE tbeli' parallelism more closely 
have seldom been satisfactory- The foQowUig paragraphs are Intended to 
explore the possibility that some of the difHfiiilties are only verbal in that they 
reflect tlie equivocal aj^Ucation of one term+ ^^ebange/' to incommensurate 
entities In what are indeed^ in all other respectSi veiy’ simiUr preces^es. 

1. What Is that changes in semanUc change? The answer to this 
question must of course vary with one's philosophy of meaning. But ott one 
paint linguists at any rate should be able |o agree: when a lingui^ie form 
(Cng,, a phrase, a word^ an aiBx> a stem; perhaps even—a matter which wo 
shaLI leave tmexaratned here—a given kind of arrangement between forms, a 
canslruction) changes its meaning, it changes its distrihution^ among the 
totality' of the remaining forms in the language. This^ after all, is how tlie 
historian tells semantic change; he finds that a fonn (say, the OE word 
ceace, the antecedent of NE cheek) occurs in particular sentences or utier^ 
ances, i.e., In combiuotion with particular forms at a later stage (say, in NE) 
which are different from the utterances and combinetio^ts where the '^same” 
form occurred at an earlier stage (say^ OE). Frequ^tly the net final ef¬ 
fect of such a change in occurrenee or dLstribution h that aU or a hirge part 
of the total of utterance environments in which the form m question used 
to be in order are fliled, at the later ^tage^ by one different form. There 
has been repidctment of one form by one other, and we cmnmonly say that 
the latter (say* jaw) ut:^ergune semantic change In that it has taken on 
the meaning of the former (say, In the popular view the word 

has changed its meaning and bag therefore ceoBcd to occur in olil, and l>egun 
to occur m new, uttorences. In such a view mcomngs nre accepted as 
unanalysable, irreducible properties of "words.** A more cautious observ'er, 
however* might simply say that be can measure* ideally (le.* if he had 
proper sampling methods) i change in meaning by the omounL of change 


h DUtrtbojtion mmt ont be taken to tneim frequency dhtrlbuliim, HJt htaii uot ilLrvciLy. 
It simply ttiTrn tc ettiemmbi on ihr presence cr abseoce of the combinanaii of ft 
form til lequenre (howrvcf extended) with other given ferms* 

SO 
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in the tot£il ulteronce eamromaciit, or^ for that matter» thot synehronically 
the difference between the meanbigs of two forniB can be meo^iired by ex¬ 
pressing the difference between the total utterance environments of each* 
This will be readily granted In the case of so-called synonyxoa: threat and 
meRcce are synatiyms heofar as these two forms are interchangeable for 
each other in a great msmy ulterance-fi^mes; they differ in mcaiung to the 
extent that they are not so intertdiiuigeable, as in the sentence He tcolfes 

aroiind muttenntr-a., where menete Is not said. The cautious foiamilation 

just proposed also has the merit of bringing meaning into line w^th gjram- 
mQr> or rather* dictionary meaning with grammatical merniiiLg. Whether or 
not a Sanskrit^ or E ngb^h, or Algonquian noun Is the '^name of a placCp 
pc^!fCIn^ or thing*” a Itugulst will define a nnun (Independently In each lan¬ 
guage where he finds the term useful) ns a class of words bund In certain^ 
ad\dsedly chosen utterance environments. Thus, very roughly. flircnt and 
tree are uoiins ina^nuch as they W'Ul fill the frame This ir ^—; the linguLsI 
need not investigate what kind of things, pei^ns or places they denote. As 
different, more, and longer environment frames are selected the list of those 
words which fill all of them will shorten until we reach the point at which 
near-synonyms are disttnguished* 

To return from our digres^ioii Into synchronic linguistics, a semantic 
change may be pictured thus: 

12 3 

oinER stAOt cfoce^ etc* 

ACCENT STACK cheeky chcefe, 

jeno, etc, 

where 1, 2, and 3 may be alternatively interpreted fa) as symbols for classes 
of utterances in which the words are met with (1 rt^presenting those frames 
in which jntp replaces ccaec^* 3 those in which chech is now used but in 
which cectce failed to occur, and 2 those in which cence-chcefc has continued 
to occur along with other nmins (e.g.* This is a —.))[ or (b) as meanings 
(or idea^ or concepts, or aignifife-^,) denoted by the words in question (in 
this CABOr 1 and 3 are defined by the anatomM; 2 Is agaia the entegoTy of 
“places peesans or things”)* 

2. What goes on in analogical change? There has been much db- 
cussion on the aubjeetj* A great deal of it has centered in one way or 
another upon the predictability of analoglc&l cbengef thot is. on the con- 


Z That rhcik in tum* fepLaEcs the older nmimSRg Jau? (from F, Jou^F) la on 
accidnzii, snd Lrnflemit her?. 

3L by J, Kuhtijowicz, Acts ^ pp. (f. 
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ditlona likely to fBvour it Here we are only concemjed wi& £ar simpler 
question as to wiiat has heoome diflejxnt In the language ^tet analogical 
change has taken place. 

Like semantic cliange^ analogical change involves lingulsilc forms 
dropping out from certaiii envtromnents nr beginning to appear in certain 
environments. Thtm, vr^Kced as a past participle 15 an analogical replace¬ 
ment, ihe earlier form having been tnajeen,, The form *ecl has widened its 
distribution: while It used not to occur after ilhlc- it now does so occur. 
By the same token has suffered a chaugo in distribution in that it no 
longer occurs after tcof-t 

1 2 3 

OLDCR £¥AO& -CirL 

lUECEKT STAOE -cd -fid 

In this exsmpli^p 1 represents the position following llye- and other verbs 
which have remained weak, 2 represents the positljon following ti?ax* (and 
other similar ones in which weak endings replaced strong onos at one period 
or another, and 3 repres^ts the verbs which have mninUined -cn^parli- 
ciples. In some, though not tn all^ respects, this parallels the earlier tahlep 
Wherein lies the essential diUcraace? 

To ask this question b tantamount to asking bow it is that the dumge 
from wixen to teuxed cannot bo called a semantic change^ Ever since Eng¬ 
lish had both cheek and jau?, these words existed side by side, like ail nouns 
by definition in partial contrast with each other, as illustrated by column 
Z In the first table above, Thio Is my jaw and tfcb a mp check both oceux^ 
nnd have occxnred ever since ifiw was introducredt Tbb is precisely what 
tnakfis tfaxdr tneanii^s different. This is not true of -en and *ed. Rather, 
the Mcurreojce of -en dovetails with that of ■^ed; the t^vo do not contrast 
with each other; their dlstributioa b mutually exclusive (excepting minor 
instances like proved/pween which are fdearly cm a difierent level); they 
are, Ln short, not different motphemes (like jow and cheek) but merely 
morpheme alternants or alloritorphs within one and the :stuue morpheme 
(the ‘^past participle morpheme ^)^ In luialogicat change* it seems, one al- 
lomor|)b gains at the expense of another withm the morpheme. In semantic 
change, one morpheine may gain at the expense of another morpheme^ 
their status as morphepicA rcrciaining assured by the fact that the tivo form^ 
continue In contra^, in suxroiindlngs not involved in the change. This des¬ 
cription certainly fita the present example; it b liighly probable that it can 
be extended to other, more complex mstonccii of analogical change. 


1 See 2, S. EIaujus, In Stnictiinil Linirtiiitiej* (ChlcaffJ. 1S51)* pp, IfrI ttr 
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3. A compari^n of the two Ubles wiD reveal the lack cf congruency 
in the two Uii^ of the term '^change " In dealing with change of meanhig 
we 5tudy a linguistic fonn (e.g,, a word) as it moves out of old| and into 
ttcw total uttenmce sUTTUunding^, that isp meanings. Putting it graphiciitlyi 
we follow one or severBl forms (cecce-checfc^ jaw} In theix wanderings 
across iho numbered columns. Semantle change is something attributed 
to linguistic forms of given slmpe. In desJlug with oualogicat change we 
proceed from the other end: we examine an environment (e.g^, the post- 
tion ixnjnediately following it has (is) wax-} and $tate how this environmeEit 
is filled at different periods in the hbdory of the lengoage^ We move down 
each numbered column from Une to line, be., from stage to stoge. Analogic 
change Is something attributed to given envlromnentsp he., giveu meanings, 
in our example, the past participle of wax is designated by a new form. 

Th«“e is no need that cnvirofunenl changes in different morphemes 
should alwa^^ be described by taking the form os a etarting point while 
descriptions of such changes in aUomorphs proceed froni the environment 
in which the form occurs. This Is only a eonvcntioix Semantic change 
can be in terms of stqhle envli'cnments with changing occupenbi as 

welh and so can anatngicai change be described by keeping (he fomt (m 
this case the aHomotph) constant follow tc through its ar^ of applica:^ 
tioji* Then we obtain the foliowing four formulae: 


FoaM TtmouGH 

ENVtRO^tUlSNTS 

fatcr moves into some of the 
^QBFifEUES former environments (takes 
on the meaning) of ceeice-cheek 
(eCSTOMABV statxment) 


cNvmaKM^ffT niLEB nr 
niFFXB£HT FOEMS 

certain utterance environments 
fmeanmgs) which used to be 
filled (expressed) by c^ctee axe 
now' filled (expressed) by jatc 


-ed moves into some of the en- 
ALLOMoafim vironments formerly occupied 
by -eu (e.g. after u^o^-) 


an utterance euviremmeat like 
it has (is) wax- —^ which used 
to be filled by is now filled 
by -ed (or: the past participle 
of wax has been analogically 
clianged from waxm to wax- 

ad}^ (CU^OMAHY STATEMIXT) . 


Ab hinted before^ the (bb opposed the results) of malogic chfmg« 

whh ill prnportlttrml psUerti (provided In tMi instnnee by the week VfrrbB olreiidF to 
exletcoee) k left out e! ihii oiscus^. 


PAJ«lNrS RULES AKD VEDIC INTERPRETATION • 


BIT 


S, S. Bhawil, Bamda 


1* Introductory: importance of P fiiiiul 's rules. 

Pa^^int V grammar as an auxiBaiy science to the Veda is one of the most 
important aids to Vedic cxcgeais. All the same it is surprising that even the 
traditional grammarians {traftidfcnmtMts) do not generally pay much attention 
to the Vedic rules of Pin.,t separately treated by ShaMoji in his wantuaidiM- 
jiralctt|(d, snd are always occupied with those dealing with clas s i cal Sanskrit. 
One who independently studies the Sutras W'ould clearly see that 

Faru treats the Sanskril language os a whole and gives rules for the Vedic 
language in a separate series of Sutras, only when tliey are not applicable 
to the classical, and gives exceptions to the general rales by the famous 
‘ehandon bahttlttm*. Of coiuse, S&y- makes the fullest use of Pan’s rales and 
bis model Bhajya on the Hist Adhyaya of the RJt’S(Miihit» {i.e.. Suktas 1, 1-XOJ 
demonstrates very clearly how important and indispensable these rules are 
for Vedic Interpretatjon, and Bhattoji^ In his Vcdflbhfltfyaaora specially 
recommends Ita study to Vedic scholars. 

2. DlfEerenl opinions on the point. 

Among the Western scbolara. however, there has been some difference 
of opinion on the point f 1) Wnintiiy. for example, uftor comparing a number 
of Pa^’s Vedic rules with the evidence of the Vedic testa concluded tint the 
former were quite inadequate for the purpose. Be found want of conaistsicy 
in P^’s lerminnlogy and blamed bim especiaDy for his promiacuous use of 
expressions like ehandoj, montra. yafit? etc., as also for his v^-ant of principle 

•TLii pD^r was rend Wore (hr XVB seasion of ih* Al.O. cooiewnM, Ahoi^bad. 
1S53, It ts publlahed here In a eanaidwality revWd lorm with thanks to ihe aiuhorkto 
of the SMtur ccnfiiMiM*. 

1. 5« Ihc Inst foot-note for a llsl of aWwovinUans. . , - 

2. Shottojl; Vedobhesyusarn. Bcmbny, iW7 (BhjtratiyB VWyn Setie» Wo, 12, 
Pondii B. N, pATAreM, Bharoliy* Vaiyn Bliovnn. Bombay T) p- S; cf. the fsUowiinj 

itSDZB M 

stctniiii frotavyoh towpmdoustab / 

pyiitponooA (doaid saivflih boddliuTk diilciuiii fuddhndhlb / / 
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in the choice of the facts described. "... Wbat, then, was the use of bis 
touching the subject of Vedic peculiurities at all?” he aaked.^ A mote 
favourable view, however, w^as tahen by (2) SyJvain ItKVi, who tried to 
answer Whteket's doubts; In so doing, however, he only partially recognised 
ill® importance of Pap. for Vcdic interpretation, fie opined*^ that P8p. lays 
no rlfl i ms lo teaching either the liingnage or grammar of the Veda; but that 
the language ond grenunar which be does teach ate closely related to them 
(Italics ouxsy Sylvain Levi further cdearly appeare to the view that 
Vcdic pecuilarittis were noted by Pap. only to fix more dearly the usage of 
the current (Le,, daslcal) Sandudt. (3) Paul TmEMr. however, in his ex¬ 
cellent monograph on Pd^ini and the Veda refutes Whtenev and very well 
demonstrates^ that all the terms like dmndos, mantra, etc., are used by Ph:^ 
ijuite systematically; he also refutes Levi, by pointing* out that the language 
of the sacred texts was used in the sacrlfidnl rites (yajftafcttrmapt, Pam L 2. 
34) and in the daily recitations (cf. anvodltydyam, Nr. 1. 4) as opposed to 
and that as such it could not be supposed to contain wrong word 
forms. He says further, 'll u for this reason that Pom endeavours to justift/ 
Vedic words otjd usages tlmt were alien to the Bha^ by special rul« valid 
only lor the Veda.*’ Finally, after considering in detail Pam's rules especially 
on the Vedic l/p«p«da—compounds (Pan 3. 2. 63-73) and on the Abhlfithilo- 
MTidlti (Pa^ 6. L 115-121) in the Veda he convincingly demonstrates* that 
the Vedic rules and exceptionji given by Pa^. fully accord with the facts of 
the Vedic texts, which he knew so well and to which he applied unique 
gifts of obsarvaticn and capadty of mduction. Moreover, what is more satis- 
fytng Is that TitiCME has throughout followed, as pointed out in his inlro' 
duction (p, xiv), the method of tradiUonal Paninlan scholars, especially that 
of removing doubts by inteipretatioii. Of course, THn»fE could obviously 
subject only a few Vedic rules of Pan. to a critical Ircatmcnl and there is 
Immense scope for work in that line. Thus, for example, a study of Paninian 
rules on Vedic accent, especially with reference to compounds, would show 
how important, even indispensable, they are for the difficult task of VedJc 
Interpretaticm. 


1 W. D, Wamttv: iDuniai of the Aitaite SodeJ;/ of fwly In IteLfla} 7J43 ff 
III sad quvW by Psul Tnin«: Pfltiinl ajtd tfW VW (Allabobiid, 

elicr«-1inTk w* .__ r _ ± ^ * -r * ^ 


WtiTiiE^ a view. &5 rrForreai Sut htro h s ikon flummiay whui TlTl TH E 


duclioii, |t, xlL 
itAt«d. 

i Sylvnifl Lffl. M^anrt dt la % 0 ciitA Lingui^Utu^ d& Pari* 12_ 2Tfi. nimvA to and 
by Paid TnttMr, fbid intro, pn 3 t±l L 
L Ttceuee, im pp. OT-Ti 
1 Tnmn:, ifciil p, ^ i 
1* Sei3 fDol^^€bqte 6 abovfl, 

fi- T Hirafir ^ ibid pp. 24-^ md 46'p 3$ respectively; d. fspcdiUiy p, fli f. 
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3. Considcraticm of an rniportant accent role vk. 2, 46^ 

Eminent VedJc sebokirs like Oix>z^ma, CEUijiEH imd otbm no doubt 
do take P^K*s nite^ toio corksidoration^ but pexltaits not quite fully, Tbe rule* 
especially noted by tb^n molnly concern syntactical accent ^ch 05 that of 
vocatives, verbs etc. Some typical inEtances of the disregard of certain impor¬ 
tant accent rules especially in the case of compounds would well illustrate 
the point, (1) J-jei us take the case of Instrumenlal deteradnative (Tr-Tot*) 
compounds ki Iho RV Imving a past passive participle (kmntfx) fis the second 
itiember. According to Pm, 8. 2, ^ IiaTtiiin;ti) in the case of such 

compounds, the preceding member should have its original acemt, this being 
an exception to the general rule that Tat comps* accent the finol membmr 
(Pan, 8. 1, 220) j as also to the special rule about coirtps. ending In verbal deri¬ 
vatives (ferts) having the latter accented. (F^- 6, 2. 139), Wo get many 
fctdntn- compfj. In the EV. regularly accented on the first member, such as 
pdtiiu^ (loved by the husband) 1 , 73- 3; idrmiUiJi (pressed by the slon&s) 
9. 73^ 4; rftfvdfcftatn (maite by the gods) 3, 33, 4 and 50 on, which defi¬ 
nitely Tr*-Tat_ in accordance %^th the rule just now stated. On the other 
hand, such comps, not accented on the first member are not to be taken 
Tr,-Tat,: thus pitn^iftd tdyih (wealth obtained frOTn the father and not by 
ihe father) t- 73. 1 is a good example of a Pafi,-Tat^ Interpretation of this 
compound as mstmmcntal cjomp, (meaning obtained by the father) is exclud* 
cd by tlie Lrr^utahle evidence of Accent^ a*i abn by the context® In which the 
comp, occurs and^ incidentally»this throws light on the Liw of paternal inheri¬ 
tance in Egvedjc Urnes, But a real difficulty arises, where one wants to take 
such CDTnpoimds as comps, in spite of accent. Sfiy* on 1, 11, 4 inter- 

prct$ the comp, pumstutd on the strength of accent and thk rule (viz. Pan. 
8, 2, 48), which ho quotes there. The urord memis Upraised in many^ (places 
or sacrifices) and not "pruned hy many" (devotees), which Is against accent, 
Bhallojl also In the Siddhlnta-Kaumudlt while oxpJalning the so-called thd* 
(PSij, 8, 2,144) gives thk vary example. translates the word 

by ‘vielgopriesene (the much-praised)' which does not dearly show whether 
he discard*? the Tr^comp. or not; Prof, Velastcar^^ translates it with 'oft- 
praisedi* mostly not dlfTering from GTd. Would it be however, too fastidious 
to suggest that 'praL-ied in mmiy (pbees)’ or 'for many (causes)* wTould be 
a better translation? No dmibh an CFirmibua exception to ihk rule Ls jriven 
by Pan, by menttoning the pratT^dkadi group in Pin. 6, 2, 147^ which Is an 


9. Thfr ccnlGxt is ifi* pmb& oJ A^l, wlio h aid *o be twiflXfhrtH (farliu^ d food 
or ftrenffth which c<mlritKit)M lo Ultc the vrialib ibhedtetl ftom llw fatber: 

It obvious n pvp wmild be happy by the we^lih obtained (by blml frvm the father, 
tuthcr than that obtained bv the father, whidi bo- may or may not get. 

39. Dcr Kgi^fdo HOS 33. tl 
U, Jmn. bS^ Sept im (Ko. 23) p, 7. 
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tmd the vtords in ^hich may be? cotistni^ni ^ Tf-T^t «stc. in spite 
of eeceni^ tlniugh the only Vedic word actuaUy listed m the group is kctoilastd 
(praised bj/ the wise), in fact^ Say. himsell^ while eic platning a aimltarly 
accented campoimd disearcU what he did at L LL 4 and takes purupraioitd 
(L 73, 2) as a Tr-compK in spite ol accent and actually takes refuge iinder 
6. 42. 147 (Ptv,-g 0 ^} which he quotes there. This is, incidentally^ one 
of many indications, which go to support the theory of S^y. of the first Adh- 
ya^ya not w'riting the whole and of there being many Says. Even 

Vchkatamadlmvaf^ an expert m Rgvedic grammar, exphklni pumpramsti 
against accent and oalensihly no the support of Pru-^jir^. So it would appear 
that Id spite of 6, 3, 4S, and often perhnp? without knowing it^ one may 
be right in his translating such antodatfa cornpounds as Tf-Tat, only on the 
authority of Pin- 6- 2. 147. It b* however, clear that the omnibus Pfw, -guna 
should he one^s (ii«l riesort only and wc should normiilly try to apply the rule 
fcarm^nf aa far as possible; ut least that seems to be the intention of 
Pan., otherwise the Acarym< to use the Bha$yakara"a (Pat^jaU'a) fa\^ourtte 
word, would not at all liave compotsed the rule Pam B, 2, 4S. 

4, DLseussiim a! vJbhvata;^ in 3. 49. 1. 

That the application of this rule vAii give us a more accurate transla* 
tion of certain Rgv^edic words can be shown from the example of the compu 
vibhmta^dm (3.49.IJ occurring as an epuhoc of Indra. The context la that 
Heaven and Earth and the Gods fashioned out lodra a slayer of enemies 
(pkotuET?^ uftrd^m) . In ^lle of accent, alma^t al] llie intorprelers take it 
to be a Tf’Tat- Gld. raridGrs it with 'the masterly (Le, akilful)' hammer (to 
loll fiends^) without explaining how ihe word can mean 'skilful'p Prof- 
translates It us a regular instnimental comp, by "skilful flayer <if 
Vptra*. In his explanatory fcxitnote he says that tnhhv^t^ii means 'fashioned 
hy the skiLEuP and hence "skilful' S5,y. also takes it against accent to mean 
'established hy Vihhu (Le. creator Brahman)^ In the overlords hip of ihe 
worldt possibly putting ii lu the Prv.-group. Here it must be noted against 
Say^ that the first member is not vj?>Jiu but tTtbhi^iin, which certainly docs not 
mean the cr^tor- Vibhriffti Is no doubt the name of otio of the three Bbhusi 
the heavenly architects and that cnighi have led modero translators to intro¬ 
duce the coxiception of dulful in the translatioii of the corop. cibhraia^d. But 
that is not warranted* for It is not Vlbhvan, but Bhhu or Hbhuk^ that is 


15. Cl pKfuprAlufl explAinjE^d am bd^ubhilL pvaiatldi, 
gsmhfi^', ed, Ln^iznAn l«bore, 103^, Vol. L p. 365. 

IX Gld't Btiiml ^wiyrds im mclfltcriklwn Hammer' HOS. 33. 3B0 

IX JwU-B, laas, p. 35. 
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genc^rally witik JxudraL^ Morwv^ei*^ here we have nothing to do 

with the proper imme of a ^tbhu. but the worf is simply a verbal derivative 
(kfdantu) in dn* MAcaowm,^* in his titual bifallihle style renders the word 
with ‘far-reaching' tJiicmg it m an adjective (a veibaL derivative in in) and 
that or similar la the meaning of the word all along in ihe RV and obviously, 
as a verbal derivati’ve from vi 's/bhu it may mean *^all pervading' (adj- or 
noun) 'fsTH^preading ^eainess' (abstract noun)»or some such thing. Venkata- 
Modimve^ however, honounng thj& accent and also the joobmeaning of the 
word, hits at the interpretuliimt he paraphrases the word with 'fashioned 
so as to have a big body/^^ This quite fits In with the context i a slayer of 
enemies was required by the gods; he shouJil naturally have the qimhtics 
both of intellect and physique; the epithets sukrdtu and r?ibhvnw#d in the 
passage amply bring out both these senses. Ha\dng once used the word 
ouJfriilu^ again to introduce tlte Idea of skilftiL etc- in t?!bhi>aca^ is super¬ 
fluous. We may. therefore* translate the word as *hig-aired/ *megaformlc.' or 
slightly loosely* ^gigantic/ 

5, SaziM comp, in BV o. 4B. 4 and 5. 42. 12 

In the light of ibh, the word mhkt^aUi^d again DCcuning in EV 5. 58. 4, 
in the context of a king fsishiDned out hy the Maruts, can be well translated 
with 'fashioned so as to be large powerfully built)' against Siy.. who 
does not honour the accent and takes the ootiip. to be Tr-Tat. and takes 
t7ihhvan (the ^fahu> as the creator of the king, which certaihly has no auiho* 
ri^ in the RV GM's translation in this case os *(deii) voilendeien Kdnig'^ 
Ln u perfect, consumate king Is nearer the mark Further In 41. 12. the 
word, occunring as an epithet of the rivers, leaves no doubt as to Its real 
mcmdng 'created for being big i.e. spreading, flowing far and off-* S§y., 
here loo. goes against accent and renders the word as "fashioned by the middle 
Rbbu vb.j Vibhvim*^ and G!d^* ato plainly translates it with "the rivers fash¬ 
ioned by Vihhvan ^ihe master l.e-* skilful)*. Mo doubt, the ^bhus are men^ 
tioned In the first p5dn of the passage^ hut that dooiS not warrunt attributing 
the work of fashioning the rivers to Vlhhvon, tiu? secoivd of the three Rbhu 
brothers, this being none of his usually mcntlcoed cosmic activitjes. 


V4je dovanam aWiaent *fikiT7nj?ndrfl#va glihukpA ydi^atva RV, 

4. ^ a, 

16r Vedic Index to hh VecUe dnirrima^ /or p_ 451, 

IT. VlH^vaitiL iN maJiantioma* pftfin-feilTtm. m^hdiarfro yatM hlmvan mM 

fcrtflfn VM 3. of t^ous^s^ it ia difficult to thiafc of a word Utv vibhvn tn the RV 
ks 'etent^i ihe bvallable irardi are either tnlihttan cr or the lut word 

with the lam, form vihhlf^ might Mtw a cibhi^a Uimuch miatokfo amdysiA< 

19- ItOS 34. 

10. HOS 34. il&e actual wordA are, "die ocm VthMvaa (dtm Ifctuerl athiidcit^ 

31 
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G. Th« esact slgiuiicaAce of vibhvdTt^ 

The question eb to whether the middle ^hhu is mean! m such compoi. 
Qi net would be at once settled, if tii& nceent of the word in the particular 
comp, wore avoilabie; bccauK Vthhvon meaning the ]^hhu is accented on 
the 0r5t syllable, whereas Vlbbi^ taken ns &n adjective or a noun meaninfif 
*±ikilled’ or *an artinccr in general^^ (with aecenl^hift) is accented on ihe Last 
syllable. But to a regularly accented Tat-comp* like oiblitwitci^fd^ where the 
first member is accentksst it is imposaible to find out vrhlcb word is used. 
Yet the text of the RV helps us well to settle the quesUosL Whenever the 
^bhu is meant, and context always makes It clear—the word Vibiiuctii is 
^yudatta and wherev'ar he Is not meant, the word is antodatta (vibhudu). 

7, Discu^ion of uibht;dTi in 6^ Gh 13 and Id* 5 

This, hcwCTetj requires further confiimatiQii, because all this attempt io 
hiter|iret the comp, uibbuaro^d in the light of Par.'s roles wnuld really be 
valid, if the meaning io fhr sought to be given to- VihhvAn is really waxrented 
by 9gvedic usage. Luckily for us uibhridn independently (i.e. outsido a 
comp.) occurs twice In the HV and an examination of those passages would 
show that our ifilerpretatiou Is quite in harmony wdth the Rgvcdic thought- 
world. The river Goddess Sarnsvaii is praised in G. fil. 13^ and she is atated 
to be ijibh.t*dTte Iq^ (much the same as uibhuatCiftd), which can easily mean 
■made or fashioned for flowing, spreading lar/ etn* uibhudn being a noun 
from vi + to ^read oneself, to multiply etc., Vibhvon the Rbhu being 

entirely out of question- Gld.^ translates the phrase with 'created lor un* 
folding fi,e. giving} strength or vigour' and Say, with wibbt^onc mbhutvaya 
fcrfd. Obviously both the scholms exdude the meaning Rhhu; urhile. Say's 
interpretation ts much the same as suggested above, Gld-^s b a little f^*- 
fetched, but dirtainly not opposed to the root-meaning of the word, Vibhuiu 
(antodatta) occurs in another pas^ge (1ft- 7G. 5), where the prcMriwilv 
(press mg-sione^} are praised. IL contmns an exhortation to the singer to 
praise the stones: vibhvdnd cit MvAp&star^bhynl} (arm). Gid. tran^tes, 
wish to sing a pmbe to them) who work more quickly than Vihhvao him* 
selPf“ following SSy, wbo takes idbhudn to mean one of the l^bhus, sons of 
Sudhnnvan, Sfpecially mentioning that their mythical activity of dividing the 
heavenly cup was famous for its quickness. It b indeed very difficult to sup¬ 
pose that great Veda-interpreters like Gld^ and Say- hove erred on such a 
simple pointy We mayi howeverj remfimber that Homer also nodsi aiid say 

20- SlACWHnxL, Sanilbil E’nolUK Diettonffry, l^ondxsn, lB03i p. £fil. 

2t JWJJw hia brhntr Sdrusvafi, 01, cd. 

22- HOS ai a&4- Gld'i adiinl word* we: 'tut Kriifitntfidiun^ 

ZL aOS 35- 2ST. cf. Gld'* wonk: 'die t wlvtr ar{]«Uim fllf Vibhiwiii.* 
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that th« mfianing given both by Say. and Gli is against accent. In the cose 
of Gldn it might be that the translation missed his revising hand; for, we see 
in it two mote irreguiariiies, in addition to that of disregarding the accent. 
First, ho translates otcp (tmpv. 2nd per. sg.) as if it were arce (prea. Ist per. 
sg.) which he might have done for the sake of idiom; and secondly, in spite 
of the instr, sg, vibhodna, lie connects the word with the comparative odjec- 
th-e 4foAjM*t<trcbhyaIi» which Say. also does. There are three other com- 
paraUve adjectives ending in-fani in the re no doubt, but they ore correctly 
connected with tlw normal ablative sg. fe.g. diouh cit etc.). If the ??i hro 
meant an abl sg. be could easily have used ifibhndno wiUmut harn^ the 
metre in the least. It is dear, therefore, that the R$l deliberately uses 
eibhedna asodpHStarcbhi/HJt. meaning '{to the stones) that are the qtilcker on 
account of their bigness or sise (vibhvan)’ suggesting ih^eby that the bigger 
the stones, tlie quicker do they press out the Soma juice. The interpcem- 
(ions therefore, both of Gld. and S5y. are not acceptable, tlncidentally. this 
is one more Instance to show that different Say 's were working on the ^a- 
Bhdaya) We are. thus, justified in taking utbUudn as a nnnn or adj. used as a 
noun, meaning 'spreading Le. being big' etc. and tran-ilate, (to them), who ^ 
indeed quicker (in work) by virtue of their suie. (A more literal traMl^ion 
following the Bah, accent and therefore dissolution of the comp, in ^ 

the comp -adj. 5h>&p<ist^r€hlitfaly would lie "who quickei- ttan tho^e whose 
dpas i.e, work or activity is quick'; (1 need haitUy he mentioned the ind^ 
pendent Svarito on the second syllable of the comp, shows that the first 
member dsu is accented and hence the ectnp. is Balt.) 

S. bi HV 4. 36, 5^ 

Finally, In one passage vii:. 4. SB, 5 the meaning both of the cdj. nibh- 
ndn and Qie proper noun uihkvcn, name of one of the Ebhus Is posable tor 
the word tdWmntt in the comp, uibhtiatosfa. The context there b about the 
wealth (rdyih) given by the ^tbhus. am) the nibhvataaja (^yi) U pi^laim- 
ed to be praiseworthy. Ag&in, the accent of vibhvan-, it being the firel 
member of the Tot, comp, is not detennJnable, yet to a Rhhu^ntext. the 
middle Rbhu is certainly possible. In that case wc have to lake the com- 
pound as Tf-Tat. in spite ef acceut, put the ward in the and ttans- 


ai The pp. ccrrectly uwlyses the Mmp. ns , 

(where iitt+AwIt 1 b ft Eah-comp.) the whole mooning 'quiclwr ihim oro who* wwt 
to quitk', if wTipply Pfln 6, 2. m a littfc loosely, hecaiiw accmdn^ to tito * 

BftS. «r:p. beghminff with #*. the 2x.d i».mher tf It two 

MvwUtfft, remetoft ». Beir every ««dittoo to except i^t Uw 

to dki. Ineldentftlly. the Imtopenitont ^ixirlfft tn -n,'4- shows thftt oiu to tut ftCceatoq 

In the eentp-i but to owented, 
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l*le ii fis 'produced by the Viblivans® (Le, the Hbhtui). SSy, does the same. 
If, however, wo waul strictly to stick to Pap. (6. 2. 48) and not to take resort 
to the Pre.-^ono, we con discard the inatruinental comp., nnd dissolve it as 
oibhoano^ (bahutvSt fcanjTidt) (nirtnttah), wdlh the meanhjg ‘created 

for multiplying, increasiog'. Tills would well fit in witli the ^gvedlc idea of 
wealth, especially cattle wealth, which is generally estpressed by the word 
Ttiifihs* and further tltk would be strictly in accordance wHlh the Ssvedic 
Idiom, which often Indulges in punniz^ on the names of deities, and especially 
DD all the Rbhu-names, which is actually done earlier in this passage. (QL a 
pun on the name Taja in Vdjoirutdso pdm dji^enaa ndciih 4. 38. 5 b). 

S', Exact scope of Uie rule 8. 2. 48. 

The foregouig discussion amply proves that a strict application of 
PSu/s rule rrtJyd kamiapt (fl. 2. 48) allows us to probe deeper into the ideo¬ 
logical world of the Vedic ^tsis and In certnui eases such os RV 3, 49. 5. 

48. 4; 42. 12 it gives art interpretatton, which, it b hoped, b more accurate 
and more in oonfomuty with the Eprit of the RV than what tm been avail¬ 
able 50 far and in some mote cases such as RV ID, 78, S and 4. 36. 5 it gives 
us probably better altematiw interpretations. And the wdiole force of Paij.V 
so carefully framed rules in this connection appears to he tbol (a) in ca.w 
of a comp, ending in a fctdnfa (past pass, part-) we shouM always take It os a 
iVlfyfi comp., iffhenevH: its fimt member shows lb original accent, cf. comps, 
like pdtljuffd — loved by the husband, 3. 73. 3 and that (b) whenever the 
compound is onioddtta, we should take it to be any Tat. but Trflya and Co- 
lurCU (cf, Vfbfttnoto^dh so far discussed), wdth the proviso that (c) in abso¬ 
lutely unavoidable cases, we may take such an antoddtto comp, to Iw a Tp- 
Tat. in spile of accent, by laking it as an exception to be pul in the pru,-pa^ 
(cf. Kouiioxtdh = praised bp the wise 1. 132. 2). This detailed Klatetnenl of 
one rule as a specimen further supporti Thiemz’s view that Phn. knew his 
Vedic texts very well, and therefore, we may add, his rules on Vedk gram¬ 
mar ol the type illustrated above must be token into consideration more 
strictly than what has been done so far, 

10, Macdoncll’s view on the value of Pap.*s Vedic rules. 

It would, however, appear that the importance to be given to Pap.'s 
rules In Ibe field of Vedic interpretation has to be reduced ccmslderably on 
account of some rather categorical observations on Pa^.’s treatment of the 
' Vedic language made by Macooxeu,, whose opimons on matters of Vedic 

as. In tha HY ibe nsnu) of eny cnc of lie thme Bhhu brotben In th* plural 
$isnd> for mH the 

3R in prsywn w* cfteii gpi «n exprefififoB ol ihn dinira Ihat f^oulii 

ho B wU t p lla t i; thd vplthE^tf UkD vihfUm 3.. 12<I «£id optben a$i|i!Eied lo rdj^ 

confirm tlie idea thot ft ciitrula for oslllej 
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exegesis have got to fae taken seriousJyt In his Sm&ktit Gi'ammar^ he says 
that (P^) * * * gives hundi^etts of mles about the Yedsi but without complete¬ 
ness. Hm account of the Vedic language, taken as a whole, thus shows many 
gaps, important matters being often omitted,, while trifles are noticed^ In this 
part of his woric Pa3;iii[ij shows a decided incapacity to moster im subject-^ 
matter, attributing to the Veda the most unbounded grammaikal lioeuse, 
especially in inlerchmging or dropping iuftectionE,” The substance of this 
criticism is that does not fully treat the Vedic Language, because he 
could not compifitely master it. Even granting for e moment that this crit^ 
cism is lustlfinble, it docs in no way vitiate the position taken up in thia paper 
regarding Pan/s importance tor Vedie inlerpretatioii, because If idl the details 
of the Vedic Umetiage arc not treated by at least these which are should 
be deservedly gi^-en greater attention which is so far not done at times even 
by Say, as shown in the specimen ca^ of □ compound discussed above m 
pariis 3 to 7. Patient study will reveal abundance of such cases, Moreoveri 
many aspects of Vedic grammar, which appear to he untreated by can 
bo explained by his avaUabJe rules helped by the pcrthfic^ and other gram* 
matical technicalities developed by the grammarians of the Pop in Ian school 
ending with Nagoji Bhatt^. Besides^ a few cases might be such as were not 
known to Piin., the text concerned being perhaps a bter incorporation^ which 
obviously requires settling further chronotogical profalf!Tn$. The applicability 
of PSn/s av&Uable rtJes, thus, remains imchallengedp Other objections such 
as Want of system In the use of terms etc. raised by WitrrNXY are fully answer¬ 
ed by S. Levx and Paul Thtemie as indicntcNj at the outset, A further detailed 
reply to MAcnoNzu.^^ charges requires an independent investigation, which 
obviously need not be undertaken here, the main point in this paper being 
in no way disturbed by them. 

11. Pan/s rules neglected by later Vaiyakarar^is. 

More instances about the applicability of P^.^s rules to Veda cannot 
be discussed here for want of space. Early Indian tradition of Vedic Inters 
pretetion paid ihc highest attention to points of Grammar. Many of tho wcE- 
known peculiarities of the Padapatha, such as putting an av^ffraha between 
the members of a comp, etc,, Yaska^s pohil of view that the Nirukta Is only 
a coinplbnent of grammarPatohjali in aifrcement with KStyayena putting 
a special plea in his introductioii to the Vyakaraija-Mahobhas^'ar* for the study 


27* B^ATsoimi,; A SflJukrif Gmumwir for wiudtntj C3id BciiUan, Lof^orL, 1327* 
Hlbosmphically npriiitod, lSS0>j latra. p. id. 

2d- ii ihit phnse whicb Y&aka 'n££«; fuHher he aln 

lays down Nirokta iHould bcl tAti^bt to a nim^^nsjnMUiaii {nva\\AkomA} ^ 

2a. Vdfk 114 rinfTiUi/Ajj itj/ fuUivruAm irvAkojin^in', In Mi 

introduction while explomlcg RV 10. Tl. 4 
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of VySkanuja especuilly on the ground nf preserving and undcrstandLitg the 
Veda, the phonetic Iresilses like the Sik^ ciuolir® the stock example oi the 
correct and incorrect accent of fndraiatTwr vafdhiuoa,—all these go to show 
the obvious yet paramount importance of the Vcdlc parts of tradlttonal Gram- 
uiar for Vcdic exegesis- Pin, Is the only available grammarian, who treats the 
Vedic language su^tcntly exhaustively! His rules were, somehow or other, 
neglected ewm by the classical Voiyfikaranas except Sayat^oarya, who fully 
explains the import of PatonjaU^S views on the point in liis introdxieticm to 
the llpt'cdnbfmfpH and makes the fullest use of Pon- throughout his inter¬ 
pretation of the whole of the HV* As pointed out earlier, his Bha^ya on RV 
1, 1-1& deserves fullest study from this point of view, 

12. Indication of how Siy, uses the rules. 

A little indication of how he does this would further emphaaiae the 
point sought to be brought out in this paper. Every word occurring in these 
hymns is explained by Siy, both morphologically and accent u&llyi cntiTtly 
by the help of rules. Evan in peculiarly difficult cases he does follow 

Pip, and still, If any difficulty remains, he very Lntelligcndy finds some way 
out Let us take the case of the word pdsos (fame, food according to Say.) 
as noun accented on the first syllable and yaiis (famous) as adjective accent¬ 
ed on the last. By the hdp oi modem science of comparative grammar, one 
(nlriH! It S8 a case of Bocent—shift due to change of meaning, (another stock 
instance being dpna = work, and apis =f active). One feels that even the 
ancient scholars would have made use of this science if it wore avnilnhSe to 
them. Sfiy,, very intelligently notes the two differently accented fonus of the 
Mino word and explains them utIL At RV 1. 10. 7 he derives the noun yiiiis 
{fXFiu V^h tu spread on the authority of the Upfidi-Sutra 4. 630,** which also 
explain the ndyuditta aecent. Modem Ungul^iic science would obviously 
not agree with this derivnlion; "but for Say. there w’bs no go. When, how- 
ever, he secs the form yaMsatn face, sg.) wUh accent shift as in 1.1. 3. he Kits 
at the adjectival sense all right, takes it to beloni; to the ana-ddiucena (FSn, 
5. 2. 127). the form then being ynaisfo (with a vowel-ending) end as oven in 
that case the eccent must he on the Inst syllable, he finally treats it as a case 
of vyotpoyo (Vedic lircgularity). It may appear that this instance goes 
against the so for propounded doctrine of deriving help from PSn.'s rules. 
But il Is tint so: on the contrary it is a triumph for the ancient grammarians 


as. tlw relmcnen lo the EtV-Bhi^jf# edition of tho Valdika 8*iiii!wdiiana Msndal 
XivM as Unfidi 4. S. 30 ta obvloualr ■ rnlfjirint W i ®W. Tli* rutn roui M ‘aler dewiw 
vuf e«.' tn iba adUlon of th* rtrlom tecentStok* «f Oa* ed. by T. A 

fUadnis Unlvenltr SatukiU aeriitR No. T, |uirt 3) Midnu, UU p tlO, Iho nnding it 
Bilr *alcr yuf, with a foot-sete that otw Ml ooUta it 
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that in the ahsexice of tnodeni critical pr hbiorica) aidsi they noted the change 
both of accent and ^etisc and gave a workable interpreinUon all right* Of 
cour^f nobody wants to argue that irrofutabb oonchJLiiuus of modem lin- 
gniflics should be thrown over^board In such at the same thnCf rules 

of aa shown earlier^ must mlso be taken note of os a very important aid, 
—almost UdalUble nkl—to Vedic interpretation^ And where those rules ore 
inadequate and force one to escape into a vpctyauii, it is a case lor a regular 
linguistic inquiry, a portion of iho credit for wliich should go to those very 
rules> 


13. The word Mahddlrandi another lnst4Hiee of method. 

Ijct us bok Id an interesting case viz. that of the temp. TnoMdhjsty 
(1. 7. 5j 40. B, etc.) in onlcr to see bow Sfty* uses the rules of Pii^ to good 
advantage and to see how they encourage Eurlber iaqulry. Tlie comp, has 
n Tot or KamL accent; yet tt haa got to be taken os a Boh. as is done by 
traditional interpreters like Y^ka and others, who treat it as a synonym of 
sanyrdtrui (with the dissolution misJial dhaiiani yosniinl. $£iy« finds it difH- 
cuJt to go against bfadiikmt at the same time he hm to take note of the 
accent, w^hlch is a stronger factor. He, therefore, at KV 1. T, 3 takes the comp- 
to be Karm,^ rejecting tradkllon in order to honour accent and e^ploin^’ the 
passage with the paraphrase, *(We invoke Indra) for the siUte of great wealth 
(tnuh/Rdkans probhtilQdhatmnimittoni)/ the word muhddh^mS being cotitrast' 
ed to the word drbfte (little wealth) in the some pnssaige. ThuSs strict adhe* 
rcnce to Pap* enables us to evaluate the trodiiign ns preserved by YMka and 
offers a very good and natural some betides. When the word further occura 
in 1. 40. B, in epite of its contrast In die word drbho occurring even there, Sdy. 
renders mahddAond with ^prab&utodJiafuiitimiLte yuddhe' this being an atietnpt 
both to honour accent as well as tradition. In the grammatical noliy on Iho 
possogCj Say, gives the Kann. dissolution of the comp, and talus the sense 
aangrdmn secondarily {i.e. by lok^and). At h llS. 17 the dissolution is dnip^ 
P«J. still the explanation is by fokfo^ ^Riohadhoacfut upete 
At % 12 the word straight means *saiirprdTtm\ the accent and compound 

being entirely forgotten! Obviously TH^K&dhund — was a strong 

traditional equation. One feeb, however, that tt was not so in Piio-'a time 
and earlier; otherwise he would certainly have noted the Kurrm accent in 
contract to the Bah- sense, and would mostly have composed a fdtro and a 
gana. for this and such other comps. (cL a similar comp. maMkuM^ with a 
Bah. sense and Tat* accent dbeu^ed below). Some Vaiy§kanii;La5 wont to 


SL Tbb offtmil wArdias «r tlt« Bb&ryn <ia 1. ?. S hi gl wi lihrewlth 1 $ ncthblc:.... 
tali, cnto^ltaiTOjiddhr^ pOfn tod aThkiaiA.*..iiuliHK ea M dh&nmm cs 
Aiiioddnah..«/ 
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put such words under the nintdalca^^oup^, whore the words have e Bah. 
sense m spite of Tii Bccem. But that is not acceptable, because all the 
words In that ga^ are TJpapadfl^oEnps., wtuch begin with air* (excepting 
four others beginning with pari-) and comps, beginning with ma/ta- do not 
go harmoniotuJy willi them. Can we say that such words occur in late 
passages and were not known to Fan.? Deeper mvestigation o£ the point 
is nec^sary. Or can wc say that tradiUoa forgot the origmal sense ? 

14. A similar comp mahikuld 

A siTnilaf difficulty arises with the word mahikuld 1J.61J. as an adh 
of the cup, said to be divided by the J^bhus. The word has a Karm. accent 
and in order to have the expected sense (maAaf feulnm we shoidd 

have accent on the first member. Say, does not comment on this; the reason is 
perhaps that as the Bh^ya proceeds further, grammatical points are not so 
closely noted. Can we also suggest, that this is an additional arguinai:U for 
the relatively younger age of the particular ^tgvedic passage? Ort as sug¬ 
gested above this is a case for n new of Bah. comps irregularly ac¬ 
cented. Hegording mdhadJiaiui there is ground to suppose that the tCaim. 
sense was acceptable to and abo to early Vedk usage. Regarding 
this comp, also we might bold then &at had such a sense In bis mind, 
as would agree with the Tat accent 

15^ Conclu^n 

The foregoing discufi&ion, it la hoped makes it clear that Fai ^.^5 Vedic 
nilea are very importaint for the Veda and ]i applied more exbenflivcly 
would throw considerable Mght m the inierpretation of Vedic worda^ GM."a 


12. NirtfedoigAdtu ca^ Fan £. 2, |Bi 
A nate im 

la uddiUon ta die cwimionty abbrtviEhUnn* fuch ea RV = Ftgvcd^: 5ay 
= Sfiyini (QifvvdabhA^); p?te. tg. = preeem doGulnr mid io ooj the IvUow- 
lug are its^ In thii poper- 
Oit- ^ Caloitld. 

OKnp. — CiiciLfpoand; 

Old ^ Dir Fpveda (Hirvvd OHcniil &Tii!s, 32^}. 

Jou. U. = Jniitna] ol U^vemty o£ Bamhay. 

tCarna. = KuLnrtnffhHrfcj^ 

TiL Tmfpatuia. 

*IV. = Trtlyl: (wilh die odditkm ci Tat Trttya Tatpun^). 

= F£nini (Asl£dhyiy3), 

Ptv.-gs^ = Previddhidi-gatta ^ 2; IU>^ 

ft fb!luld hxrUvT be noUid tluil imipAdilad thrw^JSflEfe nistvnxxm Jire to dw 
t!tgv*d«t Ihgji^ 2 . 4 a, I “ fiV 3.41U ind wo on. 
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recently pubUsheil translation of the Rgvedo was actiuilty completed more 
ihsn a quarter of a century back and if a fresh translation, aided hir all 
the research material aeciunulated during the period, is to be attempted, 
the results of a deeper study of Pa^^s rules must be taken into eonsidem- 
tion for a more authentic rendertng of the KV, Such a study may also 
open some fresher fields: (a) a reconstruction of the {fanes on the strength 
ol rules dealing with the Vedic language would be possible and would 

be a good aid to Vedic exegesis; (b) further insight into the chranological 
problems of the Veda may also be possible on the strength of meaning 
suggested by accent rules; (c) a study of the irregularities and inconslsten- 
cles in the Sayann-bh^a in the li^t of Kin, will throw new light on 
Say.'s text as aUo on that of the other Bhasyakaras like Ve^ala-Modliava; 
(d) and finally it might also throw further li^t on a few semantic problems 
of the Vedk language, which would certainly b« most welcome to Indo- 
Ciuropeatusts and more 90 to the Indo'Aryanisi and In d olo gist, 


PRONOUNS IN VAppAHADHANE 
£¥ 

C. Sh Gai, DhoTifor 

Vd^^^-adliane b a prose in Kantiada whieb is ascribed to tiie 

aiLthotshlp of otus Sivakoty^charya, || is a colJectlon of stavie^ bearing on 
Jaina rcJlgiou which belong to that class known as Jaina narraUvis literature. 
In fact, this ICaiuiada work is a partial K^thslkuia giving ninelee^ stories 
which are refeired to in tbs Bhagavnii Ar^lmna of Sivm"yu or £ivako{i j 
winch also bear clo^ affinity to some of the stories given in the Erhxit-katM- 
koM of H&ri^jL^ There is eoottovetsy about the date of this work, some 
assigning it to €lh centmy AJ3. while others opine that it belongs to lOth or 
11th century AJl,^ The work is uiteresiing fur a student of HnguLstics and 
in this brief paper it is proposed to discuss some of the pTOnominal fornis 
found thcro. 

Tkt First PeriOfl 

Id the singulaTp the first perKonal proneuo is dit in the mmiinati™ and 
en In the obllquo csis^. In the plural, w'c have oifi and nSrii in the nominn* 
tive and and Tiain in flip oblicjuc cn$cs. 

Cald'WICLI,^ says that ei> and itnni wfaldi are found in the ohUtiue 
rejiresent older forms than the nominative bases, Tirrn*E* assumes the basic 
forms of the first persona] pronouns, to he en- in the singular and em in the 
plural According to Goda Vaiima,= however, the basic form of the Dravi- 
dian first person is en. in Kannada the oblique base en- in the pronominal 
form of the first person singular is more andent. In tills csonnection, it may 
be noted that the cmunentator of the traditional grammar Karnitaka Sab- 
diinuissana (17th Century, AD.) remarks thai the northern school of Kan¬ 
nada poets use lum and nam while the poets of the Southern school Xise en 
Cert ptiis^a-pStiiid hi ddit^l^iatyi kavijanak The history of tiie Kannada 

pronouns, as studied from the earliest inscriptioos, shovi^ that en is tJie ear* 
lier form, 

lu VaddaJBdhane, we get the form 5n as the first person singular, 
while n£>n and nih forms are found in the plural. In the oldest Tamil gram¬ 
mar ToMppiyam, yin aiime is montionied as the first person smgular nom. 

b BrKat-knthAtr^SId^ cd_ hy A. K. tTpAEUiTE. Icitro. p, 65. 

2. Ibid, p. 72, 

2. C<impiimfbif Grnmfliiif nf the ^ravidian LanguAgct^ p. 3^, 

4, DraEiM^n p. 33, Ktyi /ttdlitii Anltquffri^^ p, 202 

d Karridta/co vd by R suIxsl 338. 
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form while the later grammar ians oI Lhai language Uke the auiliors of Vlta- 
coliyam and Nannul mention nan besides j/an, Tbi« shows that yflft is 
earlier than rMfiJ Dr^ Subrahmanyfi Sasthi t h i n ks ihnt n3n- may have been 
formed through analogy with ndm, which Is the fir^l person nominative plural 
form.® 

In mnst of the Dra\idian languages^ the distinetloii between the tnclu- 
siwe first person plural and the exclusive first person plural exists. In Tamil 
nam is considered to denote the inciwsive person pluiul io tlie nomina* 
tive while ndiigflj denotes the oxclti^tve form*® in Telugu, lyieinii is the nom, 
form of the ejcctujioe plursil while is the iiiclurioe foniL In Mida^ 

y’nlam na-m denotes the inclusive form in the nom, plural while fluitnaf denotes 
the (om. 

As regards Kannada, slated Lhai it did not possess this db- 

tinciion between btcIttsitJ^! and excliuriveH*^ R. NaiiASiMiiACMAu has observf?d 
that Kannada does possess the two forms of the plural of th^ first personal 
pronoun I like its jfister langtmges^*^ The author of this pap^ has shown 
elsewhere^ that the distinction between the induaiue and the exdujiuo fh^ 
person plural did exist In Kannada in tliB IDth Century A.Dh. This \dew gains 
further support by tiie study of die prononimal forms in Vadd^dhane. In 
this work, the forms niSiii, mffvman, and nnmage are used as tnefu^ive first 
person plural while enrniaTij and emina are used as excitisive first 

person plutaL^^ 

The honorofic singiilar forms of the third person masc. §mh (rioin.)« 
^tanaiJi (acc,) dtaiiige (dat.) and Sunm Cg^m) are fouml in Vndd^radhane- 
In the history of Kannada language, we meet with such Forms for the first 
tirae in the 9th and lOih cent* In this work we also come across the 

correspondtng honorofic singular ferms ol the feminine gender like dfcc 
(ncniTb) dkepam (acc.) ^Jce^ie (dot.) and fllcepci (gen.), forms w-hieh are rarely 
met w'ith In the language of the inscriptions of the eitrly period- 

The Reflexive pronouna found in Vftddfi^dhane are tdn (noifi.) funnath 
(acc.) innage (dal) and tunno (gen.) in the singular and tdm (nom.) tairima 
(gen.) and tammoj (loc.) in the plural. 


Tk P, S. SuhNbnumya Bastii, of Onrmmtiticd! rFirorlff in Tamil, p. 133 ^ 

C. TL Sahupax, RetoruiruL-tlf^o ci£ ProEo-DravSEiliiti Pmoflimi, Collt^ 

R«s0arck VoL I, p. 66. 

а. IbidL 

б. N™ Ind. Ant. VgL TV^ p, 2fie. 

lOp Ctmp, Gt, pp, -*14-15^ 

li Hiitorp of Knntiada. p- 

X3.. BuTicim. Z>*caln CoHutPC Rej^idi Jiutfifufffj V^dl^ I, 41L 

13 . Vc^d^rndhanc^ Kiumeidflt SAhJiyA Pariaal Editi^. 13 ^ 32 . 

14. G. S. Gal, IfirfoHcal Gnnrttnof of Old p* 67; 
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IL S. R. Sahma, Poona 

Hereuiuier I discus about the Telugu verbal root ettu ' (to) give birth 
to\ -(to) beget** The sentem^^ ime fiod^aitdi piUcfld-niit eHindi *She gave 
birth to teo children^ ahowi the uk ol this root. 

One who knows Telugii ia prone to thinlc at the outset that * (to) 
give birth to^ may onJy be the consequence of a semantic ehange of the 
root ettu ^(to) lift’p ^raise^ etc-, fur every mother carries the embryo before 
child-birth and the child Itself at some time or other after ita birtiu As a 
matter of fact, all the lexicographers of the Telugu Language have recorded 
only die root ettu and the references are given below i 

LAD, Campbell UJL (1321) 

etfu v.a L to Ilft^ raise 

2. to selzc^ to take away 

3. to procure 

4. to begin 

5. to obtain or procure. 

2. C. R BfiowN 123 (1852) ettu 

L to take up, raiae^ lift 
9p to raise or levy (an army) 

iamnam eftu (he assumed a mortal body) to be 
bom. 

3. A GaDettl Di Cadilhae 113 (1933) 

1. eitu *tQ raise/ 

4. 5obdimittidlcaniTHu IDS (1937—^2nd Edn.) 
ettu.. .8, vahintsu 

mant/l per ettenu 
(He got a good name]. 

5. SdryfiTUpdndkra Nighanju 792 (1938) 

ettu (intr. vb.) (Kamiada ettu Tamil eduttol,,,,] 

15. pondu, padapu (to obtain) attc munmanmagutT^ 
nendorenl (She begot many great-grand-children) - 
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Vfe may add: to the above a reference from Dravidian Coffnatea, Madraa 
University^ 1044 (p. 58}. 

«tn.'toliitup'. r,d«','liout.> 

Teiuflu ctttt to lift up,' 

1 happened to come screes the following sentence in a Kannada Reader 
(Knnnfldfl Sccond Book, p. 58, Department of Education, Mysore, 1952) 
Jfmtuiiinu kettit namnw fande etttha puripoiali! (Our father who hrought yon 
forth, how blessed is be!) At once, it suggested itsoif to me that fiettnin this 
sentence arid ettindl in the sentence given at the commoncement might be 
originally related And I began to entjuke and this paper ts the result 
thereof. 

Krrm's Koftnnda-Eaglish Dictionary (1894) on page 1682 has the 
following entry: 

her. he«*. L per. 1, to get, etc,, to bear, to give birth to.*. (pmiavB 
pnumte, NaMartharatndkcra (MS.) 120; (also some citations 
from Baaowaptim^). Further, P.pt hettu;., .hettnmane S'iiti- 
foagrfin; kettamma.*. (the mother who bore one). 

Now let tis see what Dmcidian Copnaiei of the Sdadras University soys 
OD page 157 under 'pe^< 

I^yaJain } '*'* ®^hiin*. 'to bring forth', 

Telugu peffn cp, purudu, penifconuj virugu (curdle). 
Kjunndat ) peru 'to obtain^, ‘to beget’, *to thicken as ghee, 
Tuju, etc. J curds, etc.’ 

Again In KuTEL'a Dictionary on pages 10 Dh, 2, one finds the following: 

per, peni... 3. to beget, to genfirate, to procreate, to beer, to give 
birth to. Tamll-Malayalam pint, pira, to proceed from, to be 
bom, arise; ... Telugu; to grow, to increase (5ofidotaa^idan»ito 
2g5—1872 Edition referred). 

P, p. pettu. 

per. ... 2. to thicken, to congeal, to curdle as ghee, curds or 

oil dJw«ffo “ Tdtada Atyn SabdamnSjari (MS) Tam. utr; 
Mai. ptri; Tel. viruffM- 

From the above It may be seen that the common Dravidian mot is pej. 
This in Modem Kannada becomes fccni, (uptiU the end of the 9th century p- 
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is preserved. In (be 10th century forms with h>^ in place of p- begsn to appear 
in all parts of the Kanorese area.’) with Its past participle liettu and the Telugu 
root ettu in the sentence given at the beginning is connected with this, but not 
with ethi *to lift.' 

There is curiously enough, another root pef^ In Telugu, generally 
moaning '(to) put’ but in such sentences as d adtugit piltalonu pe^ndi 
(that hen has given birth to four chickens) it means bringing forth. And per¬ 
haps for this reason 'hen' is called in TOlugu ltddi petta in addition to another 
word paMi used for all ahe-anhnals, in general; (cp. Tam. pen and Kan , pe^ 
and he^). 

per+v, the euphonic ending of Telugu as in so many eases changes 
through peffrtt (orthographicalfy perrw in Tamil) to peftu in Tclugu. 

While the original root Is thus preserved in peifu of Telugu, there is 
the parallel root ettu from liettu ol Kannada through the lass of the initial h. 
This indicates the probability that some Telugu roots are the result of an 
earlier separation f ro m the original Dravidian stock and that a second separa¬ 
tion took place when the Telvjratmodo branch split into Telugu and Kaiinada< 

Now w^e have to account fox ihe toss of the initial h for which the fal¬ 
lowing pairs of examples may be seen: 


Kannada 


Telugu 

ha^pa 

(a betel pouch) 



(blame) 

eggu 

hetTti 

(Disgust, repugnance) 

Kva-gimjm 

hdfi 

(hollow) 

Qti 


However, Kannada while retaining the initial h In many words, has lost it too 
optionally in some cases e.g., het/l/u, hetsbsu, etstsu (Telugu) 

(increase or excess); the same example also serves to illustrate that Telugu 
has also retained optionally In some casea the initial }i. 

In conduolon, we may with certainty say that ettu hcftit < petht 
< V per end ettu < et^ (efru) < y/er hove been mci^d into one root as 
evidenced by the Telugu Lexicons. 


L A. HaiAHwiuji, A CFwnmor of the Oldewi Kamuda InfrrtptfeTtf, 3. 
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Waltber Wust, MuncJien 

Altindoor. jimuM' 1 st seit Rzveda VI 75 , 1 *** literacLsch liber- 

bedeutet an der Stelle semes Itilbeslen Auftretens 

unbezweLfelhm^ sovlcl wic "Wettiir-, Gewitterwolke"^ und ausser im AU-^ 
auch Lin Miltel-tndoarLscben, dagegen nlchf^ weiugstens sovLel ich xu 
erkennen vermagt ini Neu-liidoari:ickea bezeugt.^ Seine fprsck^sekicTitlielie 
Interpretation Iksst sicb in folgenden Linien aufzeichnen: 

Eine Analyse aus an-arisehen Spraehmitteln \si mlr nkkt bekannt,^ 


1* V^L Mntirice Bioosifpdlo'^^ ''Vtdic Ciffloardjmpfr*' {=Hiirw^nl OriCfitai Serdes 
li>). p. &p, Lu. fur fleji au^er-q^^cdLsdicji Selirptsnd mmeuLildti dfu ^nten PkdOr 
ebd. Sp. L u. fur ditf Verbreitung d*i ViJasejieyi-Sdjhhiyi^StUjckes tXXV fi) jhfiai4n 
hrctd^/qvpoidbhvdTft, wahrtud vcJijerc VorkcciimtLeq gua Kicikcird SfMOirs '"IndeK vetbonno 
Eu [jK/pcM vm Sebtwier't Katluikfltti-Aiia^ba” fL^padg 1012)^ *.v. mxs Viiva^ 

Bondhu &i£ni'fl ''Valjiikfl-»-Par^TiiAkr^wV:o$B or « woKl-eoiiwdBnfie S, 1 (Laiipro 

1905)^ dL V. £u ertnft hmR n fiiui, G^soodort sei ixuf AthfljVaviiiU XI 5^, 14£ dj^n 

Miii^nctA Aufmerkftain gtTtmcht. 

2r OiaTak:terbU4dicxwidB« fohJt Jed^ Dkfiku^amn hisxtjbfcr nicKi lUir in KaH F. 
Gru^mA fondcm auch la Rormano 0 leiei«3O£S 

imjj caecgctbchei] Notfiu^^ zujcti Bgwdft {Berlin llPDS »nri rbenso ip dea vedlscbrn 

Bltdiom^phien Laui» bw, ft. t>xiax£3^^, 

3. Dn^ pw, buchi AiOSdudem iwua, r T, (fiiiifl rein ImkagrapMscihe 

Bedcutuagep, von deneo im HuJimen meinor Studio noch die Kede ]?tia wird Was die 
Bedeutnng anlBJigt^ so bemerkt boEekts das FW. s. v.n dasa "nuui audi; Eaii5t 

dio Bcdd+ Wutke und Birp vcmiiiigt I^Qdet'’i IdeinerseJls ftihre hch aor 

netieziAt cioud "Wolka'^ < allcAgl. at^, m. ^Sbcuimasie^ F%ls; Rlig^er'. 

>1 (Pali: iM^hop htd R C, COildixis, A difiiaEiary at the Fidi lanijuago (Louden 1^5) > 
a.v, JintuCD, ledoch mdiL mohr im Pah-Engtii^ Dictlcuuiry der Text Society^ ^Prakrit; 
ShatadlivanI the Jiifcrui Mml Shri Hatnanhenulrpji jadiwii, Aft lUusttated Ardha-Msgadhl 
diifUfinary 5, 102T, m. v. Jimua; x mlBh Hargovind T* Rheth, P^ia-Sidda-Mfihii^im Z 
1904, *. Edtm^ Ss£nAt% fadcKATabSsche Studion lur Auarprncho nnei Geschichte Am 
tndischen in der eralen HaKta des U. Jahfhutsdana i= FhUiwpR und hisL Ahh. der RgK 
AkELd. der WLaa* lu Borlia. Ana deic Jahrs IBSS^No. Berlin p. 15' der 

Ctdikflpoli^d). Neu-Indoarbch: weder Ip '"The migiD and devolupinent of the BergaU 
language"^ (in twu parts, Calculto ld26) unserm iefeJarten Jubllms nodi in Ralph LlUir 
Towcts "a comp^tialLve and etymalotglcal dietjanwy oC tte Nepali language** CLondon 
1931) eine Erw:E]linung. 

5, Nkhtfi M: Cunstantin EscJJCGcr, Blbllnfrapble analytkiuc di^ ti-av^EUX toktifs 
Hiix anatyens dam la ciidlisaiinD et let Lmgues do rinde (Ramii 1935}, WilU’» 

bald Kianx, Lexis ^ H, im P^ 2a7.2S5. 
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Die VeiTuchs der eirLheimisch-uuitschcn Grammatlk und LoxikograpHe^ 
miissen zwai* wt sich beruben, sind Jcdodi irntn^T^hi n Lnsofom beadi- 
als die Dhatu's bzm. jli? di-e kontinaierlichc Erklamngsbasis 
bildea^ iind die seit dem Veda iiberkommeae Bedoutung ‘"Wolke^' unaageustet 
bleibt. Fassea ^vir van d&t damit tixierten Position bus dU? auropMsche 
Indogormanistik ins Auge^ so gilt ji^unUchaf^ dass die In ersinr Li^e zu 
be&sgenden Fachleute das MaskuHniim ifmtiia- entvvreder als "urterkliirt^^f 
""unklar^* hinstdlon^ odiir bLs '"’em sehr dunkias wort” bejceicbncn.’ Trotzdein 
sind einige Anliiufe gfmmjJit worden^ jfmutn* zu exkliiren mid ^iner 
sprachgeschiclitliehaji Dunkelkeit zu enlmissePF Wenigstens einen da von hat 
A* DEBRiiNNiai a.a.O. gebucht, wo wir Icscn: *“zu %\ jiftmif- 'schrag^ sctlef^ 
Benfey 168'^* Abef J. WActcEflNACELs Lehrerg BenfeYj Imt auch noch im 
einer zweiten Stella seiner ^'Grammatik'^ jimlitn- behandelt; 240 (§ 623)., 
wo at das Wort unter '"anomale Zusajnnienj^tzungiyi''' dnreiht, ein Analysa- 
Priozip, das auch schnn an der erstgenaimten Stejle angedeutet wurden war 
(^-mCfo-)* Wiihmnd BEscrrra Koifibicmtion mil dem vieldiskutiertEn ved. 
adj, jfhmd- heute, imdh Ubor hujidert j4Uirenj ab unbrauchbar bewertet 
werdcn muss und. soviel ich sehe^ keinen Verteidiger melir unter don 
Fachgenossen gefunden bat, ls| die Kumpositiomthese uicht weiuger noch 
ab dreittial, und zwar unabhanglg von Benfev, vertrolcn worden, obwohl 
ibr scit B. Gbassmak^s, frciltdi mil ? vcrsehenem, Ansatz der 

lingiiisUsche Bodcn cigcntlich bercits langst hatte entzogen seln sollen. In 
diesom Zusammenhang ist zucrst tt Entr!?^oFEH zu oeitnen, der, BB* 26, 
1001 * p. 85 1 unsexeiTi Wort oine Art kielnor Mofiogtapble gowidmot hat, die 
sich auf folg^nde Thesen roduzieren Ifisst: jimitu- sei aus 
^^usainmcngezogen ^, in jt", abxuleitan bedevite ursprtingllch '^von der 
Bogenschne abge^ehnellt". In dem zweilen Bestnndteil dieses Kompositums^ 
liege das isartir, per/. der Wuttel mJo '-bewegon, schieben^* 


B. Worilber z. B, H. Wn-soatp A dktlimaiTy In Banscrti nnd Englljib (Ciitcaita 
13S20+ V.* Thflwitsr Kacjsaiuaj:, Bffltr^c lur Indiscfien LfxiccFgraphie (Biinrljji 1S83>, p. 

7G u,: H. BftWMtoTOt. BB. ISDl, p. SS m.; Vomon Shivrain Apte, tl^e piticUcal Sonskrit- 
dittlcmary (Bombay f.v.; Brtmc) Liazm, K$ijr 2 !fimmin^i 

SamEiirnUi- m iWnii 1S30K pt tT tn; KahiUii Qmniini CnArnmit, 

The Calcutta Or. J. g, li^JI-1935 p. S2 Albcft Di»Rtr70i£fi in “Jacnb Wnckfiniaflcl, 
AlUndiscbo GmmmaUk. Hd. IL 2, Die Ntmuii^tiifizD'^ (C^itingiGn 1£KS4], p. o. 

7. So CL C. Knrsgetissiti^ Wb. der aJilndiBchen Spradie 

tAmBterdam s.v. (oljiw "'Nachtrige und Bertdnl||Ufig)&fi^)« abeiuo Alkm Di- 

SBvmrEe, lilO. pr 777 m, (I €20), w^hmid ebd. p. 4l3S c. |S 225) van dsn ‘’Aiizgfing 
di?s inddaren WuHer^ dEe R-tnle ial. 

a. J N. Ezotoi, E2 31, p. m. 

0. DJh Thzodob B-, Volbtaodl;^ GrcunEmiitih der Sanskritspr&ihjc {LofpaJg 1S52)» 

! ilfi (CCLV). 

10. Wurtrtbodi xuid R.ix-V4?da (IjiLpzig ilt3), p- 1706, £pv 2 a von r. 
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TOT, w<]bei Br. an das aus dem Dialo® awlschen Yama und YiimJ gielaufise, 
glcichialls jgvcdische ad]> kBinfl-Trtiira'* -IWi. l-l®^ ctljuictL Auf die von 
Br^ a,a-0, p. 86 a. gesteUtc Frage: “Wie nun abex das adiekliv jfinOta iu dcr 
subsdandvbvdeutung ‘gewiltar^volke* gakoimnan sain mag antwortet der 
Autor mit einer gafad? bei Him niidit iilierfBBtlieiiden Exlautcmiig, der wieui 
ebensoviei KUhnJielt wc blUbende PLiantasie zucrkeimcu muss. Die 
Bedeuttmg "Gewitterwolke” nUmikH sei von “brahmanisirten Iramscben 
vedainterpreten'* aufgefasst woiden “als eine itusammcTiffotzung von 
Zendischem ziift ,.., "aima akt. Ainia) dor winter, und dem sans- 
krltisdiea 'hergcfilhri* partie. praet. von w. vah. ftibren, tragen, also 

'vom Winter horboLgeftlhrf, was dann atif die gewitterwolke bezogen 
wurde”. Ich Ubergehe den an die dunkelsten Phason obondJirndiseber 
Wortforsebung gemalmendan iranistischen Pari’t dieser Deutung mit 
Nachaicht, nicht minder ihren intcriiretatorlschcn Teil^ und befasse micb 
5 tatt dessen nur mil drai Emzelproblemen der rniein vetUsdien Grammatik: 
dem Wort-Vorkoiiimcn des Nomens jbnuia*, dem dazugebdrigen Akiom und, 
letetens, dem Kompositions- VerbaJten des Substantivs fga-, f. “Bogeiisobne”. 
Oie Ergobnisse liegen zurliand, Wemt Br. meint* '*Das wort jtnwtw gewitter- 
wnlke*, das sich uur [Hessorbebing Br.'s] auf die vorllagondo steJle [Bgv, VI <5. 
1‘] oder vielmehr auf die tiralte mi^df^utung diesei' slelJe ist eine 

homuuculusexisten^^''p £0 wild diese Meifimig griindlich widerlegt: nidat nur 
durch die bereiLs eingaiigis Anin. 1 oufg-efiihrten aiisser*:fg 7 ediacH®T!, 
olTensichtlich unbok^itiul gobliebeiicn pWita-Belege des Vedfl. denen die im 
PW» giefauchle^ Sijnpl^x-^tdleii stus BSabubharata und Haninyaua gut 
sibrundcnd sich anfUgeUt wimdem ebanso dmvandfrai audi durch die 
vwbandenen altindoari^hcn Kotnpo^ila tnil ak Vorderglied. li;b 

xitiere jlmutd-stMiui-* m/'Danner’* (pw.) ad], **voin Aussehcti 

einer Gewilterwolke. Kauf. TT, V* (Rkhurd ScHivmrr, Kuchtrage ifituu 

Sajiskrit'Worterbuch In Itilrzerer F^&sung vdh Otto BotiTuUftjicp 192B^ 

s.v.) sowie schliesslieh "'^U5 einer tvCArubeTgehondeu) 


U. die a^bctBclOTig einiw AlUtrcht We 313I Lipbe verwirrt*’ fEr kAmn- 

Bf. e%Eni tlit. p SS u.= ^‘waa Twbwsiu- kAmn- erfcidtm 

&hni! ilch EiiisdiffiiicbBJrt TU gipbffEi^ problemati Edlein Hthon durch difspn 

kritUcami Elnwand di? XjoluitheEs >jrp4dfo* -wird. 

IE, Ge^Hb^r Br/s Ueberscizimg, aj*.0. H5 u-h "Em iat dsn bild elrei wan otr 
bojtnsehnG flbgEschiiEUtcm fpfeilsa). wt™ drr poftt^rdttld (ifi^ in serk™ dcfl ^iBckt- 
getimmi£]fl fcfl gcbEHirnd dmtti ju ermnrm, dsaa vflti nicht "stum" heisst und 

dass ‘‘Jfi deti schflofi” die lil&iebG Umblcsruns^ Tog^imtn der voTGefi^st?n Wtlumig— 
— van dcr Bogimft^ihjie HbRe^rchnclli- verrat. Ebewwrai^ alSrrrmt Br/s 
Satr: "'Dm glaklmis passl flttfib iu dem tfrimK V!5mehnltU:li di* kraft dcr bc^nsehne 
vurbHTlkliMlen inkalt dn tdilaubdEedes'* (&b(|. p 95 u.). w dn Hlick aul die von 
£. p. 173 m- n?ierij*riG Vi-rwotMiunsfEvireiae dea Wafieiuegeio beim AAvafIi^^dhll ujid 
ifw Asvaliyiuift^i'h^^msOlra scliJuBsis veranaekaulkhl- 

S3 
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GewitterwoUtfi Reg«n entsendend" (pw.; Aitareya-Ernbtna^a 0 19, 7), 
fffl rn B n tli ch durcK das latztC] ctwtifalls dcm idt^lUinliclici} (Pcoss-^ 

Veda <ui£€lioTiga SeispJd wlfd Br.'s Fehlmp imjTi ilnigti^h ItorriguiPL.^ 
Genttu das Oieichc nniss sie sich gefallcn lausen bci ciner PrUfuog dar 
Akzeatuation. Wie die vda Br. sejbst im Heitinep seiner Barlegung herange' 
zogenen jgvedischeia Belege (III 53, 24'*>, "dcr ft'ie cine Bogen- 

seiiafl schnelll (K. P, Geidneh), uEid kdmd'inuttt- aus^gen, sowie dna 
StudUiin der einschlogisen Parugrapheu in J. WACKECnAnct^ kJassiflcher 
Gnunmatik-DareteUimg <2, I. J905, fg 83, 00. 93) erhartet, wore bei Br.’s 
Auff fflAsvTi g der Wortform (als eines Knmpositums mil eiocm 

VcfbakdjekUv ouf im liintcTiIiGdJ die AkzentunUoa •jimfita- zu 
erwarten, Demi “die Betonungsrege] § £Kla (Betonung des Vordcrglieds) ist 
bci den Komposita auf *tn- am sliengsten durchgefUhri iai RV.^ abnlich in 
AV. und VS, Daun wlrd Belonung dea Binterglledo (und zwar wie bn 
Simplex sui seiner Eodsilbe) immer banfiger, so sehr, fUr die kltiHsJsche 
Sprodie den Cmmmutikem Oxytenuerung als Normate erscheint {P. 6, 
2, 144)Es liegt auf der Hand, dass das Buf dem MittelteiJ seines 
Wdrtkorpers de iacto akzentuicrie, fgi.'ediscihe subsL jimfik-- kciijer dieser 
beiden Regelungen zugescUagen werden kmm, folglich aud» kein aus iwei 
Woitgliedern zusanunengeftigtes Kntnpositum isl. Aus dcf glcichen EiinsLiebi 
beraus urleili J. ST. RsOTEfi, a,a.O. p. 598; '■[jfmuta-} gehdrt wobi gar nicht 
bier her*- {dJi. unter die veu R. mnnt^apbiseb behtmdelten “alt indiseben nomi- 
naknmposKa”], Das Sclilusstlick meincr Qblebtienden Bevveistubning bestchi 
in deiti ebenso leicht nacbprtifbaren Factum, dass Uein einzigiva weiteres 
Beiapie] dor van Br. ad fine behaupteten. Reduktion *“ jl* < jyi- existierl bai* 
sandem dass die vorhandenEii Belege alJesarut tmveriindertes ipd-® Im 
Votdmglied leigim m. ■‘Sehnenmadier’'t jpn-phofd-, m. "das 

Kliflgez) der Bogensebne*'; jyfi-pflia-j ni, "Bogenselme*'; dazu obiges jyfl-uajfl;-, 
Edj, “die SdineUkraft dcr Bogenschno habend". nobsl den beiden nirbt 
akzentuicrten Bcispieten f. “dss Spannen der Bogenschne” nr vd 

jytf-brodo-j m. ^ein eigenliimlichcr, zum Sch lessen sich niebt eignender 
Bogea,”i*. Mil der cndgilltigen AbqualiGzierung der Bruntdmfer’schcn 
^muta-Analyse ]S®t sich obne weiteres auch diejenige A. B. Rsmi^ 
wdedigen, die in Harvard Oriental Series 19, 1914, p. 496'* sidi angedGutel 


13. hlclht das Vrddhl-DGHvai joHnlVM-, das rwar balegl iat Jedocli nur 

ra pmUtit* In dw pw ^Bcdeutuu^ 9 "K, pr. vermhicderifir MonntT^ aiusagt 

li. “Gnia »1tcn- und ‘’wfclmelf' erscheintm tm Aitflpatha-BiaitttunB iod«*- 
hhftft- mid hrtsiui.pi'tiit. (Wackcmasel, i,a.o. p. SZ5 u., 2^; dm piatt wWeretucbttw 
Ziixt irbd, p. Z2Sv 3. Ahs. van u). 

15- J. W llAinn. Der Vr&ljnt. UntBrsuchungirn Ubvr die nkht.bndunanlsctie Polt- 
Ififln Altlndwni 1, 19Sf. p. 73 I, 92 «. und L. <Qin, bi w«hse!t nriKhm den Lesarlcti 
uod hro^a-^ 


M. 359 

ftndet wobel hawpLs^ichlich diue problLTuatischt LfisarL der 

Twitiriyo-Sadihita^^ zu^ Ei^rt^^ung dime dass Keith auf diB bescrndfinai 
seiTia£jolfiSi£ch-moiph.oIogLi»chen Frfigen dar Wortform liinuta- tkberhaupt 
eUigegangen ware. Von K- F Joiiaxssgns Versuch- IF. 14^^ 1903^ p* 320 tL*321 
o., kann dj g 5 at war m£Jii bckaupt^t wodon, trotzdfim verdient aber ^eine, 
ebenfallfi nocliGUunal von jl“iaut(i- ansgehendcr und mi Sanskrltworle^^ wie 
fttu^dv must^ka- ankniipfeiide Analyse so gut wie kelp Vcrtraucn: eimaal 
interpretiert J.. seinen eri&loa KompoaitiOnsb^timdteil ji-® mit keioem 
WorL Sodann Hst er isomer Anknilpfung mebt etwa die litertiri$di 
frilhesfe dbcrUeferU! Bodcuiune Wetter-, Gewiliorwolke'* zugrundegejegt. 
sondom lediglidi dif* leciltofiraphiseli^^ bezeugto “CyperuJ rotttadus * 
Schlies^Iieh bleibcn die bei dor voir^telienden Analyse Lmwoigerlich sich 
anmeltienden Problems de^v LaulverlmltiiisseLT (Prakritismue, Hyper- 
sanskrillsmiis^ f^hlimdes sowie der Liauldiroitijlogie E^tn zl i rii un- 

berlick^clitigL Angesiehts dloser Dmstimde wird es wohl Uauni Zuiali sein, 
dass dor Auior solbsa’l seine Kombination mil “vermutlich^^ bewertel tmd 
absekbessand meinh ‘'Wo dlese Worter welter unterzubringeu sind, bt nicht 
leicht zu Soweit die ven Th- Benfev liber H. BauTRinorEB und K. F. 

JutiA^^ssoN his zu A. B. Keith laufEmden Bcmllhungont mjt JTmuta- mittels der 
Aufgliederimg ji-mum- ins Beijie zu kommen. Es dilrfte woJal keinern 
vomwiftigeii Zweifel unteillegen, das^ die^e Bemuhungen dk wortge- 
schichtliche Situatipn des Subsitantivs jiTnuta- msgesomt iv^eniUck mehr 
vemebeln als aufkSiiren, ja zu einem guten Teil gerodemwegs ins Grundlojc 
filhnen. 

Festeren Boden unter die Fiisse gewinnen wir mit Hilfe der zwvi 
-letzten Endes auf H. zurilckfabreaden Versuche, jimuia- 

von seinem Kingangsiautbild her zu verstehen. Es stad dies AnsStze Herbert 
pETEES&aNs tmd Wilhelnt Oehls, die jedoch beide vcm Vorgangeni aichts 
wissen, sondern -wie C- C. U?Eu?aBECE tmd A. Deubunj^o- gleichfaUSr 

wenn nueh nur zunnehst weiiigsslen^i als “uoerklart"' otiBehen^^ Peterssoh 
tut dies in sebieti **Ety 7 nobgi^“chen Miszellen" (= Lunds Uuiversitets 

10^ ^uatcHiuliinf / yitimtiTiiiiifn / sj^vatynEdui. und dtT$i, In VI 1, 4- K- bAlt 

j/dfi’alintltidiii lur * t|a^ (KsxTNt nadi^ut^b OburA^tal iJber £tJ^tcd£itLQweid|fcf adt dom Kfirn - 
niBf itar^ vrio wtma irhpfihSpiul«m 

17 , fnarfd-^ f. ‘W CIrss, Ci/perui rDtundiu"^ *'(*ls Nf wdsl 'tMe 

Waral dii^es Gwei'K, F JotiAPFMoa aa.O; imd ttnttfaPtu-, itl, n. npbsl t 

dniK, dmHAA nli riL "ein b&stimmtn v^tuhLLbches Gif if*. Laut Ekkord 

SdlsoaT^ UJQr flrVr bi^iatilct ftiicli iKTl^ita ''Htino Glftpilmize." vontulimid 

WoTie Irrtel J. in dfif ftir ilm cbonikl£iristscii«n W^li* < ‘ma£-To- nb, was Idi 
jncuu^mita nacbdruukhch bezwuiile. 

IB. Ex himilfilt ikii um EKlsaielMinta VI 140^ thwn ""zwiiithen 1235 and 12M** 
n± da*, tlaul bt WloOsmiti, Gesdudit? det indi$cb«a Lilterntiir 3, IflSO, p. ad enlEtan- 
dumm Tot dcs NoraliM'i Kiuchiuir. 
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Aj<skrift, NJ’. Avd. L Bd. 19. No. 0, 1023). wo er, p. 9 (No, 10)* den Stamm 
o4er *jma- an arm^&isches Zubdioi? anschliesst. Da diem 
armeidsche Mateml selsersdia auf idg. b^iert, ^ altmdoarisdifi 

jiinilia- icdoch* wie die folgeriden Darlegung™ ateigen. durch. idg. Labiov^lai' 
cingelcitet wird, muss Peters^ons Anaiyse 4 I 5 umcutrefleod ausgcsdd^den 
werden, umso mehr. al^ er &uch "'^nicht genau sagen" bfino, ^“wiekher 

Begriil m dk Wiu^l • gt- gefciiupEt wiif”. Den labiovekren Aniaut imter 
Ansatz elnes Tben^as * steUi unjrweldeuUg und soviel kb sehe, ak 

crster heraus: Wtlhelm Ajithropo^ lS-19, 1923-1924^ p. 875 bzw. 

876 m, indem er e^Eptesaia E-erbb sowohl simskr. jivA- wie audi die ibm 
naidistverwandten lateiii. uU'^us^ got. qius und liiau. zitiert. Weun 

Oeeil umnlttelbar dara^ dtscn richtig emgeschJagenen Weg aber vcrliisst 
und cLnen vor-idg- Typtis fonn posiuUeri, der seinei^its wjedleniiii mil dexn 
'^cinfadieii Brnnentypus tnak"' f?ifj Metathes^ verw^dt sem und dnrilber 
hinaus auch utxdi Bcziehungen zu den **^Wutxeln Tfiiplii und TiiusfFi hsw* 

D.a.O. vaEgefubrtem idg^yaijeser-idg- Material aufweLsen $oU^ so aitiss die 
Verontwcirtijuig fiir dicse Art Kombinationen im Beret^he ^klcmeotuner 
Wort£chdpfui 3 -g^* a ^ flireni Urtiebor aufgeburdet werdeUi 

Ith £ilr meine Person wmlgstens vcrmeg ihm bierin nicht mekf zu 
folgen, stindem xiehi^ es vor, statt d^m bei der Portion anzusetzen, bis 
xa der um B. GnAjssMAmr, H. Fcrtm^o^ und W. O^tL mil ihrcn TeiUi^ungm 
bzw. imd •gvtm gefulirt haben. Ea kt die Petition der 

Stammbildujig oder, spe^dll fixiertp das DoppeUProblem^ ob es im 
Allindoariscbcn und darilber hinaus -mu- Themea gibti und ob diese aueb 
in einem elnlieiUicben Bedeutungs-Verband xusammengefasst werden kbnnen. 
Die bclden TeiHragea dieses spczielkn ProhlcniB lassen sich 
beantworten. Inncrh&Ib des Altmdoarischcn fichoren hieber; fgvei {VII 20, 
9**) stdmd- "das Seufeen^ angiytlicbes Fleben^' (Gbassmans) oder etwa 
“hruHend* dewmemd'" (pw.):*^ aJtindoar* lilnrafca-* il ^Teuerbrand";^ fgved. 


IDh A. DrawF^^aai, &A.Or p. TT7 o. ptcniH- ist tkr a a ori^ htar 

(iiad dfsiliiilb Von mJr yvp^ fielieg di^f Thcii^im. Audb H. OiitiTaEM-r 

*js.O. 2, iflig , p. 24 m. rnfrLnt: Suff. -mu jimltf Ifih Im AltintJ ^*iin 

0. cIkL "dlfT iur itdmu v^rUtea^Kts^fliiefi ^tymoiogiKliEii KomhmatitmBii (i, UniJOTjiiir)"' 
iilr *‘rtidEita Sidier^ odar besondm ^abr^dicmlichei'' so ^huiol coir djcvti 

Aeiiwrang ubvr Asm von UmxRM^m, a^O. s,v. an rrstef Stidifr vcrglitliciicfi grieck 

^“nmndferUgp gcvdiwalzJg^ Rrtlg pljauteml^* iranig gctedukrllgt- Auch E- Bor- 
£A£4p Diet, dc la 1 jijiiq:ih> Gtixiiju^ (ntiidclberg-Furii 1019), lVh und B- 

UcrncAKH. Etyniult^isciiea Wb. d£3 Gricchisch^ tMCmdim 1^(9)* ^-v. stiirunen, wecui 
ffljc fl iT^it garingEugigfls Bederdton. itL Ducin hAt O. jfsioeb IteEbt: *'Dlc Dhaiup. wxt- 
ftom- bUdtt [Kht tra^wilidile Grundkgo" 

30 - Von DsMBuxinJt^ a-ii 0 . pi, TH (| G 127 ) bI* einEj^ BeiipSftl dca AtugmJS^t 
sdtgefiilin, Db Am^stwi kasm jedodk wk tibsa m mil Biissrrster Trennsdlirfe 
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KrfiTnn-, f.n.pr, eiwe'S wostlichen Zuflusses des Indus, der suit Christiflu 
Lasssk^ mLt dem in Ostaigbanistan, sttdiistlieii Kabul, entspringenden 
Kumitti Ldentifizlcrt wild; altindoar. Jerumufed- m. “Span zum Auffangan 


durch^efuKrt ivtsidfin und llcfctt dmnit onch P i am sprach- wJ* sarhgMchjduUcb f)*B“ 
Miitkfi Atii^bt^uokl: » in Idg. "RoJuir, l irtul i rJir HiMiiivf,” die, wie nunmillkb 

lilji iKP PT i B&bj'gc bei J= poiciiititv, £.dft- Wb. 3.0SS}, 6S o. 

vcTfliudi^ullchen, aIa urtthiilitslier F^uiirbelialteT ^cdicni bat; vci^L hihJi die -in*' BU- 
dun^n bel WAUOC'Po^tairsT^ V^rslaiirhcsdeti Wb. ikr icts- Sprticiicn t (Eitrltii und Leip*^ 
xtg tD 30 >, p. ^ f. a.v, "drkfiissn^ jmaaetlf iusinmnmlraiigjHip einadliliiiaMn^"- 

li^ beiirteiJl MmifrKf M^VimerEn, Kuf^ipfaflsJ^s (jiyrncilogLachfis Wb. dcs AllisdisciMEn 
(Hcklclbcrg I054J^ p. 112 It. dk bifiJier ^eauss^^mn Kambmaiionen s,v^ ulmtikd- mii 
Skopsis. 

21. ladisdie AJkrlhxmuckuftdt 1=^ p. ZT iti.; vgl, aucb HjjtiiTich Zhimeh. 

AlUndkchp^ Lcbelt. l>Le Ctiltur der irtsdigctM Aricr nodi den Efliflliitft dcu^seteUt {BerUn 

p 14 Uri Anhur A- md Artbur BerrUfdule Kzirfl, Vedk ind«( of mia^ 

imd sobj«ct£ I, p laS; Nimdo ^ Hie yecmrsplikal dkiioniLry d Aiidisat mid 

M*diflival IniiLii (Lcwidan p. 105 m tL, E42 u.: A. D pqjALm In ‘Hie Vcdlc 

(Luttddiu 1961), p. 242 O- Wcnn KeiLHE^J™EM PE45f&i«r in winor to slcb. widienst* 
LLchfiJi, apracligeschichllieh abcr bcdttUEPrbch of^ iingenuBcnd fundinrtian Doktor^iseno* 
tito “2u den sldncUi^han C^weegettuntoxi^ C= SJUf KiiiiiMlijrichiinti 4, 1953, 

p, ZIt-234 nnd 3, 1954, p. 1-19)* StJi.O. |k 253 u den FliiwEtintm Knitna^ anter '"ebtige giia^ 
llch nncrklorte Namen^' eim-eiiit fider, ebd- p- i-1 mnint* JCniniti-jtfcliore t« dtfli auf 
-il- nulonienden Huimimen da* njordwe^tlidlEli Itulkii, die “Im SsTisfcrit . . kelnr 
Scideutuna" habeti, so ireflEin beSde Beliauptunprn keln^wc^ ?ti. IJonn Krumu- ksnn 
dnwaiudiriiJ in sftfcfinm klg- Rikkb*™^ duich mrptanloftJ^ch-jmneiolosb^ Differ entniW 
AniLly£€ zuAKmnietu^biacbt wcrden mit den be^ond^T^ im Altnotdiffchm -m- 

fuhreiMien Bclcgto dei idff. 'ttlato) rrtt /. afcruum* tn. 

“Schreier, Sth^kttor", «krain, n. ‘Ceachwlila" neben filter din. AkruTnnicl "Larm'*, nofwcal 
tnundml. iknrmia ^‘itbito hohlcn Ton vcn akfa geben’', nnrdfiies. MkruTHMl '^Getksa. 
Gerlusdi. Gcrikht*’ tmd f^Hh cehrammeln "dwmein'* vomebmUdi genainm wHjhq] 
(liir die Beispiele a. J. PoKOWtVi h,d.Op p StO u.—511 o.j rerdliund HoizminsEW^ VerEJtiebeis- 
des uad et^tonlegietlies Wb dea Altwcstnqriiiscben^ GolUn^ 194^, at tv; FiLK^TOap* 
NoTW^uch-dliilMbw et^Ttologasche* Wb, 2, 19U, p mzh Hnc deni ved. Kruftiu- nttdi 
iwhor»tehi 5 ndc, well Farai triU in aHrioid ^^bredOkh”, daru in flltaacha 

krdm, [L ^'Lffnft, Gescbref' mULgep dtoto LmgobsiriiisJhta romire. Jik UOniwort ka Itdie- 
bevrobri it. MoLmwiStss, AltonullscW fttymologiEclieH Heideiberg 19M* 
p 423 0-)p ^eb auxEellMteMt. Uebcr dk ipaiEwaiicIboltOp relrhhailige Vertretiimg der 
DMtn's *^1* 0> /qertaJ AltindtMiTischen ununriclitet PaKiinriV, as,0. p, 530 il--531 o« 
p. SOT il- 571 tL, wtthrtnd der wtonntiadii; Brffinifi rwlsahrn einsm Fltifimainen tod Bejokh- 
nunf^ des “Schieiena, LAnnens, Tottiu. jo isdauflfi tat, diaa aich weiEoie 

AusliUminato ertlbrlgen (iimnerliln i- Anton Mirrp* Mi^angea Iknile Bckaeq. BnixeUsi 
ISaS p 139 u_—140 o.>. Biduiif vmiehl M- MAffEltOfE** aji.0.p2»9 iscine eigenc 
Eiwfi^ellmc mit kfwS* nn- *^Wumu Kkdu^' ndt “T?**, Uet»r tUe m Knimw- QbfcrUiderto 
dufchiiicimfio Viiriante kf^mu-. dk im Oegsiafftr rdr bo£balteirtumlicbrti Vorlw sangisen 
Anhak iia DMla kmin haij die oaduie Amn 
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dea Peu<tr$j dm deu Heibhohem hervorbrielit*'.®^® Aus dem 

Altiram^diea achliesst sich das auiguiare*^ jungavesluche mmc. gar^mu-, 
“HiUe” Bn* wflhroi^d das Grieclttat!ha beisteuerti 5041 seit Hbmjejr, 
''schtLtf, durclidrijigend. herb, ™-i g^nit 

' eiD Fisch” (Besych; Ngbeoftirm w^^ntfi); Xy^iii*AOii| Ki,i0iiCy>9^ n. pt. 
von PiersQi^en (mil Bexug zii €iiaem eiudetrUg akualbuhett Beieich des 

21L AngcaiciUi cbr adilafQncIfin Fftndiele altindoor, inurmuni-^ icl “ttm; vcTfUm* 
^**^^^** Kehl*^ HUiaAf^ucr^ bmmande HIUbed^ / Jlvrnii4Tii-j f. rt pr, finen Fltiss^ iniisa 
*in uEmittElljates, uuch durch d«i Akifnt ttetvahtleiatatK t3rrlvatiyTiiihiU,tnifl xwiflch£o 
Krutnu- unti krumufed- v«rtrcl«ii wrniiia. yjitrtpl jjudi eoimt Ini Idc. ""do* Wolkn cu^eo 
W'fiSQeri .. die Allen gam dem Brtmien und Si^den viir^llcbj^" (KLue£C-iG^tz£r Ety- 
fiioIogUiJiiTi VTb. dtj" dsiitschfn ^prachu. Berlin D7« Sp. r.n- unter Vei'W^ii au£ 

Ifliidn. Oifjtia, -it, Bt "llUa, Clut, Bswixluns^; aunii gm nhd. Brand / JJraaduinr, Ftwr- 
nu«r untd derg]. nichr m&^ erbinert werdmj. Wenn UsMirB^ec^ pt-sjO. IhV* UhJ: in. 

CMota'^ Prajikild EoamON, Hw K-miTixta dI Jndo-lrjmtiuu t»art 1. Tho K-uiflbu* tn 
life Vtda ftDiJ^ Av«se« (tdi}vig 1911), ii, SI o, sowie MAVKHori!!, hjlO. •.v^ nidbr odcr 
iniodor suYenidiUlch, ad allmduKr, lq-niJtlca~, tn. "rin hnEUinintar Bnum" Ijtiy. Itmmtifcii-i 
^ *9#teiniiaibaunt'‘ iui]cti%ii(ni und filiiilEhntine jua dem .\ltttel-Ind(i«risduni tuiur via 
Qijilcktwarc' wtflusseuen, £o luuui diiae Artniilitfn- ItMighat Fam f ^ljutfi ^ atirr. liuiui'jiubiAt'J- 
*ch*f N^tta- Kin imd niissle «m tiuaninieit mil Zmicr-bzw. litcussruppiefiuqpeii ww 
tu{^l»rud- J Vfiaprd-, Knimu- r Kanrtu- {». WilUbald Kjiukil, Bio KtMmogrBphfi} dur 
Indur Mcli a«n Quelltm doi^lvUi, Uoiut und Leipzig 193». Et«siH<tr s.v.; ■. nueh Anm. 

^ In cddgnn TiikI), bhriflniTl- r -f- faltniJcuri- / bh|i(:un:i (irdL Hinweli Kiirl lipn-iuirnt) 
duf rhH i i lmtipti f^n Saehvcrhall durdb dile aum^-osJatiEtche '^lespa 

xa venitifacliL'ii, wie dJti* FMJ. Kuinx, Ftolo^ldunda woniz in Sena&nt, Anistentam 
l&tS, p. iOS n. iiir den l(■ta^elulllntfin FsQ frorachllct, gmuiii tfbrasDWHiig, wk die In 
ilmm Uciiinii^ vcir-iiliiiidiNii-uchD Ptaanmg JCruntti- / krumvkA- davon beriilm wird. 
In Loai* Rivoijb ^ocitbulaire dit niuel VedLque" CP«ii 1»S4) smdit mnn ktuiavki. 
veiisebcQiL 

23. Nicht beruoluucKtlgt wbrdan eind innuluvlb ds Ali-IndwiKlun : nved. 
CuMtnrl-, m. iLpr. inne* D^omi. dna wnW tds Ctim-uri. (igdt A Ufmiu^scR, a*,0. p, W 
m. = ] 110 b) »t analyiinmt Isl^ wdl « hilE. ven tdtUidaor. vbtr.ucunidjfdnii-, p. "das 
Zuidcmv Juidun Seiner Wunde)” nicfai ip^tml wndan knnn. wnbei dm voii d. W*CKia- 
aAiix4 H. BncHimonB imd Andenm ctnrterla Iratndlwdiiciui Herlninli zunncJui nul sicb 
bcniliwi nmg; idtMou ttunnla-, ad), mid m.. o. “gnitneclivcdl, ii4»»nd; lAttn, v«r- 
Mwrvteea Genlim'’, desfcn MilUtissfuk '-iDid-* teils wennt aejnes SilbeagKnze-Vrr- 
hstidet. talk w«er4i seiner Uuilicban {>m«enkiiz ak mehidnutlg bcurteili imdcn BHia; 
vod. cepinii-, Korruptel stall vapnd-, wobei semaa* BuMtiniu.EDCiEinotr, Vedlv Variaiiia 
% 1332. p. 3B1 U. "tme reading pmbably gelnmn*' kU launerUn aber aticti durch die kor- 
naaiiterte raNetav tecikmk eine gewkae tiebondfgkcii des suakalen Fatmaiu -««* naHe 
selegi wlxxL 

2A ChriitiaB BAanDLOMAK. AlUranlachet Wb. (Strassburjj lOM), Sp. 13T1. CtA. 
r^.; hiabergetosen aum eraten Mid, ereiin aiicK fragenil, iron OuennB, aa.O, Z 1312 
p. 21 m. ' ’ 

21 Bel griadt ut wesen seines Foim-Verbandee ml "puitau- > itmd<>ta 

w^« Annahme ebier Ausgangidmm -JpiojiiJt noch Acinahtne ei«er Enwfakmie van 
PsOt Iter criordiflieh: dk<a leegeo J, B Uomtana, aJLO. p 04 a. und PoittHUfY anO. 
p. 203 u. 
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KniTsdiciis, ICi^tsch&ns, SCnot^cfiSp SicJi]" Riitispcrxis^'j tnorpiho^ 
logisch bemerke man besDiiders die bereiU e, Amu. 19 gcvriiniijjte Paaning 
rfivcd. iiffmii. f griech, oTWfnJAot),» Im RtlckhliLk auf die kleme. 
nkhUdestoweniger abcr fest aiuainmeidjkngcnde Porm-Verbamisgruppc 
der aUindoarisch-aUiranisdi- gricehiscben •me- Tbcmen ergibt aich. von 
selfasi die Fe^tstcIJimg, dass -wie oben gefordort- "diese auch in exncm 
einbeitUchea Bedeutungs-Verband zuaammeugefaast werden kannert"! sein 
atuatives, nicht obei-begriflliches, Zenlmm iat letzten Endes offeneichtUcb 
in einem (Feuer*> Hiiw*Feuchtigkeits*Eilebiiis mit enisprccbeadcni 
akustisdiem Schwerpunkt gelagert. 

J9ie Problemalik der Stantmbildving des aitindaariscluen miisc. jTmuui- 
wird zweekma^g abgeschlossen duich Darlegungeji fiber daa sekundiirep 
denominale, suffixitle Nominalfonnaiis -ta-. Fur $efiie Interpt^rtation Ddlt dan 
GriEcliiscben entacheidende Bcdeutung zu, da daa AlUndoarlsthc, ganass A. 
Debbunneh, a-a.O. p, 588 o. (g 438), scdcbe Funktion dca -tn- “inn- vereinzeH 
imd weniger haullg ak In mehrcren vcrwundten Sprachcn" kenn(, Im 
Griecbisdien nun sind innerfaalb der bierhcr gebfirigen 'to- Bildungan eine 
Anzah] Maeculina iiberliefert^ die zunaebst unter sJch und damacb mit 
ahlndnar, jtmuta- eincn Genus- sowie Bedeulunga.V'trhwijd biideitf der 
cbeidalls emdeutig ist. nur dass dabci eine rein meteorologischr ’Hinung 
unverkennbiir mitachtwinst. Es and dies: vnpfTdj “fallender Sdmee"* 

nayET^ "Eb", nviyETdi "cfstickende Hifio’V .Tuyfid# '‘brennende 
^Ize , eynycrds “T^plen'', “starkej; Regen'" und qiAOyErds 

’■Bramd, Hitze", Dank \l^i]hel[a Scrulze. KJeine Schriiten (Gottingen 1934), 
p- 75^ und 129 sovrie Eduard Schwttzeh, a.a.0. p. 501 o. lieaat bekanntbeb 
die spezieilc Funktion solcher Idg. ‘-to- Nomina augmentaliv, und W. 
SewuLZK Imi bereits 1908 im gleicbcn Zusammeaihang auf griech. w^-rdi. 
iiL ^ Adler /{atein. orb, f. "Vogel'' wie lucht minder auf lilau. .vitkas 
m. Wolf /^btau. ndkalas, m. ■'Werwolf' oufmerksain gemadik “Das Suffix 
-et<». cbaraklerisiert offenb«r den Adler ak grossen Vogeb den Werwolf ak ein 
besonders furchtbares Wesan'* (a.a.O, p. 75*)* Das Faiit oT^ibi sidi an 
dlesem PunJete des Ged&nkenganges eigentlich von selbst. Es trili emeu(. 
HUT diesnui mit wobJ zwingender Argumentation, in einem Stammp • jmit- 


2*. n^ptw,0enit.^i<ig)of, m. '’Konig” Ut Lekiwan aus dwn t-ydiacheii: J. H. frorr^ 
fefcO. it V, sowto Ediutd SatwnM, Ctrioduachc GnmmuiUk t tMundum mO). p. 
W m. P. La rotnuitka das twnu tn Crw aneu-n fPa™ 13311 liefert keb* 

tikttie A^yw der -ma- 111001011 (#. Jedoch a. n. O. p. m sflu (iber db "ofemiuiee em- 

uaumUque' de* Paarcs Dm obige Material tit pntnonwBm aus Kkeibcb* 

^-Loexot, Bticklauiiicn Wb. d#r ^rlechiichen Spracho (GEttio^ 19W), p. S3< L 
sp von 1. u.- a, Sp. von 1. 0 . > r . 
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hovjor, der -ohjic dnss wir die sprschgcs^ihichtliche Logik zu liberfordem 
hrauchen^ sovieJ wie *'WoIke" hcdeutet imd aiigmeialfitiv^ woiiir das 
^iedoi^eh-Utauische Materi^ hinreichezide Burgscheft bloteir durcb 
dcsonunales " mrBEdciitung "WeUer-i Gewilterwolke'^ angereichert 

wild. Die dcF Brklaruxig h^hJi bfidiiritigf^ Lwgung Thcma-Vi&kals -u- 
ist enlweder tm^h liineisaiiiiidoaristlienL Analogieji (der -dro-| n!a- 

usw. Thwen) cder -mich ULberaeugender- gem^ BaageseliEliE^eii dcr 
idg. Kla&se zu beurteilen. Deiui dieter liegeo, vw die iiltindDarb»!h^ 

bdtosilavi^-griechisckfni und besonder^ rekhlialtig im. Laleinkcfaea 
vertrctenen Mateiialien^ beweLseii* dmxdiweg -u- Nomina als Aib?ga^gst>asl^ 
zugnmdo. 

Wa$ aid die vorstehend Yorgetr^gene ?;weifache Slammbildimgsanaljse 
Doch einfiD Rest''Ati$p™ch auf Bertlciksitliiigimg Imt, slnd ein paat 
Ecnappo Betrachtiingen £ur Frege, wclcher JetzterrelelibEire Kern in dem 
altindoarischen Substnntlvtim jitnilfa- atwke, Betrarhlungi^, welche die 
eiPgang^ chfirakterisierton Versuche der oinheimlsdi^ indLsdiea Graimnat^c 
und LejcikograptiJe nsjch einmnl niifnehinen %v'o1J&fi, bieb^t grundsUt^lich von 
der aituativen Einheitlichkeit dcr boi Pokoks^y* a.a.O. p. 4t&7 o. —470 u. in 
fiinf Lemmata anfgespaltenen ^y«ei(a) / nxisgelien?® und in^gesamt 

daiinn^ da&s nJtindoar, jlmfita- auch dhltnniiis3dg fcelnesweiis so i^olinrt 
da^teht, wie es vLelleLclit angOfilchts dor TnlssgUiekten Vertunbo eben jener 
Vaiynkafm]LB5 den Anscbein haben kunnte* Zugicieh vealaufen diese 
Betrachtungen nicht ohne Ueberra^^^iung. Demi b<>seugt uns merk- 
wiirdigeru^eise das gleiclie Allindnarifcbc!! rKach zwei ondere SuL^lnntlvat 
und flic-, m,, die man geiade ’^egen Ihrer Bedeuiung 

'^Schbuiih" kaum wlrd woHem Beide Vi^rden ven 

PoKOBKTj, a.a.O. p. 469 auf ^g^ii oder in der NnlbiuJe •fniit 

ZQrilckBefiihrt. Die gleiehe Nyll$tufn nur vennehrt um das von 

PoKOHNT und Andemn so genannle *'m*Porn£ians*\ tritt abnr. nidit minder 
merkwOrdig, nocb emnml as anderer St die auf: in dcm zum Niederdeutschen 


37 , Hioher bspvr. attmdDBr. ablW-, m, ^natrictar'*; ba.!to«|ftv^ ■ n, 

Trog'^ (e, Erliih Bcmekcr, Starischas etyitLiil,ufbchu9 Wb. 1, HcidcUber^ 1D34, 
p, 5t9 m4t ikay. Einfmastme 0&iT^i4t Cu. Ormmmr Linfftia Pomanlamia b i^» P- 
230 Eowi^ 1950, p. 285: to. "^Wcbklege"; lateln ai^tUiu ‘’hjelltEntod^ 

scbfpdfi^ditjg, drutlich auflgflpragr^ wm^tvz *'gdiorar, hlrnUtu “^etnippljL rank irtadieUje’', 
cMtyruj ''irafgeftaUr^ fHbAfiiu ’"arogetcUt'^^ pcrOtt*rti^ rt “Spiesg"^ und vdiarut 
gombt. Ecdrtht'V 

SS- I>as Aktloiusyndrcni besteht itis fotgmdcB Stik'ken (mil PoROffMY* 
tungunptben): Gewalt, gewaitsatm 

flinachlksKo, einpler^n Mflffen, jflimnfifij Lcbtin^^^^Haut, YtiU 

(immiLtfiibar too dam ia Hage geuiinurienm Tarr, damach von der 
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gehbrigeiif mancheii Arckaiamiia be^'ahreiiden Wcstfaliscben, imd awar in 
Verbum kmlmen "'kranki^in^* sowle item Adjektjviim fcuxirricli|j| 
''vBnveiclilidit*'r^ L^t die munilLelbar an das allinctourlsche jfmdEfl- 

enkniipfcnde morpiiolDgisehe EigentUmlichkeit niLiilijMc:h.feii, weil das in 
der Nnjnmnlhiidung d& gesaniten *gttErji{5} BereichES Auss&t^i sparlich 

erschcint,^® So giit dies in wimibgUdi nCMih ladberem Grade vm den 
Bedeuiuugent Friedncli Woeste bucbt m seinem der westfali.«theii 

Mundari^’ fNorden und Leipzig p. 153, Sp- r.u.- und die Neubearbdturifi 

durcli £Irich Noheeneeeig (r^ntden imd Leipzig 193D) tuidert doran nicbts- 
fur ^^verweidiJicbl, der dessen kbrper leinjit naohteillge cmHUsse 

erh^t^T dazu fur IctsTmen “kraoklidij iscbwkcJilinlj seLn”. Dlese Angaben"^^ 
werden durcb emfin Sprecher eben Dialcktes dalUngfehend ergdnzi. 

dess ostBlisch (Cegend von Hildffiiheim) fcvoimen ibin seit seiner Kmdheit 
als Verbuin aunb luit der Bedeutung ^l^egidirlljclLKi, unterdrltjeki^ Jaulcii 
hervorbringen (von Hunden) tmd unzufrieden herumndrgelti (von kTninefi 
Kindem)*^ geldufig seL tleberdcnkt man diese Angabeii and in ihnen 
wiederum den akustischen Schwerpunkti den kunmen mit der n, analysierten 
idg, Gmppe Unmer aoch gemein hal, dann E^t m.E. sehwer^ die 

wirklich auEallcnde ^emantische Farallcle unterdriLckem din zwisdten 
altindoar. jtmuUt- “Wetter-* Gewitterwnlke^V kieftnciig “vcrwetcE- 

ikht'' mid nbd. W'olke/welk iich atiftut. Sie wild zwar vtm Carl Darling 
Bock in seinem *wie hicr so auch sonst vieje Fragen oJTeiilaas«Lfldcn- 
“Dictionary" of selected synonyma in the principal fndo-European Innguagcs"' 
(Chicago 194^)4 p, flS t (*'1.73 Cloud") nicht gebracht und ist, soviel 
womgstens ich sebe* auch asders^vo blsher niehi nufgestellt worden^ hat aher 
trotzdem zwei keineswegs vcrachtcnde Ftirsprecher aul ihrer Scitei 
einmal die tni pw+ No. 5*7 (z.T. aus der emheintischeu LexLko* 


39. WAUE-paictiH^fT, q_ilO. i, um, p. GIS < 1 . bw, PoJSOflJffT. iUi.0. p. ^TO m. 

30. So ^ B. in ftliindaar. fmiji-, “CTtb^rijeffleJiliieit^^ dsmx r^*ed_ iiman-j adj. 
*'9U?gTcic!]^ tiberlegen*^ (in deia ^ '"ttnvarFtindli'eben und scIUbih ktin^nilen W^tern 
Hymtiiu X 306^ Pa^n K. F Geldnorp aui d«n diW 2itst -y. a. O. % p. 35S 0 . 
-saHickg^t, la33( den V^^ri iibtrlumpc uniiberKtict. wiihrprtd U. Otacs^EffKr H- 5:- O, p. 339 
cliten fillKtantivi]i:h^ Stomin jAfUdi- vorak^t uri:l dm liwtrUimLpiol 

dutch "mit BitghoXtigkedt'^ wiedcrft[bt>. Wie dem aujdi aein nurg^ l^dcnXnlls athtint tnif 
crwiig-puswert. dass jitnOOi^ Belnnm^ der Sanne mad (nut ksikoBnipbificb) Indraa 
darin sebw ErkL&rung findei 

U. Ergfnimjd etd mif nhd, Khviwimtin ^^Uumtln" (*- B, PinL, DwirtiEhjJ^ Wh, 
Halle/Sa&le 1933*^ p. 4T2} sis ftclmworl m nift dpjdL kudnLsn *"kraiikll<3i, sthwScIilJch iULru 
i 4 ii^xuFrii?deo li*rumDoritebi" hingcwEitsEn towie suJ Jiltcngl. tflDinlafi < • fifw&i, "h^multir- 
lumgfln (von a, O. 2> 1027, p. o.; a. Dnm&ntlich au^ 

F* Holthatthes^ All^ngllechcs et>Tnologi«bea Wb Hesdelbttg 1934, 295 lu Mwie 

Ju Bosworra-T. N, An Anghi-Saxert dbuemAry % Oidord 13SS, p, S04, Sp. t- u „ 

dfixu du ^^upplezccm^i O^dnrd 3921^ P- 702, Sp. Sp. L mj. 

34 
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gruphie) belgehrachten florisUccheB Bedeutungen -Lepcocercia aerrata, 
S-iUffo. foetidni I'omiulua-^** sodaiin abot^ Hag den altindoanscb^n 

Ssciivorlialt atifachlif^^nde etlmographi&ch^^ mJEL viel zii wenig 

gewiirdigte Faeltun^ dasa Wolketi welkcn, W€il aie ak P fluni pn, •romehnillch 
ab^ ak Gebiiscbt auTgcfasst warden^ die im Sich-Abregnen verwelkao.® 
Es liegt imhe, niit dieser uiizweifelhaft h ochaltcrtUmliehen M^taphcr die 
ainguUire AltertUtnllchkejc in der Stanimbiidimg des altiudje^l^ch^ tnasc. 
fimuta- kausal-^geneUscb zu vierbtndea. 


32. Itvm m. **Ltpat>ci!rci$ getta m; tUaj Guxkwmrt*' (|W.) und ^ 

tu **Cumima Amh^tdi odcr Eemicbel'^ (ebd.)^ 

53 ' i*ti krK in tnoinoi '’Bpecimen ebou atymologUicb-* itcm&sioiogischen 

Grundrlma^ 6m (AU-, Mltlel- und p, SSB m, imd I. (dea 

drufifcrygiafi Mi_) gBEoift hflbt, dcr Uckm Gmrn!, nkbl. wle Swra-Gmi, il a. O. 
Wotk« tndg ifuiinfffu lifisi iVettgemixirwis iron iKirma KUtoa, In akh iMt 
Wolka dbregnctep lM;»Uiiuni twundOTji die Wcit^ ab 'dia lu 1 >ezaidin^"\ 



LEXICOGHAPHICAL NOTES ON CATURANGADIPIKA OF SCTLAPANI* 


BY 

E. D. Kulkarkt. PaOTia 

ak^tamitra aa ally who la unhurt, 

sgastyavaoane nJS.lD s statement or words of A^astyo. 
agralco^aga mhi. 3.9 placed in a square next to Its front eornor (on the board 
of chess). 

aghalitgitita ni.l6.20 a particular situation in the game of chess, a situatian 
when two pieces (in the game of chess) ere obstructed by one piece is 
coiled ophoFagHdCa. 

n.5.6 an mdigestiou in the form of ignoronce. 
tdipromfida Tn,5.8 a ereat mistnlte. 
otfmflTiHitva n.4,5 extreme interest in, 
atiyatneno ind. 2.3 with great efforts, 
adhomatdbha m.l3.T incurring of the sin. 
onyn^n ra mA2.11 another's hand or possession, 
axyndniio niS3,15 another throw (in the gome of chess) * 
ettyohaneua n. 14.17 the act of striking another pdeee (in the game of chess), 
apohdrya mfn. 122 to be carriod off or captured, 
epitrnatha mfn-142 not being in its proper place, 
ornkjiryd tnd. 4.3 without earing for. 
ori m.lT.15 an opposite party (in the game), 
anodheya mfn. 292 to be understood, 
fttrasdidnatah ind. 18,19 in (one's cm^i) place or position. 

{tiauedfita m.l8A2 an end of the state of impurity, 

aiwiJcorffmrtJitto mfn- 5.16 occupying the square of the horse (in the game of 
chess), 

o^fdtoyfht f.2.9 a chess-board with groups of eight squares, 

orondhi m.6.1 an absence of euphonic Junctloiyjf final and initial letters, 

otmcbolo n.4.7 one's own force, one's own piece (in the game of chess). 

4 -f- \/nt- 12.7 to capture, 
d -j-lOAO to ascend, to occupy, 
dryadfil mfn. 1T.16 noble-minded. 

L Tho vccatiT«i lo flita pajwr a» not wwrdod by MomD-WitLiAJiB in his Sam- 
aJerit-Bn^h UktionaTr or it n few ^>f Ui™ oecor, they m mot iiwd in their tcehnJral 
BMHft litm. The fiewMa relate tq niimbra nf p»«m ofti Wms of the text edUrd by 
Prof, lid. Gbobh (1B3Q). 
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dvniiiiikntxm ttSJT necessity*, InevltabliUy* 
ind. 14.11 

flifts min. 12.7 decUr^. 
u^hd f* 21,14 out. striking (?) 

nfhdJcdle Ind, !3.9 at the time of u^Tid, 
itid. 22J til] the end of ufkd, 
iiflUibab ti53.3 m iijJw piece (in the game of chess), 
ifibita mfn. 12.5 stepped oat^ struck or knocked down, 
tittainn mfn, 42 superior, powerful (a chess piece) « 

TidpArnramaTia n.S.fi vomilkig in the form of a stntemenL 

ekoko^ho ti.S.lS one or single square (on the chess-board) « 

ekopu^iia min. lO.G oneFold. 

ekatob’ ind €.17* one by onOp ^cvarally^ 

ekedano nH22.14 one throw (in the game of chess). 

el^abald 11.13.4 one single chess-piece. 

kntrn ttl 20.1 an elephant (in the game of chess), 

kartf mfn. 6.12 a player (in the game). 

mS.lS a kind of position in the game of chess, a position when a 
player has lost all pieces^ Is called 
kffhcjt 48 to sown eixlent* 

kufijara n-3.1 an olephnnt (In the game of ches) . 
key^ m2.18 a comer (oI the chess-board) . 

n,3J2 two squares in the corner (o! the chess-board), 
konapada n.L5.2 a comer square (oh Um ebes^bosrd) , 

hS.lS a pawn in the comer (of the chess-board). 
koT^lm mfn. 8,6 occupy in g the square at the comer (of the chsis-hoard) i 
koftbcica n.l4.M a chess square. 

ko^habnla n.l320 a piece occupying the chess squarop 
ka^ha^htui&aTa ti.t320 a piece occupying the chess square. 
kf^4^blutitgfi ni.23.1T breaking up or end of the game. 
kto4^ m5^13 a place or square (on the chess-boardL 
\/fcWliI- 7.12 to strike. In capture, 
kh&fitUTTt ind. 7.14 to strike or capture, 
khddya mfn. 7J4 to be struck captured* 
khdra m. 9.2 a kind of captuire in the game of chess.* 
pdja m.3.1S an elephant (in the game of chess) . 

pajotmpclcaranii nAD.U a means of three elephants (in the game o£ chess) p 

2. Cf. bahtlh nartt iadA b^a^7«t* (CD tfJO), Also d. 

pSreha ledJboMtpimSi bhiv^i^ rhjJiAwtiujli bTiau'aty ftw tm 

fCD IS. 17-2a>. 

3, Cf, pfcifr ‘pTn itMfqJbbaiw bufarri w pripyait d«tafb (mntai^A m mukhilaii 

cu etst cv (CD. Ik. 1-7)* 
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gajoiliKtndini n^O^O a pair <if dephants (in the game of . 

g«jabiit<Uiana 0.19 an obstruction of the elephant (in the game of i:faess). 
pajasoiiiTnulche iad< 4.20 in front of an elephant (in the gsme of chess). 
giit£)fufka mfn . 14.6 000 having lost one's life. 
ganym mfn. 6JJ superior. 
pnrbFta ni.4.10 protection, union. 

mfc. 15.2 to be assailed or struck by podba. 
gadjidvat* f.15.1 a kind of pawn.'* 
pautamajciiMcna 0.20.10 a statement of Cautaina. 
patita'nuibhdstta n.14.6 stated by Gautama, 
peutamauacona n.5JL4 a statement of Gautama, 
grandtaetd innfa- 22.10 one knowitja the iSatm. 
gi^mgabhdfcl f,9.3 a village or local dialect, 
gbeiatrapit n,9.14 three polntE of an attack, 
ghdtaduoniltia n.16.19 two points of an attack. 

-\/ghdtay' 0.21 to strike or capture. 

gh&taghita in.3J.9 an attack and tounler-altaek. 

glidtitum ind. 7.9. to strike or capture. 

cafurtn^o nJ.3 a kind of chess played by four parties, 

euturttiigo n.11.7 a ki»fl of vietocy in the game of chess (— eoliitoil ?>® 

cotur«i*gafert<lu f,l,S playing at chess, the game of chess, 

oatumhgcpaddhati f.3.4. N. of a work, 

CfltumnoopoddharilcdrB m.8.9 the author of the work of CaluraAgopaddhofi. 
oaturgunatue nJ.1.10 the state of beir^ forefold, 
ectu^kd n.3.1 a throw of four (in the game of chess), 
catu^iica ynfn- 8.7 a throw of four and five. 

eotuTdjt 12.10 an aggregate of four kings; a particular position in the game 
of citess, a poaitlon when one king cnpiuccs three other kingii.* 
coturdjikdle ind. 19.1 at the time of coWtiaJI. 
eacurdjibliango m.19.18 disturbing or frustrating nt coiurtijl. 
cotuTdjibhanpdrtbom ind. 20.18 for the disturbance of cattirfljt. 
cdlayitvd g.5.13 having moved. 

Dflliin TY^fn ft.fi maved^ 

cintayittid g.17.2 having reflected or considered, after proper deliberation. 


4. Cf. nBufcalM MtibS uutfA riliiNW! kticlmo vndt, 

(CD mffpadttrthoih Wtuld rtji riijffRafh lumtl pdriaftPd, Mfuratior ttdd tbiipn 

vShnyiK eetinvttnam (CO. Hi!), , , 

& Cl irfdl/ttmdiu iiTpe VMVa weldl/e M arpetrayinn. jmipwott n 
ciita«il twW bJwvet (CD. IC. lT-18). ntfutwlivo afpinfa Jwtea Mturtjr UnM fckawrt 
IIS), cHWiijt etrirdji n* (CO. IM>. 

catuMJI ta fotpoekm. Wtflwsts rra wa (tt wtyflutjwdQTri nfpd (CD. IS. S-S), 
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cbcttum md. 7.3, to remo^ the obstructioii (In the of ches^),. 
j^twIoiTitcana il 20^21 e statement of JlbMa^ 

VfWtay* 17J3 to cast a throw (in the game of chess) , 
todabhat^e ind. 7.4 in the absence of that, 
tantiai/fl m.19,4 that policy or procedure, 
tori L2J15 a boat (in the game of che^K 
indi 2^15 after that. 

titfedlifeom ind. 12.9 at once, immediatelyp 

turaiAgomo [n.3Jl a hor^ (in the game of chess). 

tttrva mfn. 3.6 a throw of four (in the game of chess), 

iTfiyn n,3j! a throw of three (in the game of chess). 

tydkn.'d g^.20 having avoided^ avoiding. 

triico (vX) sXiX a throw of three (in the game of dieis). 

trihoflhaAra tj.311 a group of three squares (on the board of che^) , 

mfn. 14.18 one idaying with th ree jKiwns (m the goiiie of chess), 
rhot^a 22,10 a perticiilar sUuotlon in the game of chess,' 
doAs^e imf. 213 In the south, 
dattvd gs4.11 having sscri&CDd, 
dottva (with do^am) g.9A3 tiaving Imputed a tBult 
dnriayitx^d g_9J having seen, having surveyed- 
cLiiaka iLl4Jt4 a throw of ten (in the game of c!hess), 
dniadm^a (m) 23.12 lezi do^ai four hours), 
dntwi n.3.9 a throw (In the gome erf chess), 
ddTtadv^CTidi^a n.22Ji9 two thro\!ra^ 
divt/amdllAcd f.313 N. of work, 
d^ai^niiula the best amoug the gods, 

do^ jxl 9.S a dlffl nilt y^ 
do^atraya nSM three faults, 

dvot/a n.32 o throw of two (in the g^e of chess), 
diHrdtJfttii mfa* 18.4 two-fold, 
dvohttrfho mfn. 6.6 of two kmds. 

dbonodhdnyfiiaunira n.24.12 want of money and grain, 
dhartnojna mfn. 4.19 skilled in the rules (of the game). 
dhcrmin mfn 17.16 know^ing the low (of the game), 
dhcd/tl (f) 20.8 a particular situation in the game of chess.* 
fuzlrorfi f.3>lT a naval attack (in the game of chess)* 
noj/afah ind. 19.12 according to the policy. 


7. Cf. fli iHnoirt dattiJA tv dat^i M 

elc*iMt tad baZatn^ ufMrh «S (u rd^v(id ddiliaTH tu ^Lofavet^ iad^ tFinJbitin 

vijmy&d in (rnralJwnjida viduh (CD 22. 7-14). 

8. Cf. pmv-cic ifodt rdi^al cm kornun- t»ifulfidimtrtr bitacet diiaiirfUih ddadh^t 
(CD. 20. 7-n}. 
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nirtlo^a mfn. T.15 haxnd^. 

niflcanjoiuitiMidariaTiit a display of security of portion. 

»i to stiike or capture (in the gaine of chess). 

Rfputiiraatfiu [n.Z.5 the best amoiij; the kings, 
nfpcttiuya lulO.lT three kings (in the game of chess), 

RfpArakfaim r. 6.9 protection of u king (in the gume of chess), 
ttf 7 KiiTUf|ha m.7-4 the best among the kings, 
nrpaaBtttnna in.10.4 the best among the kings. 

n.3.14 a particular favourable position of the pieces in the gome 
of chess.* 

nfpdlcT^fi^haT'tpa m.l3.T a loss of ui^Mkr^ja. 

nrpdkfftahhongatua o,12J.7 a stale of destrOi'ing or losing nrpafcr^fa. 
notikd f^.lB a boat (in the game of chess), 

■naidoStqr^a n.3J^5 a favourable position of the pieces in the games of chess.'® 

naufcdcct'utfai/a ii.l6,4 four boats (in the game of chess), 

naulcdtraya n.1612 three boats (in the game of chess), 

navloddvaya il 16.15 two boats (in the game of chess). 

pancake n^.l a throw of hve (in the game of chess), 

po^ n.lO J a kind of coin. 

ponys u.10.6 stake, bet. 

patti m.6.U a pawn (in the gome of chess), 

patticotit^fai/a n,2.1B four soldiers, four chess pieces, 

pattipraueifl m.3.17 the pawn-promotion, a particular situation in the game 
of dlfiSS-^ 

IMirabeld n^A a belonging to the othef party. 

ptirttra5ffisad/i« m. 11-9 capturing ihfl king belonging to the other party ('m. the 
game of chess). 

parn^hM^oji^hikdra m,ll.& an ownership of the throne belonging to qther^s 
(kings) in the game ot chess, 
posetmotoi^ ini 2.14 m the west 
pfltmsfhfl mfn. 143 being in its proper place, 

pdpctg^ro^to mfn. 41D one who is In. danger of being defeated (in the gome)« 
pdpohr* mftt’ 15*16 removing the aiiL 
pttSTnahnmonu inJ9-T the grandfather Manu^ 
imTipartfitn mfn* 5,9 wishing to have a aucoess (in the g&mfi)» 
putrapautn^td f*34.16 a condition of being under the influence of sons and 
grandsons. 


Cf J^fatroi^v $fiti tvrrljo ftiirmffjo is* litifVBi nlm* UM t}ahld£viskJ^- 

iCty tflflcfiJiJlcam mt fwtiWtv (CD. 13. B-IOJ^ 

30, Cf. mml^frnyaiJk lusi* anviinttoiti ett IrtfniM, niit£k4lir9¥«tn tcLim proKtttin 

CCD lA. 12-133- 

U. Cf. mlpedatn ponEpirwcJa^ (CD SJ^T). 
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puruae<iti ind. 2J3 is \h& east^ 

puirabab ti.23.2 former or Urst piece (Iti lim game of ch^)- 
pUrv^auca siZiA iontiiii‘ kriipurity* 

J™4“Vp“*- to place ^ put 
prain£^doay(t n. 20.13 tv;o aythorities. 

|>rdroc^aj^nr initu £0.9 one tr^'ing to make an efitrance. 
prerueiialfdle tnd. 11,13 at the time oi entrance. 
yraveicibhOr'^a ttlI^.U disturbance or frustmtion td entranoe- 
praoeiabha^aja min. 13.17 proceeding from tbe diaturbsinco or frustration of 
entrance, 

prcmeiabbaftgdrthani ind. 13.14 for frustrating or repelling an entrance, 
pro-)-13.4 to obtain (by capturing a chess piece) , 
pt^TTidnpdbbnzra mBlO absence of authority, 
protcAim mfn. 18,2 movedf entered, 
bdla n.3,13 e chesa piece, 

balnghdtetxe n J,19 the act of captuiing a chess piece. 

baldduandua n.22.19 two chess pieces. 

holasaniumt^a im23-17 collection of dies^ pieces. 

hoJahATiaTia n.9.fi the act of capturing a chess piece- 

boldglidtn iUpTJB a pardculnr ^tuation of pieces in the game o£ chess,^ 

bdhu min, 6^6 superior, 

boAuldbAntd £.9.19 the state of having great gain. 
bdlabodAdrtAirm inA 2321 for the understanding of the ignorant, 
biddha mfn, 9.10 obstructed. 
btndhnTm n,622 obstruction. 

bindhanaccAcdanfi n^lS.C removal of an obstruction, 

^ybfndhnt/- 621 to obstruct (a chess piece)« 
tnfa c.11.8 central idea. 

bfhiznfuiulbd f,3.15 a favourable position of pieces in the game of chess,^ 

bendAnm ind. 7.15 to obstruct 

bendhr mfn. 8.5 a captor of a chess piece, 

hraJtifioJtafp^ £2,2 the greatest defeat (In the ganie)^ 

bhiipa nL.ll-T a king (in the game of chesa), 

hhUpati dlSJS a king (in the gsuno of chess). 

bArcmodhliTamarngunjita mfn. 12 having a humming noise of hovering bens. 
Tnoternpaja m.4.l0 an elephant (in the gome of chess). 
madht/abaJn ixS.S a chess piece in between two other pieces, 
tnohaddo^oii^a nd9.13 the state of having or inoumng great fault. 


tZ CL tdiofva okAinAt p&Ttha bAndhana^ ret rnmmthi^jn, vtitmpya |fl trl^pltc 
m pdmliiva <CD 7. IT-lfiL 

13. Cf. upavlfteTR tv val tth/inam CofiPfspoiH Hlvilavf iuiu}Gdcflli.e||ayfltit knyait 
1)01^ HduJbi^ tiauJkdctUuf^lpani tuya b<hanysl« (CD IE. 3-5}« 
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maltodi/atncnR iml. 4.B with great efforts. 

mahobola in,4,l a superior chess piece. 

ftuthiihaktva 11 . 20.2 the state of being a major chess piece. 

mohlpati mJA.20 a king (in ilie game of dicss) ■ 

frviltJod f.4.1T N. of B work 

mttni n.4,8 an ally (in the game of chess). 

7 r»itrcpafc?o m.lT.U (he side of an ally (in the game of chess). 

Tnitrobola ti.TJ5 a chess piece of an aUy, 

mitmmja m.12.8 a king of an ally (in the gome of a chess). 

mitrordiapoda n.lO.S a position of the allied king (in ihs game of chess). 

mitroiatTu m.8.12 an enemy of an ally (in the game of chess), 

milroshhhdsnna n,lO 10 a ihrone of nn allied king (in the game of chess), 

misra m.20,11 N. of the author of Cottiratiga 7 »ddh«(i. 

rntnomdro m.1312 an useless affair. 

TirtnaTnernttm nl316 ibe atate of being an useless affair, 
munipronito mfn. 24.1 stated by the sages, 
mtldhajntut nt.24.11 a foolish or Ignorant person, 
myta tofn 18.2 dead, captured (a chess piece). 
mrtnvflf? f-152 ft captured pawn (in the same of chess), 
niattrei/ohalo n.17.18 a chess pietsc of an ally, 

-yotthhanpa m.ff.tS spoiling of metre, 
j/ama m.3.1T N. of an author, 
ynmavacofto n.8-15 a stntetnent of Yama. 
pdjSatjallci/atjflCflTm n.18.8 a sttatemeni of YSjnBvalkya. 

1 /uddho n.2.16 fight (in the game of chess) - 

idjftleoftJiMfJin mfn. 15.3 standing in or occupying the square of a king (in the 
game of chess), 

Tujiifmyfl n.11.1 three kings (in the game of chess). 
riTjadnaya n.U21 two kings (in the gome of chess). 
rSjan m2.15 s king (in the game of ches). _ 

rfijftpodft d. 10.3 a king’s position or square (in the game of chess), 
^joatthtmikhcualtko f.3.)5 a pawn which is before the king (in the game of 
chess). 

TmiohoidM g.3.U having crossed or passed over, 
lotipfiwiiri g.3.12 having crossed or passed over. 
vmiiiabTiatHi m.lS.lS los of the family or clan. 

unkndft 112-20 (=raWn'?a*f«fl*>' , - , t* 

wafccddvflkft^ f-2‘1® ® particular aituntion of pieces in the game of chess, an 

assault. 


14. TJi» £orm i* wip5ni»i™- 

15. C£. TtrtufifcfriBA (CB Ucj. 
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vacanakramenQ led- 2^0 according to the rule or statmuait. 
rcJik&nCara (n) 8.13 another pawn (in the game ol ch^}. 
vofi 13.1 a chess pawtb 

va^fnauled 13.19 the pawn and the boat (La the game of chess), 
vodluihandhana ti.24.12 death and impiisonmeol. 
vadhpa mfn. 17.10 to be captured (a chess piece), 

nejimedhSyuta*^ mftx 24.8 having (the fruit) of ten ihotisand horse'saciLfices. 
lidme ind. 2.18 on the left side of. 
vi+V^^ 15.12 to prescribe. 

nidhtnifedha m. (du}.24.2 precept and prohibition. 

mT.3 on opposite party (in the game). 
ntpof^fapFt^taTia n.lU.2 capturing enemy^s chess pieces 
cipmfiatpa f.5.3 {— brahnuiharyiL). 
ttilaiiphya g,3.8 having crossed or passed erver. 
npOsimtihha n.24.11 the mouth of VySsa. 
wy&iavvicaT\9 il 7.6 n statement of VySsa, 
vyfiaasflrtwm^ n.l9J,7 a statement of VySsa, 
vyoaosiamirita n.7,5 a stmemeiit of Vyafla. 

iatm na.12.6 an adversary^ one of the opposite party (in the game), 
satnirtijo in.17.l8 a king of the enemy (in the game of chess), 
iiilapd^ m. 1.3 N. of the author of Caturodpo^pflrA. 

^uryddhilcya nJl.9 superiority of force or valour, 

frajpodo ii.3.14 a particular advantageous position of the pieces in the game 
of chess. 

foffhapada il 13 J9 a .particular situatioi] of the pieces in the game of ehes.'t 

Sof^hopoddnvita o^ 10.13 having rix positions (on the chess board), 

fkUTfidod in.9J2 (— fcMro). 

som/erta mfn, 11.22 captured (a chess piece). 

saddeatOfiTho mfn. 81 to be In a critical podtion, 

ssdhalc 11.8.3 a superior chess piece. 

sand-u^s g.24.2 having found fault with, having criticised. 

strmdiifehya glL12 having drawn. 

samprapta mfn. 8.12 become available. 

aamhhavya g.241 having well treated or considered. 

sim?akdmaphaItt|iniio mfn, 2.2 giving the fruit of all derires, fulfilling all 
dedres. 

sarvabctlo n.411 all army, all the chess pieces. 
sarooBoinpa m.1829 an entire force, all the chess pieces. 


36. Thfl fonrAtJen of ihn fompoiiiid La 

IT. Cf. uafUodoiaih pul^ vraj^tj pufT 

dad! kofifAabalgffi ndi^irt (CD 13. 
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ii.8,3 tho state of a cntical poshTon. 

afniTiossiui ilX14 b particular situation of pieces in the game of cbess.*" 
siiftlaisaiuilicdle litd. 15.17 at the turuj of stiiihdsitna (in the game of chess). 
smthdsanaiilia^it m.17.21 di«Uirbiag or fnistrating of 4iriiJmse>wi (in the gams 
of chess) > 

suoi/avosthfi 1.24.1 a proper procedure. 

send, f.4.7 an army, pieces in the gome of chess. 

stnica mfn. 23,22 hmghiiig at 

swttkli/arfljabala a piece of one's alfy-hing iit the game of chess, 
stjapadosthn mfn. 11.6 occupying one's own positioii. 

.sttabotn n.4.2 one's owa chess piece. 

si»tn!ja in.12J one's ovm king (in the game of chess). 

eralpa mfa. 6.6 inferior, 

hafh4t ind. 9.4 immodistcly. 

hatpddulofo in,9.13 a fault such ns capture and the like. 

Vlmn- 3.9 to strike or capture (a chess piece), 
hanaiu n.9.7 the act of capturing (a cliess paece). 

Itontaoj^a rnfa 6.7 to be struck or captured (a chess piece). 

hayfl m, 3.20 a horse (in the game of chess), 

haTTpaddmhho)a n.1,2 the lotus-like feet of Lord HarJ. 

hnstostha mfn, 12.8 being in (one's) possession. 

hostitt m. 6,11 cm elephant (in the game of chess). 

hturtisowmukJtflm ind. 20.-1 in front of an elephant (in the game of che@). 


1£L ent^ rnjopaildTfi Wiji tiujd ^/Afo 

vote**.. (CD 3-l>i Aiso i^rtka t^d£ 

jonarit ndnm ivaydjh naytiij tad bolAtn (CD l£i lO-ll), 


OBSERVATION OF SOME COMMON PBCUUAEITIIS IN THE 
ENGLISH SPEECH OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 


Golok Beii&i i DtiAi*!,, Agra. 

In this small world of ours^ English langaogo is spoken by the 
number of people and that too by the significimt section of the h iimiifi 
race. Apparently though Et >gB^h has lost its nnportaoce m Indio, there za 
no denying the fact that It still Is a domLnant fitolor in the matters of one's 
Its unportanco in thw land or that may dinnnjsh^ but its uselulness 
in the career of a wtirld oitizeii will ever remain as it appears from the pr*aent 
context of things, in Indio tc^lay Engliab is still the jnedium of mstruciloii 
at the University and the medium oi examination in the high level tests Uka 
the I^S. and the LP5,. English Vivu-voce is a very jmportani teat in higher 
examinations and much depends on how we bm in them. Speech as such 
may aol matter with the lawman but It does matter a great deal with 
important persons like the politicians and the diplotnals with whom csratory 
is the secret of success, Oiw'a mamierisiri in speechf even & mare accent# a 
Stress# a tone may decide cne^ position in favour or otherwise in a society* 

How often do we hear sudi sentiments expressed—^**such and such 
people speak English very biidly# some ttM> fast and some too slow'* But in 
the strict scientific sense we (the non-natives) do not speak English at all 
judged from the standard of the native speakers except m cases cf those 
w^ho are privileged to be bom and brou^t up early in the EngliEh soil. 
Of coutise ii IS said that no two Englishmen pronounce alike very simple 
words like ^es^ or 'No*. Going a Utile further# U la scientifically proved 
that phonetic reproductions of the one and tlie same sound by a single mdl- 
vidu^ are not identically the same. Yet the mdividuals of a nation speak 
A standard which is meant to be imderstood by the menibers of the same 
linguistic community* However much two members of the same linguistic 
community differ from each otlier# Qwir's Is only a difference of degree. 
But the difference in the speech of the foreigners is a difference of kind. 

In thh small essay an attempt is made to give a phonetic analysis of 
seme outstanding fKnmnon peculiarities met with in the English ^ipeech of 
a stsndard Oriya speaker* It b by no means an exhausUve picture. In a 
jm-nsai it is the analysis of the English speech of them educated people who 
pass as speakers of standard Oriya. The peeuliariUes in the fEnglish) spweb 
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of the dialect speakers of Oriys are not touched here. The aoalysia of the 
^ech under reference may conveniently be treated on four levels: “<ni the 
levels of (a) single Eounda. (bj sounds in combinaUon, (c) attributes of 
sounds and (d) Intonation. 

(a) Single rounds; — 

Open your mouth and we tcdl you who you arc. The identihca* 
Uon of nationality and locality can oflhand be made fcom a person’s use of 
individual sounds if the sound ^stem of the person eonoemed Is known to 
us. The people of Orissa use in their English speech several individual 
sounds which are v^y characteristic o5 them. 

One of the ver>’ inteiesiing features is the use of a rctroBexed sound 
in place of an English alveolar [d]. Ihis occurs particularly in the medial 
and fi nal positions of words. The following are some of the examples. 

English Oriya 

radio revio 


road ni-ir 

hardy h«Yt 

In the above examples English -cl- = Oriya -y- (like Hindi ) 
Again hard hav 

had httV 

aid c-y 

where English -d ^ Oriya -V 

This retroflcction is said to have been a feature tong since borrowed from 
the Dravidian system. 

Two other English aSricates d? and tf are never correctly pronoun¬ 
ced by the Oriya people. They produce something very much like a plosive 
without oziy distinct aspiration. Words like Judge [d$>dj] 

Jail [dj^l] 

Jar [d«a:] 


with an initial affricate are pronounced vidth a charactezistie Oriya 

sound without any audible affrication. So also is the cose of Engl ish if In 
the following English words. 


Church [t/S**;*/] pronounced as 

Cheap [r/i^pl 

Chain tSen 

(The h cJ Lo idic&tify Lh^ atrtmg afib^calion \n Elnglifib)^ 
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English fricntives like r. 2 - f. v* iiever given their native phonetic 
value m Onyn, Oriya speakers pronoimee f and v as and as ospirated 
bilabial plosives, so much, so that an English man U llkdy to mlsunderstaEtd 
a wojti Hie Vowd' for 'bowel*. The lablcMlental fricative is very difficult 
for the Oriyas to prcKiuce. 

tfo difference is made by the Oriyas in the pronunciiitioa of the three 
English sounds reptcsented by ihe letters g, 1, Z- They pronounce equally 
alike these three in their injt fft l position. 

Examples:— 


Geography 

[d^iafirsfi] 

JegrSfi 

Jail 

fdzeU] 

as iol 

Zoo 

tiur] 

as ju 

Z 

(aod) 

as }6d 


(j is used for a palatal plosive without affrlcation), 

The RngUsh r b initailiy a voiced post-alveolar fricative as pronounced 
in the waitb 

red [uedj 

river [jivS] 

But the Oriya speakers substitute it by a tapped r^ the number of tops 
may range from two to four. This b confirmed by experiments ciarriied in 
the laboratory of School of Oriental and African studies Ln London," 

Besides the consonants English vowels represent the greatest dif&culty 
in any Indian language whatsoever^ The English speech of the Qriyas is 
conspicuous by the absence of Engiish diphlliongs and the back vowels. They 
do not distinguish between the vowels given in different pairs of words 
bdow* 


Examples: — 


Cat 

atid 

Cart 

fat 

and 

father 

ham 

and 

harm 


^ Sm AspiraOqn in Oiiyn m the bun^ o£ tbo observ^r^s <t‘wn prenimciatloti wldn 
texts in phcmelic tnnccrlptiQiL LoDdon UidvETsityr 1S51^ by CT. B. Dhutl. 
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So far as CFther Ewglisli vowels are concerned no significant distinctiiHi 
is made in pronouncing tine words in the following paradigms^ They are 
pronounced almost the same. 

Examples: — 

(a) Cut (b) West (c) Had (d> Short 

Cot Waist Hard Sort 

Caught Waste Heard Shut 

In paradigms (a) fd) it is interesting to note that all the different 
vowels arc suhstituted only by a simple Ortya hack vowel and the 

matter is made simple. 

The voiced sounds in Orlya produce greater vibration than is pn^ 
duced in the case of the Einglish voiced sounds. In pronouncing say the Oriya 
voiced al’i'eolar sound [d.] there is a vibration of the vocal chords from the 
begmning till the end. But to produce the English alveolar [dtl there is no 
vibration at the beginning and at the end. The difference mny graphically 
be represented as below:— 


English d. 


t d t 


Oriya 



D 

Because of the lack of initial vibration in the voiced English plosive 
the d is sometimos misheard by the Oriyns as t tl« result being that ‘da/ is 
understood as ^tie’. 

(b) Sounds in ComtoioUon:— ^ 

A man behaves in a particular way when he is alone. But his 
behaviour in a group ia always modined by the demands of the society he 
is in. Sounds in a language also follow the same principle. It may parti¬ 
cularly be easy to pronounce e sound individually but It may be dii&ctilt to 
say it in other linguistic contexts. Every sound syatem Itas its choices. 
Genuine Oriya syllables are open: consonantal clusters are not tolerated in 
the system, partieukrly at the beginning of word- English conjuct ctm- 
sonents are dlfBcuU to pronounce. So unless very careful, an anaptictic vowel 
ts likely to crocp into the consoiuml cluster and give the word an appearance 
verj' different from the native one, A simple Einglish word like "Filro is 
pronounced as *fitam' or 'filim*. But it is difficult to detect it unloai one is 
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(rained for it But when Etiglish words with iuitU] consonant clusters are 
tued in the context of Oriyn sentences, the aiuptictic vowets almost alwa>x 
develop into full-fledged vowels. 1 think that is the case with mnn y other 
languages in India. 

(c) Attributes of Sounds ;— 

Length, stress and prominence are some of the cbiel attributes of 
sounds. The length or quantity of soumls in the Elnglish speech of the Ociyas 
is what I am going to discuss heare, Lmigdi is the time during which a sound 
is held On continaously. It is easy to distinguish many degrees of length 
hut for practical purposes it is sufficient to dlGtinguish two or sometimes 
three degrees. When two degrees art? distinguished they arc called long 
and short and we have these two degrees in English. The distinction be¬ 
tween short and long vowels in English can be observed from the two sets 
of words;— 


Short 

Long 

bid 

head [bt: d] 

sit 

seat [si t t] 

fill 

feel [E: I] 

Cat 

harm [ba; m] 


In the Qriya phonetic system there b nothing as length though on the 
writing level there are distinct symbols for long and short vow'cls in Qriya. 
The system is taken from Sanskrit. In respect of length Oriya spelling is 
unphonctic. That is why even fn the University leveb awefuj speUing mis^ 
takes are detected. In Qiiys speech we do not make any distinction be¬ 
tween long and short vowel sounds. The same habit penUsts in speaking 
EngUsh where length has a definite place. So wherever English pronuncia- 
tion demands a long vowel we are in the habit of putting in a slicrt one. 
Such English words as are noted below are never pronounced correctly by 
the people of Orissa. 


English words. 

Exi^lish 

pronuneiatL^in. 

Oriya 

pronunciAliotL, 

Fees 

[fit a] 

Efe] 

Field 


[Bid] 

Hoof 

[hu : f] 

thuf] 

Food 

third] 

[fut] 
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Not B Eingle English word wllh A but yv^rei is ever pronouiieed cor¬ 
rectly. In Englisli words where a long towcI Jimnedmtely precedes a final 
voiced sound, if proper length of the vowel is not maintainfid the finsl voiced 
sound is heard as voiceless. When an Orijra speaker pronounces Engliah 
words like 'food' and ‘bed’ with short vowels they are nusundeiatood by the 
Elnglish pcM3pl6 uxid 

English b kncfwn as a stress language in which stress plays a role 
linguistically sgniTicant. as for example by the incidence of stress a farti- 
cular word may be reckoned mther as a noun or a verb. The following words 
with stress on the first syllohle are treated as nouns while with stress on the 
second syllable are verbs, 


EKamples— 


Nouns 


Verbs 


'Export Es'port 

'Subject SuViect, etc. 


But Oriya is a nonstresa language in which stress plays no role, That 
b why we do not generally have the idea that Acre b something like stress 
in EngliBh and that it obeys particular Jaws. 

In Englbb, related words and their derivatives take their stress at 
different places in a word. Take for instance some peira of rebled Engl ish 
words. 

'Examine Examin'ation 

'Centralise Centralis'ation 

FO'miliar Familb'rity, etc. 


As b obvious the prenunebtion la the rdbted pairs wUt have diffe^ 
accoustic effeeb when uttered with different stresses. But in the 
the Oriya speakers each pair appears plam and flat there being no a tion 
of force, in the utterance at any point of stress. 

In some parts of Orissa a very strong process of nasaUmtlon b u^. 
The vowel In between two nasal consonanb is realised with strong oasaUsa- 
tion, A very conunoD word like ‘man’ b an instance of that. 


(d) Intonation, 

Last but not the least important is the intonation. It Is easy to master 
individual sounds, combined sounds and even the attributes of sounds. 
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But wh&t is nu^ diilknilt to tittain is the intonatloo, 'whiidi in essence diiTeren* 
tiates cm* iaogusge fratn another, if attj^body has watched an 0 ti 3 ra 
men speaking Hindi or Bsigaii, be can eaaiJy cetch the difference he TnaWfti; 
on the intonetiTO level. The very common tone pattern in F^rtgUch is a faU- 
Ing tone. For instance lei us take some sentences anij phrases with graphic 
Tepresentatodo of the tone pattern. 

1 cannot. 

Good morning. 


■ N 
• “N . 


I do not wBut to go. 

I can't understand It 






Bui the tone pattern in ordinary Oriya speech is almost level. It is 
more on the side of French pattern rather than the English, An Oriya sen¬ 
te^ like *1 do not understand it' 3 ijgi 5 % can be spoken on 

a level lone or e%*en with a rising at tile end. So fmn the standpoint of 
tone, English speech hy the Orlyas appears very peculiax. 

All that has been said above can be traced in the English speech of 
a standard Oriya speaker. Bui there is ample scope for research in the 
manner of speedi of chfferent areas, parttcuiarly in the horderlands of Sani' 
^ptm. MMnapux and Gan jam where dialects of the Oriya language are spoken. 
Simple words like cat, rat, land, madam are prouoiinced as ket, ret lend 
in Sansbiilpur. ^ ^ 

A study of the Englidi speech of the Oriyaa is very useful from the 
point of view of iLt Influence on the representation of English loan words 
to ^ch and writiugB. It is amusing 10 find in some Oriya dailieg 

toe fandful representation of English names. A few examples may be 
Cited. ^ 


OuJles as Djules 
Casey as Kesi 
St, Paula as St, Paulas 

j ^ raystery of such representation can be found by a dose 

study of English speech to the mouth of the people of Orissa. 





THE PHONOLOGY OF A NOHTH INDIAN VILLAGE DlALECTi 
THE USE OF FHONEMIC DATA IN DIALECTOLOGY.* 


John J, G¥Jspeh£^ Ithaca, JVeu? York 

The present p^per consists of two parts. Part one gives a phonemic 
an&lysLs of ihe dialect of Ranklumdit two deals with the utilization of 
the data obtained, in the preparation of a que^linsiialre for a dialect survey, 

I 

Q, Hankln^di village b located in Sahiiranpur DLstrkt, Uttar Pradesk, 
about miles from TahsU headquarters, Deobandt and three xniles from 
the hard' 5 iirface road connecting Saharanpur with Muzzafamagar* Meerut 
and Delhi. The speech of the Sahai^anpur area is described by Chiehsois- 
as part of the Vernacular Mindustani subdialect of Western Hindid It repre* 
scuta a Lransilion dialect between the Kbari Boli of Bijuaur and 
Momdahad to the East and ihe Bangaru of Kamnl west of the Jumna riverp 

The present analysis b based on the speech of one informant, an illite- 
rate chamar masonp o member of the village panchayat,® 

L The Phonfimes of the dialect consist of 7 vowelsp IB consnoanta, 
length* nasalization and word-jttneture** Vowel phonemes may or may not 
occur as the high^pomt of sonority of a syUahlep consonants never do^ 

Consoiumta i /p, b, t, d. % D, e. j, k. g, s, b, m, o. Nr r, H, 1. U/ 

Vowels J /b e, a* u/ 

Nasalization : / ^ / Length : / \ / 

Word luncture; indicated by Jspfice. 


L Tl» study twilktng in UiU publSe^ti&n was madt nndtt a Felbwahip granlffll by 
the Ford Foimdstion. The concliisioix^fr opiTituti* ^nd other s?ia:tomeJiLB in this putJicatk^ 
however. ^ those of the nnilior atid not luscesKtrUy thoaas of itie Ford Fouiidjili^ The 

ADthor b fnrtiusf iDdebled to ibft stuff «f the CctmeU UnivaTBify tadio Project for pt®- 
vidliig iJtHwS quorlen in Uw village and for fitdlilsting His contact ivith YUliiges, 

2. Sir Geotfc Abraham CttnaBOSj LinpulfHc S-ut^ci/ of Xadla, V©L 135 Part I, 

^*”3. ^onetlc tiwd haw wiluw JiBi|inod to them to the Intot^Umid 

Kicmetk Alphabet {I9S1>. Phtmetk troascrfpttons appi^ m square tradte^ 
IniMcnpUona in dkecnata. The foUowing adational eymboW are ii*ed: C" indicate 
■my eoMmuint vowel "CC any double dmaommi, “CCT any dlaaimlliir wD- 

aoniuit chiater, Fbonemic eynabol* art defined in the tent, 

4, IritooMiiui and pbrswe tunutures have nol been airnymsd. 
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iX The dialect has three types of vowel nuclei: simplot 

e.g-j /din/ ^day"; imgi consisting of simple vowel plus lengthp e-g.^ /U : n/ 
’three'; diphthgtigid: consisting of sequence of two siiopte or long voweb, 
e^, /blm: i: / "brother"* 

1.11. Simple vowels. There are seven ehnple vowels, showing con- 
trasts in tongue positions front, central and back: tmxgue bei^t: close, half 
open^ open; rotmding: hack voweb are rounded, others are unrounded- 
Simplc voweb may occur Initially, Le.. after word-juncture or pause; medi¬ 
ally, Le,, between other voweb or confionimts; hut not hnaliy^ Le.* before 
word jimeture or pause, / ee< o^ ^ / occur only with lengllu 

1.12. Vowel length. / it u> a / may occur both with and without 
length, other voweb sire ali^^nys phoncmically long. With /a/ long-$hort 
coatmsts occur In all enviromuentst wUh /1 / and / u / contrasts are limited 
to monosyllahles and certain dissyllable of the type C V C CV and C V* 
C V C where V* b a giniple vowel Irong vowels occur initially* medielty 
and finally in «dl environments tvi-lh the following exceptions: 

/a : / /u j / and / o : / do not occur before: single or double / r* N, D, 

K/ followed by /i/ or /e/ (stem morphemes containing these vocalic nudel 
have altemanb with / a : i / /nil/ mad / o t I / in these euvimuinents), 

There are four allophonic varieties ol length [ V] [V*] [V] fV":], 
the last being the longest. In monosyllables and in words of the smicture 
C V C V C, {S)ee abave), hmg vowels appear as [V:], short voweb appear 
as [V]* In polysyUables /a/, / I/ and / o/ appear as [V] before double 
consonEnts and dissiEmliir consonant clusters: before single consomuits / a / 
appears as [V] and /!/ and /u/ vary freely between [V.] and [V], 

Long voweb appear as fV;] before mx^st dissimilar consonant clusters, 
as [V*] before single consonants in words of the type CVCV; before double 
consonants and after /b/ before /f/ in words of the type /'CVhV:r/ ^^4 
before dusters of nasal plus cunsotumts in words of the type CVCCV, long 
vCFwds appear as [T^. In final position long voweb vary between fV,J 
and [V;]» 

1.13. Vowel se^ucncca. Sequences of voweb may consbt of either a 
long vowd plus a short vowel or two long vowels, /m:r/ 'friend"; /ra:lt/ 
•night'; /bha:i:/ •brother". Sequencer of the latter type are disyllabic if the 
last clement b /a:/ /ho:/ or /i:e:/^ all ethers are monosyllabic, i.e.^ 
diphthongal. The short vowel in a diphthongal nudeus b always monosyllabic 
In nuclei consisting of two long vowels^ Lhc first vowel b syllabic. Allopbonlc 
length variationa in diphlhongal nuclei correspond to those of long vowels 
(see. 1,12). 
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1*14. AUoplianlc Vari«tims, This deals wiib those allophonLc 

variation la vo^vel quality of a general nature which apply to more than 
one phoneEne; a [ist of ixidivIdUBl vowel phaucEiiies and allophonefi Is given 
in SectioD 1.51, 

Vowels are retrotiex before retroflex i:iD(naoiumt 3 , Vowels are slightly 
nasalized before nasals. This allophonic nasalization Is not as pmnoiinced 
as that indicated by VoVrds are tense before double consonants. 

Allophones of /!/ and /u/ before length are sLighLiy higher and tenser than 
those in simple nuclul, /a/ before length Is an open central vowels /a/ in 
simple nuclei has a number of allophones centering artmnd the mid central 
region (see 1.5). AHopbanes of /e;/ nnd do not vary in vowel quaEtyj 
regardless of phonetic length (see. L12). 

A/ and /u/ have nonsyllabic aUophones D] before other 

voweb, which are often pronounced with a slight amount of palatal or 
bilabial friction noise. These ghdas occasionally also appear after /!:/ and 
/q:/ in mono^ilablc or dissyllabic vowel sequences. 

Before /I/ in diphtlioogal ouclei ending in ^hort vowel^ /u:/ and /o:/ 
are considerably fronted, /a; / ±s raised ami Ironted. The nonsyllabic vowel 
glides in the diphthongs /u:i/ /o:i/ and /arl/ are £u]p [e] and [t^] res¬ 
pectively. Voweb are frimted after Don^Uablc /*/. 

1.2 Consonants. The consonants of the dialect include ID atepBp^ 
2 spurantSt 3 nasals, one aiveolar trill, one retroflex flap and two later^.^ 
Only stops show voiced-voiceless contrasts. Spirants are normally vnicelessp 
na^ab, laterals, triils and flaps axe voiced. Con^Biante occur mitlallyi 
medially and Anally, with tlie exception oi /H/ /N/ and /L/ which do not 
occur initially. 

1.21. Consonant length. Long consonant occur medUttly before long 
and short voweb^ e.g. /patar/ ‘address”; /patta:/ ‘leap; /nhajtta;/ ^bathes”* 
All consotumts except /h^ L/ may occur with length. For the sake 

of convenience long consonants are written with double consonant symbols. 

L22« Consonant cluster!^. Aside from aspirates no initial clusters oc* 
cqr» In $ame medial clusters a vocalic release intervenes between the two 
oonsonanls. The nature of the release is determined by the preceding voweL 
It is £3] after /a/, li] after [i]. fP] after /u/ and [lf<l after /o/; e. g, 

5. /c/ and /J/ are j^honetkally aflrLcatei:^ bcweveif pbancmically tiiey pEttem is 

I. Some hlmite upes-ksm ^ th^ vi|k^ dMect also have /x/ /f/ / / /and 
/x/. A DUfsber of vUla|ar« da not seem to have a uoottast betweevi /E/ aiid /DA 
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/bakra:/ [b3k*ra;] '^oat*; ykkicfl:/ [kblc^:] ‘a rice diflh’t./kBB:hta* A 
(kae: } ‘‘says'i This retease occui:^ with all cluBtexs except those consisting 

oi nasal, intemi, /N/ of /a/ idus slop or spirant and /ks/. Finally, only dus¬ 
ters of nasab plus consonoat occur, A few thrae-consonani dusters conaiatine 
of nasal plus stop, plus another consonant occur medially. All of these have a 
TOcaUc rdcBSo after the second element: /c^inira: / [c5tiit*ra: ] ‘platfomi'. 

All consonants except /s/ may be followed by h. These aspirate clustois 
diHcr from the others. They occur in medial consonant dusters in positions 
where ordinarily only single consonants occur, they do oat appear finally, 
Futlhermoie. words with medial /Lh/ or /Nh/ sometimes djow variant 
forms with ,<hL/ or /hN/, In. aU other respects /h/ patterns like other 
consonants; it occurs in (hose enviromueutti in which consonants ordinarily 
occur and clusters of /h/ followed by consonant have an intennediate vocalic 
release (see above), 

1-M - AUophook variations. Stops have lenis pronunciation Inter- 
voealically. Initially, the pronunciation is slightly fortis. Voiced consonants 
have a vocalic release finally, voiceless consonants have aspirate relet^. 
The release is most pronounced before pause, In emphatic speech, especially 
in calls from one person to another from a distance, words with final voice¬ 
less as well as voiced stops ore often followed by a strong vocalic release, 
which Is much more pronounced than that mentioned above, e*B- /jSsuant/ 
[d^swSntsj ^name’; /a*T/ [a'T^] 'eight'. 

U. Nasallzatioa. Phonemic nasaUzathm occurs with aimple vowels, 
long vowels and diphthongs, e.fi, /hisNa?/ 'laugh;/ bbrnis/Tjuflalo’; /'ba: i; / 
Teft\ The domain of nasalization is the entire syllabic vowel nucleus. In 
some words ne ^hyatinn appears sotnetuncs one syllable, sometimes on 
another, e,g. /Jii:at/ or /iu;a:/ 'wdl’. 

1.4. Juncture. Them are two types of phoneme to phoneme tjansifions 
wiLhiu utterances, normal transition and word juncture.^ The latter is 
characterized phonetically by a slight hesitation or pause in the traimtion 
from one aeguient to anotiiei, e.g. /o: da:m/, [a: da:m] *that price*; 
/go;da;in/ [go.da;mJ ‘stare*: /m ka:/ lin ka:] *his’; /dinka/ [dinka;] 
'hay fork*. 

There are a number of allophonic features of surrounding phonemes 
which serve os addllicmal indications of word-juncture. Stops after juncture 
ore fortis, stops before juncture have vocalic or aspirate rdease (see L23), 

7. There are reverel other lunctural festuns maikine toogor uttursncc inuU which 
hjhve haeii uulysKt d/a far. 
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Long vowflls hav^ allaphonlc length [V: ] before jitnctufe and [V*3 ^ 
transitiOD e.g. /kha:ki/ [kh&-ki:J hr own*; /ina: ki:/ [fiia: Id:] ‘mother's^ 

Another indication of juncture can bo gained! from strcs£ distribution. 
Word stress is predictabloj Le. non-photiciiiic. In disyUablcs, the first syllable 
usually carries slightly higher stress, except with words of the type VCV^C 
and CaCV; In trlsj^Unblos high stress Is ordinarily on the second syllable 
unless the second syllable has the nucleus /o/ nr the word ends in /na/j 
/i: 0/ or /U e: in which case ihe first syllable is stresscHi* In utterances suck 
^ /doi do:/ [*do; *do:]p "“two two\ each syUahle carries an equal amount of 
fitress. whereas in /uasdai/ ['ua:da:J *pmmise\ the second element has 
lower stress- 

A phonemic word Is defined as a stretch of speech bordered by two 
word junctures or a pause and word juncture* Phonemic word boundanea 
do not always coincide with word boundanes established by morphological 
criterui, /in ka: / "his^ consurts of two fionemic words, whereas morpho¬ 
logically it can be considered aa one word since /ka;/ doe$ not occur m 
isolation. 


1.31. List of Vowel Phonemes and Allophones. 


Phoneme. 

^llophon^ 

Ocicriptfon, 

A/ 

It] 

Fairly lax, clause front vowel, lowered and retract¬ 
ed, e.g., /di]/ ‘heart*. 



Half ct(^e front vowel, somewhat tenser than p], 
occurring before length, e.g., /tetl/ 'oH'j /khc: 
ttl;/j *Ear[ning'. 



Lower and lax, occurring after /h/ before conso- 
ijant /tusre: pahe:r/ ‘afternoon'. 

/«/ 


Lowered and retracted, half open front vowd, as 
tense as [e'^J, occurring before length* e.g,, /b®; 1/, 
■bullock*. 


[a>] 

Somewhat more centralized than {aa^}. occuzring 
finally before length, e.g., /eggmt/ 'in front*. 

M 

ts] 

Lax, mid central vowel, e,g., /pala:'/ 'address'; 
/makkt:/ 'com'. 

$r Tlip $ymboIi in thh coluizin repirsieiit the nuwt cemraan phemeUe value of an 
uDophona. In AetusHty eacii uUophoivfl; haa a ninge of arUcuUUnu centanng firotiad the 
givicn value. Enviroiin]?iit& am wlatcd only tm dlophoncs with mstricted omoTBcsce, 
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AllapkofiS^ 

Descripfttm. 


I5V] 

Low6t and more retracted than ['d], occurring 
before back vowel in the next syllable, and after 
conaonanta cxc^t /h,^ before /N/, e^., /faho;r/ 
‘pond’, /ho : laN/ 'speak'* 


P] 

Considerably fronted, after /h/ before /N/, /m/ 
and /r/ e^., /kaboN/ ‘ony’j /rahatn,/ 'mercy*, 


[ 9^3 

Haised and fronted before Jh, R, 0, r* N, U £d- 
towed by /!/ or /e;/ c,g„ /aahk/ 'true', /darl/ 
•rag'. 



Nofl-syltabie, centridixed unxmmded back vowel, 
occurring in the diphthong /ao;/, eg,, /eao'Ra:/ 
'wide*. 


cy<] 

Somewhat higher than [A^, ocetining In /wnt/^ 
e.g., /sau:ka:r/ 'rich*. 


[<K] 

low centra] vowel, oceurring before length, eg., 
/ba:t/ ‘word’. 

yu/ 

[O] 

Fairly lax rounded front vowel, lowered and cen¬ 
tralized, e,g., /cuisNa:/ 'chew*; /phu;l/ *111^6*. 


. [w} 

Bilabial glide, occaoionally pronounced with sphan* 
to] friction noise, occurring after /a/ before /h/, 
eg,, /ti:uha;r/ 'festival', (see 1.13), 


EO<] 

The vowd is considerably fronted after certain 
consonants followed by /I: / or /m/, e,g,, /buri:/ 
'bad*; /kuNll:/ 'hook*. 

/o/ 

[OV] 

Half dose, rounded bade vowel, somewhat tenser 
than [u], occurring before length. e.g„ /mozf/, 
'peacotdc*. 


PA] 

Raised hoK open, rounded bads vowd* occurring 
after /h/, e.g., /}abo:r/ 'pond'. 


pv] 

Bounded, lowered, half open bock vowel, occui^ 
ring before length, e.g., /id0:j/ 'army’s /nPtka;/ 
^opportunity** 
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L52 Consonant Phonemes and AUophones. 


phoneme. 

AtIophon«. 

Dcecripticm. 

/!>/ 

[bj 

Voiced, bLlabLa! stop, c.g.i /baiL'R;/ ‘pafl’. 

hf 

Cp3 

Voiceless, baabial stop, e.g., /parp/ ‘sin*. * 

/d/ 

ta] 

Voiced, interdental atosi, e,g, /da:titi:/ ‘sickle*- 

N 

Ct3 

Voiceless, Interdental stop, e.g., /tl:n/ 'three*. 

fOi 

[q} 

Voiced, retrofles, post-alveolar stop. The preced¬ 
ing vowel has less ‘r’ color than before /R/ and 
/N/, e.fi., /uDaiNa:/ ‘make fly'; /'bhe;D/ 'sheep* 
{see L2 ffwtnotes). 

n/ 

tt] 

Voiceless, retroflex, post-alveolar slop e.g., /Tu:iT/ 
'brokeit\ 

ni 

t4l 

Voiced, palatal affricate. e.g., /iinas/ 'plant** 

/c/ 

ft/} 

Voiceless, palatal affricate, B,g., /carod/ 'moon'* 

/s/ 

[8l 

Fairly retracted, voiced, velar atop, e-g. /gotbbar/ 
*cow dung cake*. 

A/ 

M 

Fairly retracted, voiceless, velar stop, e.g., /ka;m/ 
'work** 

/s/ 

Cs] 

Post alveolar spirant, produced with the tip of the 
tongue slightly behind the alveolar ridge, e.g. 
/sain}/ 'evening', /5a:dli/ 'wedding. 

/h/ 

tfi] 

Voiced, glottal spirant, occurring initially before 
vowels; mtervocalically Bud medially before voiced 
consonants, 0 .^., /liaua^ / ‘wind’; ('lo: ho: / 'iron; 
/sortiKe:/ 'good*. 



Voiceless, glottal spirant, occurring mcdiatly 
before voiceless consonant and finally, e.g-, 
/khata:/ ‘saya’; /rseth riha;/ 'is remaining*. 


[C] 

Aspiration, voiced after voiced consonants, voice¬ 
less alter voiceless consonants, lip position is that 
of the following vowel, c,g^ /dhi;/ 'girl': /choiTa; f 
•small'; /eulhm/ 'stove’s /kmphi:/ ‘enough*. 

/m/ 


Voiced, bilabial nasal, e.g„ /rau;e,' ‘mustache*. 

/n/ 

[»I 

Voiced, interdental ztastd, e.g., /na:J/ ‘grain*. 
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phoneme. 

AUopTiona. 

Desettption. 


w 

Voiced, velar nasai* occurriiig bfifore veEer stope^ 
e.g,j /rang/ ‘color'; /baeiogaN/ '‘bIl^jeI^ 


[^J 

Voiced, palatal nasal occurring before palatal stopfi^ 
e.g., /aai nj/ ‘e\’enmg'. 

/N/ 

U] 

Voiced^ post alveolar, lutroftex nasal pronounced 
with canslderabZy more 'r' color than t ^ 1 ^'S<p 
/ ba;N/ 'wood'; /gaNDa:/ ‘dirty’. 


[*] 

Voiced, post alveolar retroflex nasal Dap occurring 
intervocalicaUyi e.g.. /caNa;/ 'gram'. 

A/ 

Crt 

Voiced, alveolar trill, e.g., /ro:TTi/ 'ffwd'; /c6:rl;/ 
'cattle fodder*. 

/R/ 

[?] 

Voiced retroflex flap, more retroflex tlian ^ ] e.g., 

/laRa:Na:/ 'cause to Aght'; /pagRi:/ ‘turban*; 
/guR/ ‘brown sugar’. 


[!J 

Somewhat longer in duration and tenser than 


fKCurring intervocalically after long vowd 
or diphthong and finally after long vowd, e.g., 
/msarRa:/ ‘drag’; /bo;R/ 'rope'. 

/V 

W 

Voiced, clear, dental lateral, eg., /lari/ ‘red*. 

'/L/ 

[11 

Voiced, retroflex latcnd. e.g., /e‘La;/ 'wall sltelT; 


/a: If/ Vrestliiig', 


1-5g LUt of Diphthongs.* 

(a) Lfist dement /i/ or /i:/: 

/a: I/: /rmit/ 'night'; /pa: INI/, ‘water'. 

/u:f/: /dhu:!!/ ’catde blanket*; /pu:iri:/ *&ied cake'. ^ 

/o: 1/: /kho: ir/ trou^^j /dho: id/ 'servant', 

/af:/: /rijai:/ 'cDtnforter'. 

/a:ir/: /hhaih/ 'brodier'. 

/kasoti:/ ‘kitchen'. 

/e:J;/; /beikmain/ 'dishonest'. 

(b) Last dement /e:/: 

/a:e:/: /are: / 'come'; /pha:e:da:/ 'result'. 

/ae:/; /gae:/ 'went';/ paeiia;/ ‘thrashuag ground’, 

A. Zitttin sfaurting witb luntgu’Uflhlr /i/ nod /•a/ deoiir bdoTB nil vowels euept 
/le:/ **«t ■nd are hot luted lien. 
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(c) Last elonenl /w/: 

/am:/ /ta:ur/ ‘fathfir’a older brother'; /ta;u:Li/' ’soon’. 

/au:V: /sau:ka:r/ 'ridi', 

/e:u:/ /Je:u;RIii;/ ‘tope'. 

/hu:/: /si:u:Na;/ 'aew\ 

(d> Last element /«:/: 

/a:o;/* /kIia:o:/ %at*.w 

/ao:/: /cao:Ba:/ ‘wide’; /Dao:L/ 'inigaticxa dxtcb'< 

IM. XJst of consonant clusters. 

Medial clusters with intemuttent vocalic release. 

(a) Clusters beghming with a stop: 

/pN; br; hR; bN; tr; to; dr; TN; Tt; Tnaijb; jm: cR; kc; kR: kN; kL: 

fcr; gN; 

(b) Clusters starting with /r, R, 1, L, s, m, N/: 

/rg; id; rt* rb; rD; rl; rN; rk; Rb; Rk; RN; Rt; Is; Ik; Im; LN; Uli 
al; sr; sN; sL; ar, sb; mJJ; mT; mk; mR/. 

Medial dusters without vocalic release: 

/sp: St; ks; LT; nt; nji nc; nt; NT; nd; ISID; tap/, 

^[hree-Canfionant dusters. 

Cluaterfi cotxLeiiiuig aspirate eonsODants: 

<a) With vocalic release. 

/TbL; khL; kht; phr;/. 

(b) Without release: /njhj nth; Nth; NDh;A 

Other Three-Consoiiaiit clusters; 

/nb-; ogR; WgL;/. 

Final Clusters: 

/ng; at; nt; ad; NT; ND;/, 

1.5S. SyUttble atrueturc. 

The foUovring patterns of syllable structure occur; V; CV; CVC; 
CVCC; CeV; CCVC; CCVCC. 


tOi vlUagcn do not have n conlmst between ind /»:/« 
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2, Up to th® present tkn* diaJbctalo^ls hav^ shown relatively little 
interest tn inircgating slrueluraJ iixiguislic tedmiques into their research 
jnethedology. PhotiemLe analysis re^n-esents a recent dLwelopment in the 
history of llngnisties in comparison with the more tlian seventy-five year oW 
tradition of modem dialect research. Some of the large-scnle LLnguistic 
surveys which are still in progress were started at a time when the notion 
of the phoneme was still in ita infancy. Nevertheless as early as 1933 
BLocaoTELo stated that: order to record and estimate n local form wre 

need to know its struetui'al pattern in terms of the phonemic system of the 
local dialect"!.^ ^ P>s remarks^ howeveri hove gone almost unheeded and up 
to now most dialect surveys have foiled tg provide sufficient informatiod on 
the phonemic systems current in the areas they survey. 

The diflkulty in obuining structural dnln [rum conventional dialect 
studies b lo some esttent due to the fact that there are fundamental difieren- 
ces between the field techniques of dialectology and those used in the 
analysis of a single type of ispeech. The ordinary descaiptive linguist works 
primarily with one info rm ran i for a fair Ty long period of time. Ele is not 
bound to any predetermined form of questioningH He can recheck his data 
Bs often os necessary by rearranging utterances In sets according to phonette 
similarity and testing the pronunciation of each item by contrasting It against 
other simitar forms. The end product of his field work is a ^ries of uttemn^ 
cef arranged according to phonetic similarity, lliii^traling each of the dis¬ 
tinct segments ol the language^ Those are then rearranged into a list of 
phonemes and allophones {see. 1.5), In the course of his long hours of 
contact with the infomant, ihe linguist has ample opportunity to loam to 
diiOingtiisb between natural and forced responses and make allowances ac¬ 
cordingly. The dialectologist, on the other hand, work^ with a largo num¬ 
ber of informants, His Lime with them b limited and moreen'er he must 
obtain comparable information from each Interview, He ia iherolore com¬ 
pelled to adhere fairly rigidly to a questionnaire prepared in advance. 

The result of dialect research depends largely on the type of question¬ 
naire that is used. It must contam a suflficicrit number of examples to 
illustrate the essentia! features of morphology* phonology and the lexicon 
of the dialect. One cannot expect to obtain answers to questions that have 
not prevfjously been built Into Ihc questionnaire. Furthermore care muat 
be taken to ensure natitml responses. The material must be arranged ac¬ 
cording to topics dealing vrith everyday life, so as to interest the informant 
in the content matter and turn his atlenliori away from the actual speech 
forms* The informant cannot be asked to go over the same material several 
times* 

IL Ixflimrd BwQxntta, Looguoa^ New Vufk, 1933, p- 324. 
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ILL The criteria vsed by dialectologiAs tn ^ectin^ jtems for the 
study of differences in pronuncuilion are largely {dionetlc. In comparing two 
variants oX a certain foim the phonetician is interested only in dete rmin i ng 
the exact pronunciation of each variant Thus, for example, observing that 
the word for ni^t ia [ra:lt] in the dialect end (ca;!] in standard Hmdustam. 
he will take care to Jnedude in bis (questionnaires a tiumbci of other exa mple s 
for thu feature, such as [ba;ll] 'eat of com’ and [kiua:ir] 'door' etc. The 
^ructura! linguist on the other hand is Interested in a further question, La,, 
is tliere s contrast in the dialect between the clusters [wi] and [a:] ? in 
order to determine this he needs still other dialect forms for cunirasi, such 
as £ba:t] 'word'; [cm-t] 'Hindu month'. Forms of this type are quite 
frequently lacking In dialect field records^ and as a result comparison 
between dialects Is too often limUcd to phonetic features only. 

2.2 In order to minindse these gaps in the data and to make it poa- 
Rible to consider phonemic as well as phonetic features, the dtalcctologlst 
mim t have n certain amount of advance information on the contrastive 
features of the dialecL This can easily bo obtained, if instead of coUnectlng 
illustrations for the sounds of a dialect from written sources, os Is usually 
done, a phonemic tmalysis of tlie type illustrated In section 1 is made. It 
is thtm possible to select from the list of phonemes and allophones a set of 
key* words illustratir^ a fti’h of the phonetnie nnitrasts and allophonic vacia* 
tions. These words should he ^imlTar Jjj phonetic shape so that cornparison 
can be made in terms cf analosous pairs. Thus if a form such as /at\/ 
‘a vogetafale' is ehosen as an example for the phonente /I/ , the phoneme 
/L/ should be illustrated by /aiL,*' *wreslling* oind not by /phaL^ ‘fruit’ or 
/ntLa;/ 'wall-sheif'. where the /L/ occurs in different enviromnents. 

It is however, not sufficient to include in the questionnaire only those 
contrasts which are found to occur in the speech of one mfermant. An at¬ 
tempt must be made to provide for es many as possible of the other con^ 
tiasUve featurtjs which might oretir to the area to be surveyed. This can 
be done by compartog the phonemic system of the informant with that of 
ihe reelonal variety of standard Hinduslani, spoken by the educated people 
fn the area and with information on dialect variations collected to the area.*® 
In the case of the Rankhandl area we find a large number of phonemes that 
are common everywhere, such as for example the stops. Thera are ethers, 
such as the consonants /NA /L/i the vowels /«;/, ^r/, the diphthongs 
/tkil/t /oil/, /ao:/, that are found only to the village dialect. Others 

such’as /x/ Hf M. die final dusters /rd/ /rs/ etc., are found only to 

13 . Several other BoelysH should be made in the weft, until no ia£at 

llEW W^rastK BTB fCUltLl- 
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Hindustani Furthermarc /an:/ and /B./ ncciv in onn form of the vilUige 
diolact and not in othens (see and 1,53). Tliera ore also dUEereDcas in 
dlstributum of individual pbonemes. For example, in the dialect /e:/ and 
/o:/ occur before double consonants, and /b/ occurs after initinl /n/ and 
/m/, wbkb is not true for city Hindustani Special care must be taken to 
provide a large aumber of examples for all cantrasts involving the variant 
features because it Is likely that there will be a number of dialect diltereuoes 
wilh respect to them- 

The following list of monos^'llabic words containing tmdous vowel 
nuclei may serve as on illustration of the type of key words that should 
be introduced into the questionnaire for the purpose of testing for contrast: 
/d:!/ "skin*; /pi;r/ 'place of worship'; /dil/ ‘heart’; /sir/ 'head': /be:I/ 
'creeper plant’; /khe:l/ ‘field'; /ba;l/ 'bullock'; /oeit/ ‘Hindu month’; 
j^;ll/ ‘ear of grain’; /raiit/ ‘evinung*; /bail/ 'hair'; /ba:t/ 'word*; /Tu:m/ 
'jewel'; /jhu:T/ falsehood'; /turn/ ‘you’; /duk/ 'peuo'; /jho:U/ ‘catUe 
blanket*; /Tu:iT/ ‘broken'; /mo:r/ 'peacock'; /kho;dy ‘dig’; /kho:ir/ 
‘trough’; /kho:id/ ‘dug’; /ph>;j/ ‘army‘; /pDid/ 'plant’; /sao:R/ ‘comforter’ 
/Dao:L/ 'ditch', 

Alt these items esn be fitted into the topical arrangement of the 
questionnaire along with other items illustrating features of morphology and 
lexicon. It is advisable to test for as many contrasts os possible at an early 
stage of the questionnaire, so that a preliminary analysis can be made after 
tile first interview and doubtfid points can be checked in later Interviews. 

2.3. If we combine the various phonemic syatenu current in the area 
into one single system, treating all forms as if they occurred in the speech 
ol a single speaker, we can obtain a slructurul frame work which con be 
used as a tentative frame work for stroctural comparison,'^ Speakers can 
be divided mto a number of groups, depending on which ot the t^tni cam* 
ber of contrasts they observe, Pronunciation differences can be graded 
according to whether they are on a phonemic or on a phonetic tevel,'^ 

The inclusion of sets of analogous pairs in the questionnaire has also 
some advantages for field work as such. It helps to focus the investigator’s 
attention on those Uenis which must be recorded with special eare. Further- 
marc he can to some extent eliminale his hearing difficulties by t'bpcVifpe 
doubtful items in contrast wilh others. 

13. It Ig taotaUw In the leiw that U mu£t t>e modified and expanded aa p(fw 
cantrzLftd tre dlscoverEcL 

^ exempli of Ihia typt td ^Lruciiuvl fn£i» work, wlik}) €xm^ 

nenly emy «»w*l coutmt found In Uw vuun» itondaid fomu of E nglwli jj Ja; 

Tuan and Suns, Ah Otdiiiw o# Engliah Stmeturv, Honnon Oklabosia. J8S1. pp. 21-28, 
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2A. la order to determine whether the structural <lsta ({a^ered 
through preliminsiy phonemic analysis in the field could aUc have been 
obtained from {oeviously published moterial, an. analysis 'WaS made of the 
Saharanpur dialect samples quoted by 

A o.umbcT of discrepancies were found, capedally to tlie vowel sys¬ 
tem. GamHSOH shows no contrasts between /m:/ and /e:/r />:/ and /o:/} 
/a;/ and /a:i/t /o/ and /o:l/; /lU/ and /uii/- The cc»jiiO]]aRt systems 
agree. However only one instance of /U is given, in |J« v-'ord /lca:L/ 
Tamine*, which also appears as An: 1/ in analher part of teitt, Further¬ 
more it would not have been possible to find sets of analog>U5 pairs of the 
type mentioned above, A questionnaire prepared solely the basis of 
GnnnsoN's ui etefinl would be in danger of omitting a Jtjeat deal of 
structurally relevant mater i al . 

The preceding discussion has definite implications for a^y future new 
linguistic survey of India, li structural comparisons ate to bfl made, it will 
be necessary to make descriptive studies of the phonology a"d morphology 
of a large number of local dialects before efficient quertl^f^fiiiires can be 
prepared. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBAL FORMS IN MODERN TELUGU 


BY 

K , Mahadeva SASnmi, Madraa, 

The MtMiem Telugu Movement 'was started sometime in the first 
decode of the present century for the inirpose of making , the. spohen language 
tile vehicle of lilerar>' expression. Tlie movement was opposed vehomentty 
by the traditiniiallEts who wonted that the old literary language should con¬ 
tinue. The battle was foughi for nearly thirty years and finally the Modem 
Telugu Movenent has won the day. Since the forties newspapers in Telugu 
adopted the spoken language unreservedly. The Railu) also made It popular 
through its talks progranimes. At the present day not only the hulk of the 
modem Telugu literature is w’ritten in the spoken bngunge, but old Telugu 
fUgatiHt lltfp the Rarnkyann and the MohahhoratH are being written in the 
spoken language with on effort to reach a much wider reading public. In all 
ih w ways modem Telugu has corns to stay; It is accepted in principle by 
almost every writer. Such of those who cling to the archaic dialect either do 
BO beceuac they were nurtured in the old tradition or because they feel 
modem Telugu in its present state 'without a standard form is not yet a fit 
medium for serious litfirafure. 

We are now in the formative stage in the Modem Telugu Movement. 
It is desirable at this juncture to try to bring about a certain amount of 
vniforniity in grammar and in spelling in Modem Telugu, a ccnventionul 
standard for the language to be employed in literature. To this end a 
dictionary of modem Telugu usage indicating the sounds end grammatical 
iomis of the various dialects in the country and tracing their conneotton with 
the older forms in the language is to be compiled. The present paper pro\ndc9 
some mslenals on the finite verbal forms of the Godovniy dialect, for such a 
work in view. 

The verbal foims in modem Telugu are not necessarily of recent 
origin. Indeed many of them are very old. We know about their existence 
in the older stage of the language from different sources like the Inscriptions, 
commentaries of clnssicfit works and other prose-books, popular literatuie 
idiich is generally found written in (ho desi metres, etc. The old Telugu 
gramm arians cxprOssly meoliODOd about aomr ‘heterodox’ forms which can¬ 
not be employed in the Jcgvyos, c.g., K^ann (13 th century A,D.), gives the 
Aorist feccutdru ( > Modern tastdru); pres. part, td tha auxiliary verb konu, 
koafil (<*konutu) ; Appa-kavi (i?thcentury AJD.) ^ gives, e.g., Aorist foriddu. 
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etc,^ whl^ are curtcnt the present daj^ Thus we can sailely ini' 
Bgine that beside the aid Uteraiy dialect, there was a parallel stream of the 
colloquial taugunge all through these cejiluriea. Our endeavour is now to 
trace the development of the modem Telugu verbal forms from their old 
prototypes. 

Past Tense: 

ciuluou, *to read^; ceyu, *to do^ JVoC«: — c is pronouncBd In this language 
as a dental affricate [G] in connection with the non-palatal vowels* and as a 
palEtol affricate [ cJ ] in connection with the palatal vowels. 



Literary form- 

Spoken form. 

ni. Sg. M«:5e. 

cadlu-enu, eadin-ind-du 

cadiv«^u 

^is-enUr, ccs-mc-du 

ceieHitu 

Fern. & 

ccdiv-emr, cadiu*ia4-cti 

cadir-iTwJi 

Ktr. 

oc5-enUj c&s-ina’^i 


FI. & 

codii7-i-H, codiv^ind-rtt 

ccdioffi-i'u 

Fern, 

c^s-i-rij. 

cci^ru 

Ktr, 

cee^met-m 

ceiffi-pl 

U. Sg. 

codliNtri-vi, codio-ma-vu 

cadlo^vu 

ci$-ind^}>u 


PL 

codiu-iti-ri^ cadtt>-tna-Ttt 

cadiv^ni 


cea-its-ri, OM-'ind^'ru 

cei^ru 

I- Sf. 

codiv-tti-ni, codiv-ind-Hu 

cedit^^mu 

c^iti-'nij cej>^iTid*«'U 

edisb-mu 

PL 

cadiv-iti-mi, cadit>tnd-abu 

cediusb-nu 


cc3-iti-mip cefl-ind-mu 

ceia^^u 


There are three kinds of formations in the literary dialect: (il the 
’^en-u forms In the £tl. Sg^ which do not contain any marks of gendcr« They 
are very old forms in the language and are fre^^uently met with in the pre- 
Uannaya insciiplions. (li) finite verbal forms of in PL and I & II Sg. & PL. 
made by adding the pronmniiial fragments to tlLC past verlml themen The sign 
of the past consists of i fan) in the III# PL (cIf cadto*i^H, Hhey read^)* aud ill in 
the I and n pqr^ns (cl. cadiu-itt-in, 'you {Sg.) read^ Ve read'^. 

(iii) corrupted forms of the past participial adiectiv^ which have come to be 
used 05 fini te verbs in all the three per^onSh 

The verbal forms of the colloquial speech of the present day are all 
derived from the past participial adjectives by a second degree of comiplim. 
In the language of Nannaya Bhatta the participial adjectives are used as such 
and are kept ^tinct from the finite verbal forms. But gradually the latter 
became obs^te and the participial adjective ia its comiptcd form comfi to be 
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used ss the finite v^K Bui ev^ In-dny the distisetion in mining between 
the fifil fonn and thi: corrupted one is mBintatned, ng., coctitfrnaua^ 'one 
who luis reed'« cadjuinidu, *he r«ad’ 

The development of the modern verbal forms of the post is as follows: 
nr. Pers, oodiutnav^dn > codivtnddu > endivibdu; 

cndiuHiadi > cadu'ittdi,' codiotaatjSru. > 

oodieTRdru > CBdivibru; cesioovi >■ cesiflairi > cesmyf 

H. Pars, codipiBofU > cadie^'uj codivimivdrH > codioindra > 
mdieieru 

L Pers. codivindnu > codieindmu > eadtummu 

It will be seen from the above examples that on fo sound has developed 
in the language by contraction of 1 and a. Thera are many olhez instances 
where the sound has developed secondarily through contraction, B.g., (oti -f* 
fifcu > faCstcu; marrf + &k-u > marrmlcu, etc. Tltls sound which was not 
there originally in Telugu has no symbol for it in the alphabet, so it is written 
either as a or 8 occoiding to the fancy of the writer. Hiis sometime leads to 
very great confusion. For example, codinmni, (< cadfoiodru), ‘they read* 
if it is written as codioeru as is often done, confounds with cadfocru ( < codt- 
oedaru) 'test they should read* To eliminate this ambiguity, it is necessary 
to provide a symbol for There are also some other new sounds which 
have either developed within the language or become familiarised through 
loon words for which symbob have to be invented in Modem Telugu. 


Prescni Tense: 

Literary {qiixu 

Spoken form- 

HL Sg, Mosc. 

cocIuiNttounnA-^ 





Fcm. ti 

caduv-^tic^nrmrdi 

cadtiv-ut-un^ 

Ntr. 

c^y-«c-wnita-clt 


PL Masc, & 

caHui'»*uc'-uTi 

ciiiclut}«^u£-ilfitid-ru 

Fern. 



Ntr. 

c^'uc-u7ina-ui 

Ces*e^n«fi-yi 

n. Sg. 

foduv^ti outtna-uu 

^adiiv-ui-unti^-vu 


C^uc-un7i4-»t4. 


PI. 




wy-uc'-unna-ru 

c^i-ttnnc-ru 

L Sg. 

cadu iMiMinn^-n u 





Pi. 

cociii v-wc-u nna-tnw 

mduv~ut-%nnSrm'U 



e^t-trnna-tmi. 
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l!he present verbal tfacme is fonned by wen in the literary dlolect, by 
t(£u in the spoken dialect, titwui is th* past participle of the auxiliary verb 
*to be’. (cL the euxiliaiy verb raJnia- to stay^ in the present conjugation 
in Hii^). It seems tbal new is s softened form of iitw and became generalised 
jB tbe literary dialect, uw forms are totind in the older Language side by side 
with those in ucu although they were not accepted by the graminariaus. It 
la worth noting that whereas the past verbal forms in the literary dialect were 
^rrnnA by adding the pronominal fragments to the past theme there are no 
c cfT TP w p O'^din g forms for the present. Indeed there was not regular 
verb for the present in the Uth century. There we only participial 
adjectives Uhe cndmJ-tiC'Uuwo-odni, 'they who are reading’, 
xvdo-nu, '1 who am doing’. Later they became corrupted in usage: caduo-uc- 
uniia-ru> cey-ue-itnna-rui and began functioning as the finite verbs In the 
literary dialect. The colloquial forms are derived from those with a present 
in «tu (cf. ‘bo is singing', pres. part, pfid-iitu) •codiio* 

ut- umMMJoriu > cMdutJ-wt-unftd-du; •edjKit-unnd-uu > ces-t-tntno-iw, etc. 


Aorist Tome (Bhavifyal-taddfiurmo): 



Literary form* 

Spoken form. 

in. Sg. Mbsc. 

coduu'^unu 


cey-utH* 

c§s-td^u 

Fern. & 

caduv^unu 

coduv-ut-uTidf 

Ntr, 

cSy*unu 

c«9^{^undi 

FL Masc. St 

cadutNudU'-ru 

cadutf-uCS-ru 

Fern. 

ceu-iidti’-nt 

cfl*^d-ru 

n, sg. 

caditt^ydu-mij 

radti^^a-tni 

coduv^i&'vu 


c?e^-udu-i7Uj 

ces-edfl'Wi 


PL 

codw-^u-rUp 

cadiv-<ri<i-ru 

cadiAt?-uta^ 


c5K-t«ltt-rUy 


L Sg. 

codui^tidtirmij 

cadit^^dfl-Tvu 

cfldui>-utfl-nti 


c«|f*udu-^nue 

ces’ta-Tiu 

VL 

cadwv^du-tntie 

cadit7-eda«^u 

codutMitfi^u 


cey-udu-imi^ 

ces-td-Mu 
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Corresponditig to the primitive past forma with -enu to the literary 
dialect, we have •unu forma to ihs bhavln/at-uddharma, without any marks 
of gender in the IH S*. and IH, Ntr, PI. All other forma sre made firom the 
base to -tidu or -edu by adding the pronoimnal fragments. The coUoqulal 
forma are derived from a baiw to ~ucu, the same ss for the pro^t tense, by 
adding the pronomtoB] signs to it. e.g. (cfiy-ufTi+vdd*^ >) •eey-utd-^u > ces* 
tS-4u; (c^ifwutu -f" ®vi>) CBg-»ifa-ul (Guntur dialect) > ces-td-yi instead o! 
the regular The long vowel b due to iinalcey with forms like eda- 

td-du. cea-ffi-rtj etc. (eei^ufit d- ficli>) •i?ej^uta'^li> egff-to-di, also cea-tun-- 
di. This form with the nasal is due to the influence of the present verb cfs' 
riindj < eistuniudi. 

It seems that the theme of the aorist -udu, -cdu and that of the present 
-«(1» are ulttaiately related 

After the present tense was formed with the help of the auxiliary verb 
tindu the Aorist fonns became appropriated to the future to the spoken lan¬ 
guage. 

Future Tense; 

The foUowiiig forms are used in the literary as well as to the spoken 
dialect: 


ILL Sg. Masc. 

cttduv-«-t;aIa-^u 

Fem. t 


Ntr. 

cey^a-g^la-du 

PL Masc . & 

ctu!utJ-a^aIa-ru 

Fern. 

cey-o-flctUi-ru 

Ntr. 


n. Sg. 

C(iclu^*j7ala*vtx 

PL 

ceKlttti-a-g4ia-7ii 

c^Ht-gdla-TTt 

I. Sg. 

cmluti-B-gala-ntt 

c^-a^galcE-nit 

PL 

coduiHJ-oato-mtt 

civ-0-gQla*mu 


As stated Bbo\'e the spoken language uses the Anrist for the simple 
future. The above forms are also used in the future besides their original 
sense of iokyortha, t.e., indicating capacity to do a thing, e.g. caduvapalodu. 
'he will read', also 'he can read'. The fuE form must be tike caduo-au-kok^ 
uflidti — 'to (toe act of) reading he is capable' — be can read. 
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Coitclutiom 

1, The past *€111* forma (e.S. cila*cn<*) ami the oorlst -itnu forms (e.g. 
of III Sg. arc claasicol and are very ancient forms in the taa- 

guage. They have gone out of use in the spoken language of the Coastal 
Andhnt districts. 

2, The past finit e forma formed by the theme in i ((») phis pronomuia] 
fragmemts (e.g. o^. cifitirt) have now hecome arehaie; in their place cor¬ 
rupted forms of past participial adjectives are used as finite verhs. Such 
forms are also used In the IIL Sg. 

3, The present base in -ticu has been replaced in the modem dialect 
by what Is probably its own ancient form ^tu. Both in the Uterary and the 
spoken dlalMts, the present finite verb was derived from the present parti- 

cipial adjective* 

4, The themi> of the aoriat is -udii or in the classical dialect^ -tdtt 
in the spoken dialect. 

5, The aorist forms were found suffidmxt to serve for the future after 
the present tense became djarBctcrised. The -Jwta forms of the dtuadcal dia- 
lect are also in common use tonlay, often m the sense of Jofcyffrilw Cc^ the 
development of futurity in the EngUdi verbr Tie will come' originally 
ittaanl Tift has thft will to come'). 


THE ixau EfMTTU IN TAMIL GRAMMAH* 


BY 

A. Chandn SshaHj Nno Delhi 

Tlie use of the tenu elnttu in tba oldest extant TamQ grommiir Tolklp* 
piyam is of immense inlereat to students of Indian linguistics and culture. 
This paper attempts to assess the significance of the term, especially as it Is 
employed in the ^luitotifcarain. of this grammar. 

From the first end second mtras of the E^uttndlcdraTn wldch exclude 
feurrhfah'harttmj )curri|/olufcay«m and 5ywm from the category of eluttu, while 
saying that these are sunilar to etuttu,t it appears that the term ^uttu Is 
used to mean only signiDc^t speech-sounds, that is the {dionemes, of the 
Tamil language. 

clcaramuhil golran tpuv^ 

muppa&te^pa 

earntuvorsl mariapt^ mdnralaAJcafaiy# 

otHn'lCTn 

huiTtyatifranim leurriyalufearom 

dytom enra 

muppdnndliyttTn elnttorarroa 

(TE. 1 and 3)* 

The next two autroa msition the terms aod where, 

again, eJuOu means only speech-sound. 

avorru? 

a Iu e 0 e^um 

cppdl amtuin 

drufapu icctilrkuTn l!tvT?e|'ut-t-eQp«. 
paper wm read faefan the meeting of the DneuMle Ctieb of Delhi ia Uar, 

VKS. 

1, Itw ewy reference to muppffrpupl, Uie three dirti; [ndlcales dearly 
writing wu Icekiwd and preettsed at die time of rDlUppipnm and dint Ihare U dmilarlty 
between the wtifina then and that <d today. 

3. TE, 1 nod t tneana TcOidpplinTrfi gTuRttlllc4nint, auma erne aod two. 
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than, fl, t, n, «. 0 —^these 6ve are short eUrttu with only one 
a}ap4i or mfitra,'* 

a 1 u i at ^ ou 
appdl eium 

ira^apu ioaihhum rte^efutt^^iKi. 

V au~thBse five are long o[itt£u with twD macros." (TEI, 4) 

The terms nalleltimt (hard consonants or plosives)^ tncUeluttu (solt 
consonants or nasals) and tfai{f€[uttu (medials) refer to spoken symbols only, 
since they describe the nature of the sounds as hard, soft and medial. 

t^aIIelut^^pa kn ca pa ta ■pa pi 
ineUelutt'e^pa ^ na i^t ^ irui na 
ifaiyalutt^pa po roc In no ta fa 

[TE; 19, 20, 21], 

In the following siitcas of Tolkappiyam, however, eluttn the 

wntten symboL 

muDolepu icaittal dTe{utt-iQ.te 
nj^pam (n)tHi]apu|ajj^(t 

leu^i eltiutol enmandr pulaear. 

“^ere is no elnttti with three mfitras. Learned men say that to tenstben 
the sound (to three or more matraa) the symbol fiae the short vowel should 
be written by the cade of the long vowel The number of symbols of abort 
vowel thus ^ded will depend cm the length required'^ 

(TE, fi aadt 6) 

These two sdfros, especially stltni 6, clearly refer to the pracfice of 
writing. Eluttu in sutra 5, which states that there Is no eluttu with three 
iRdtras, may be taken to mean either the written symbol or ' speech-sound 
But the next sutm clearly ImpUea that speech-sounds with three or more 
nktzras occur in Tamil but that there are no symbols fo represent them with. 


s^tro 41: 


ibmrtoai inoiii«tyia nfnricffli niraj^um 
ne^eluttimpai otta 

"A abort vowel (kuneiuttu) belonging to the same class as a long vowel 
(oe^teluttu) is used along with the vowel in order to have the reqtiizad 
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tfidtra whenever the two marrojt of the lotig vowel are not srufiSeienl.^^ In 
other words, whenever a vowel hi lengthened lo as to have three tnatroa or 
more, it is represented in script hy the sjTObol for the long vowel followed 
by one or more symbals br the short vowel of the class. For estampk, 
e with three matms will be represented as ; with four mdfres etc. 

sutras 13, 14, 15, 16j 17: 

druii^olepti tcurukal fnakartim 
imiyifan arufcum terii/ari Icdici 
Ufpetn pul}' <iTuvflfcammJ 
tneyyin iyorfeat puflii/o^ nila\}fid 
ekarn ofcnratt-fpot^i/utn 
pv}|i*p-illd ells meyi/um 
UTumiTUv-^i uk^mmot-uylrttalum 
ui/irfiin ununitirint-wyontffluTtt 
dpir-ipalc ny(mature, 

‘The quantity of m is shortened to quarter of a mfliryj when it follmvs some 
coasommts. When this happens, the m tak^ a dot wdihia it Th^ (pure) 
consonant is represented by adding a dot (to the symbol), e and o ako have 
the same nature (that Is, short and short o are represented with dots 
above). AH consonants (Le. consonimi symbols) without dots represent 
consonant sounds followed by a; those (symbols) for cimEonants followed by 
other vowels are different." 

ai^tra 58; 

ikarti yokoram irutf viranum 
symbol) i is sometimes tised far y at the end of words,'^ 

As can be seen from the abovementioned ^tras^ Tolfcappiyam uses the 
eEuttii both inj the sense of speech-sounds and letters of the aJ|diabet.^ 

So also does the Middle Tamil gramiruLr JVnnriiil. By and largCj in TE 
the term eluttn^ refers to the practice In writing. 

3, tOw pmcUi ?0 of imns ilie Utim mcKi both In the of iBoguDge ^ la tlu 

ol word (cf, TE^ 58) inay be noted 

U WDi obpdouily due to thir use of the Innn clutlo both in the Krae o! epeada- 
soundi and In the mse of wrffkig thoi telks of ohea|lvsn^ (ip^dEoei form) ond 

oerloatioani (ufj^tten form^ fot ejutiti^ eiut uah the t ermw attve(uni£ and eoHyelwUii to 
diftisgulefa between epeech md writing, 

in The tenn eiifttu is to ba dedved frum #Ju " to roJoe and the terro 
eluttu tiecordittg to thb deriTBUen would i^onui'iliiiig wbieb It mised; (or emuDd to 

come otit) froiQ w^ihinj. Ilmt It the wpcech-ifoiiiid Obdoudyi ihe tenn cluttu, to bo 

applied to wrhmg lon^ niter the term cssme to refer to speech^nounds^ iHo i^astm brin^ 
tbait lelten foim utUtn of iha wrItUm word just as speech^eouadt foent vnUfl of ibe rpoken 
WDZd. . 
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The chief conclusion that emerges from the foregoing study b that 
writing was a v^U-^tahliskad practice during the ti me of ToLkipptyanLi soma 
time before the beglmung of Christian era^, end that there b si least some 
similarity between the Tamil writing of today and that of Tolkappiyar's 
time,* 


5. Two vmat from ¥«» 1 iind vmi* 392, *re cJ lnter«t In thb comwtkKi 

The opming v^rsr of ihe book Indicate] thot Ihc Tamil authcEr waa famlljar with ihc 
ether flynteins id writinj pjtjrviilimt Ifi IndiA ta his time to, 2nd century of ih^ ChriBthm 
era)- 

ahctti tttutai-o-cIiiXtclldm-diJ 
fwlMitfCO iniita^-y-ufAJcM 

PBriDffilaJjiilciLrp the comnientaicir o® ia^ thsi the -author had observed ihet c was 

the drat "letter ftcd only for South tndhm limgU3ge« but for the North Indian tanguaffe 
43 w^. 

Vow 59a rftfETs to !he linportanc-& attached to a knowledge of writinc by 
Tamib. 

eTFnenp<t«>iT-4®at- y-eZutteirpa-D -tmftfsniua*' 
ko®n«npa tdlutn-uy^rlcku. 

“Writing and am Hite the two oj'es of living beltiga-* 

6. In view of iMe cmicluiion, ft it nMCwry to rff™ the theory ptii forward by 
auhbr* Gc^inatho Hao and othra that tlw TomU watem of writing b to be derived fran 
the A^okim vorbly of BrihmL 



THE NASAL PHONEMES OF KANNADA^ 


BY 

H, S, Belegiri^ 0angaE4>r« 

Oil Itj this ^ort I propose lo examine the nA^al sounda ocoui* 

rirtg iti the standard coUoquiai iCczrmctda of Mysore (hereafter wiitLen simply 
as The atialysis is based upoti nty own pFoniuxciation which^ 1 

bave reason to halievep taa bo fairly as KeinruuifL 

0*3 Six nasals are found in the Kinmada orlho^aphy. The y are ttij, 
ii^ th and the anxmrSra. The last oEie can be included La tlie preceditig fivoi 
it is pronounced as a homorgauic nasal bchue ptosives aSfricat^i anil 
as HI before other consonojils. 

1.1 There are six nasal soundii in Kannada: [m), [n]p [ri] t^]p 
[u], and [NJ- Their phonetic descriptions respectively are bilahialt dental, 
retroflex; palatal, velar and bladMiJveolar.^ 

1*2 [m], [nj, [^] are separate phonmias. Many mini m al pairs 
be lound to prove this. But, the lollowi^g three words would sulSce; /atme/ 
losjiieJ* 'tortoiseV /a:ne/ [a:nej 'ekphant', and /itzfs/ [ai^J ‘amui’. 

The other three are oUophones of /n/. Because [»} occurs only in 
two words, as the hoinorganic element of a cluster: /Jnarnay [Jjia;na] 
Knowledge, /Juarpkay [Jnntpha]* 'memory'; £nj occurs only with homor^ 
ganic plosives. [NJ occurs only with horanrgaruc affricates, and [n] occurs 
elsewbere, e,g,; /benki/ [bcnkl} *fire", /mnnga/ {monga] 'monkey’, ./heucti^ 
[heNl^hx] ‘tfka', /manJu/ [maNdzu] ‘snow*. For [n] see sections 2.1 and2>3. * 

2.1 After having established the nasal phonies of Kannada I now 
pn^Joae to discuss their distribution. Before that, a Ecneral statement ol 
their distribution may be made: All tbe three phonemes occur 

L r nust gretduUy aiinowIiKlge two artleko ■whkb have Impired me to write thii 
abort paper: 

(a) '“Die Ka*a] of Sanakril’—M. B Ehekcao, Lanpv Vcl. 32, No 2, 

tb> •‘Aflrtwtea in Eawwite i|i»cIi'*-T. K. SmaAnranji, porilculnrly the pak- 
KTophs Ns. 3, 3, nud 4 on g. M, tL, iSSf 

z Jhid., Mh). 

a. ^eiv art some ctevtcitioiia from the IPA pyrtan of tnmscriplion in thte t*rp*r 
They can bo «uay IdentiBed from ilie context. It ahmitd aim be noted that Uie phsoehc 
trwucription ia tint acetirote In letfanl lo the vmmk Thte. howtrvw, does not niter ilte 
issue. 

4. (a) !n thte pppor no dlstbioliMi ia mode between native aisd loao^tiioida, aa 

it wouitl bo imiiBvsnt io b descriptive atatemgot. 

{bl Hereaftetwimia /J/ ahuids for n voiced Bjwte-aivtrolor ottricaSe. 
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(iij Initially (<!xccpl 'i] •'); t-g-; [ina|e] 'rain*, /iia;kii/ [nntltu] 


■four'. 

(t) Ictervocalicolly; e.g.: /so:iie/ [sotne] 'drlMle’, /bene/ [beijel 
‘pce\ /aime/ [a: me] 'tortoise', 

(c) with humorganic ptoaives, and alTricates; e.g.' /tampu/ [tompu] 
'coolness*, /hsf^a./ [lieni^] 'toddy', /knnlu/ [kantu] 'Instaliiienl’; for the 
other allopihones of /ti/ see section 1^, 

(d) ‘with other consonants: e.g,, see sections 2,3, 2.3, 2.4 and 3.5, 

(e) in gemination: e,g.r /annna/ [ammo] 'mother', /ai^a/ [a^] 
'elder hrother*, /hetmu/ [benmi] ‘back’. 

(/) but not lijiaUy. 

2.2 The phoneme /m/ occurs as the first element of dusters with /W, 

/£/. /c/. /J/, /t/. /d.\ /X/,/i/./n/, A/, /!/. /V/, A/, /h/» e.g., ore; 

/namkcrc/ [namkere] 'our tank', /narnguri/ [namguri] 'our aim', /tamca: 
krl/ [tamt^ikrl] 'your duly',/UiniJe;bu/ [tamd£e:bu] ‘y^ur pocket', 

pi/ [nlmto; pi] ‘your cap’, /ninvdoWy/ (ttirodollu/ 'your paunch', /lamluthi: 
Ti/ Itamtuttu: ri] 'your bugle or hom*, /tamde/ [tamdej *b it yours?’, 
/namna:]!/ toorona:}}] 'our dog** etc., /namhatge/ tnamKft:ge] ‘like us'. 

/m/ also occurs as the second clement of clusters with /r/, /!/, /v/, 
A/, /n/, etc., eg., axe: /m:rmane/ [niirmanej 'bathroom', /fca:lme:le/ 
(ka: hueile] 'on the leg*, /hai^mcile/ [bar vraerlo] 'on the snake*,/hasme; le/ 
[basmeile] 'tm the bus*, /ninmmtu/ [ninmoitu] 'Tfour ^vo^d^ etc, 

2.3 The phoneme /n/ occurs as the first element of clusters with /k/, 
/e/v /m/, y p/, /h/, /i4 A/, 'by, etc., o.g., arc: /ninkivi/ [ninkivi] 'Your 
ear', /ningan^n/ [nlngonfia] 'your husband', ybennie;le/ [beiinic:le| 'on the 
back’, /henpapj/ [betipani] 'carbuncle', /niinbe:re/ [nirnhetre] 'you too!*, 
/nhn]a:ru/ [m:nja:fu] ‘who are you?* /ninjshre/ [lunsi' rt] *your sari', 
/nanha:sge/ [nanhatfige] ‘my bed' etc. 

Forms like [ninkivi] and [ningm^da] ^ be considered as con* 

tradieting the preceding statement about [n] tn 12, because these forms are 
to be analysed as h-aving juncture / + /. occurring between the /n/ and the 
stop, or as /nin^ktvi/ ^nd /nin-hganda/ respectively. The contrast is only 
apparent, not reaL 

'/ti/ cKeurs B3 the second element of dusters with /m/, /]/, /14 etc., 
p g.; /sumne/ [sumne] 'simply*, /baijnalll/ [bajjniim] 'in the mouth*, ,/ha; 
lno:nii/ [hB:Ino:nu] 'millBnan’, etc. 

2.4 The phoneme /h/ occurs as the first dement of clusters with /&/» 
Xc/, A/. /in/» /j/. etc., e.g., arc: /tapgido/ [tapgidej 'It Is cool’, /kancuceutte/ 


Tills UsT ind ihe !hl« to fdkw are, hnwrwr, not cdiauitWa 
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[kantwttsutt«] ‘it priclu the eye', /majjtinnu/ [ouai^tiimu] ‘eat mud!', 
/Icatjtmeile/ [ka^e:te] '<ni the eye', /pu^ia/ [pu^ja] *£ood effect of a pre’ 
visus good act', etc. 

Jx^ else occurs as the se«md ^ment of dusters with only retroflex 
oojjsonnnts like /|/, e,B.: /potjgta/ [pc^a] ‘packet’, 

3-5 /m/, /ft/, /^. occur ia a duster oJ three constants also, pro¬ 
vided they are the first demefttd, and the second dements are homorganic 
plosives or affricates. The following arie some of the dusters that aotrur so: 

(a) /mb, mp/+/l/, /d/. /k/, /14,/1/,/us/, etc,, o.g,, ate: /namhta: 
ne/ (nambtajne) 'he believes', /nambda/ fnambdai 'he beiieved’, /nambbe/ 
[nambke] ‘bdtef*, /kamb|i/ [kambfil, 'rug', ./namble/ [munbte] ’can 1 
believe?’, /kempmu: ti/ [kempmu: tl] "red face*, etc, 

(b> /trt, ^/ -f- /V, /c/, /!/, /b/V etc., c.g,. are: /gu^cepdu/ 
[guftdtsendu] 'round ball', /gaastlu/ [gaftlja] ‘throat’, /top^hasu/ 

‘sire;; cow*, /tuftikaru/ [tuptkary] ‘mischievous ealT, etc, 

(c> /nt^ (id/+/k4 etc,, c.g,: /tindkofli/ [tindkolli] ‘Let him eat for 
himself.* 

(d) /nk, «s/ [ftk. ng] + /*/, /k/, /d/, etc,, e,g,, are: /numkhuidi/ 
[mankhutdi} ‘magical nsh', /nuiigto:ne/ [nu]Dgta:nc] ‘he swallows’, /nungda/ 
fnungda] ‘he swallowed', etc. 

(e) /iic, nJ/ [Kts, Ndz] + /h/, /m/, etc., /■'hnneha; ku/ [hoIitilia:ku] 
'to lie in ambush’, /'hencmezle/ [beNtsmede] 'on the tiles', etc. 

2.6 It migltt have been noticed, by the examples given above, that an 
interesting point emerges out of them: whenever we find dusters of the type 
described in sections 2.2, S.3, 2.4, and 2.5, we may otmo^t be certain that we 
are dealing with more than a single morpheme, the border between the mor¬ 
phemes being between the nasal phoneme and the foilouing coruonant. or 
between tlie homorganic duster and the following consonant, 1 have said 
almost, because there are utterances like /camca/ [tsamt^] ‘spoon', /carma/ 
[tsarma] 'iskin', '/vatsne/ [vaisnej *smcU', elc, whidi are sin^e morphemes^ 
this b only one aide of the question, for, we have ultoances like /nintotpl/ 
[Diitto;pi] ‘your cap*,/ninge/ [ningej 'to yoiu’,/nineeijdu/ [niNtiei^u] 'your 
baE', etc., which have two morph^™^- the final tx\J of /Din-/ having respec¬ 
tively become /.p/, [h], and IjN] owing to the following consonant, ^wever, 
one can fruitfully look for a moephemk! boundary in such cooes,* 


a. I am my grateful to Dt, Gordon B. FAnovt^ for having gone t hr ough this 
paper and (or haring sngetsted many Inipravnnsnli. 


A PHON-ffiSTHETIC ASPECT OF RETROFLEXIOK 


Bishwa Natb Pama (Po^na) 

ThB historical aspect of the process of cjerebrolbtailoo hi the Indo-Aryan 
languages and the mJluonees at work have been thoroughly dealt with by 
in his Alrindwc/ie Crammatik 1 (Die cerebtale, paras 143-151* 
pp* 164-1T7) and by J. Bloch hi his L^'Iitdo-Aryen (pp 53-5B).^ 1 therefore 
directed my attenlmn to a phonetic-phonhloglcfil treatment and n study of 
the articulation based on word-polatogramsH* While doing so. one of the 
most important points which struck me was the prosodic natuj^ of the coti- 
fioiiants of the rotrofiex series^ becaxu^ it was noticed that along with the 
variations in the articulation contact of the retroflex series the prosodies 
concerning them also showed conslderahle variations In the modern Indian 
Sanskiitic languages like Hindi. Ehojpuri, etc,. In roy thesis entitled A Phom- 
Uc and Pfimolc^icfll Studj; of Bh^jpun (Unlveralty of London, 19&0), 1 called 
attention of the scholars to this important and mtere^ing aspect by referring 
to the linguistic theory of prosodies as elucidated by Professor Pjatri in his 
♦^Sounds and Prowdies*' {TPS,, 1947. 127 ff ). As a matter ol lael the 
entire treatment of these sounds as we find It in Sanskrit grammar, e.g** In 
the rules formulating the ehange of » to | and t to t when in contact with f 
cm a retroflex ploaLve and of the change oHi to whm preceded by r or| in 
the same word Is based on prosodies.* It was thctcfcre suggested that both 
for its diachroitic and synchronic analysis the prooess. of c^briilizatioti might 
he profitably studied and interpreted in this now light for a clear under- 
jrtandlng of its linguistic implications. It is gratifying to note in this eonnee- 
tioti that Dr, W- S. Allek subsequenlly presented an illummating study of 
the prosodic processes nf retroflexinn in SanAkrit in his two learned articles 
in the BuUetin of the Scficwl of Oriental and African Studies.* 


♦ The tcniaj transliteraticn m^vks t, d. r hflve been twed ia ihia article for the 
IPA symbolff tor th? i!etri 3 £laK eoenda and a h^s b«f*A uied fnr Uie tPA A, 

1- Also TErasuB, ''Ctrtbralliailon in Sindht^, JJiAS, pp. 555’^584 and 
Ilionology*'* JRAS, iMl, pp, 511-513, 

2. S« f'Dnn, and ArticidaUDn**, BSOAS., Vc/^u XD, T*arti 3 

Slid i ms. pp, S5T*WI. 

3. Pdnml, A#f4dhsAifT, a.4,1 and 14A Thta San^kiii has pmfrtit "que^km*, bul 

fsmiftOTi for questiiQinlng. diiU tml Oftnn 

4. W, a Aii^s, '‘Some PresodJe Aspecta of ReUoIfexicm and Assiirotion In Sanskrit ” 
BSOAS, XIH. lasi^ pp. ssa ff. and ‘“ttetrcrffcMn in Sniuikn!: Prosodic Tt<hniaue and Ui 
ndevDncc to Ccinparatlvc StBiteiDCiit*''| BSOASf Vol, XVI, Fait 3i US4i pp- 556-565-. 
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I Em tteris going tt> throw a hint cm yti mother E^pwt at r^tr^rflexion 
which mey be Icrmed as its ‘pbouasthjetic^ aspect^^ and wbkh mey be found 
somewhat halpfu] in tracing ihe Eibtorical bearings and development of the 
retroflrac series in ibe modern Indian languages * 

The number of words with initial consonants cd the retroflex series in 
modem North Indian Languages tike Hindi, Nepali, Bhojpun etc. is defimtdy 
less than those with the consonanls cd the other Vargas,^ as U appears from 
the d ic t ionar ies like the Uijidi Sugar (Nigmi Praconql Sabhi^ 

Benares) I Tuhnih^s JVn>4Jl Dictiomiri/ and the Word-Index tn Ghierson'^ 
Bdiar Pecuaiif LijFe. Araocngsl the ronsonants of the rettoflex series them* 
selves^ the aspirated farms dh and jh are Jcs& in use than the uaaspirated 
forms d aJid P The retroflex comonants ^und harsh to the ears of the 
speakers of the languages referred to above. Their pbon^lhetic sense is well 
evidenced in the onomaiopoetic words in ihab use. They have the Llkenes:^ 
of the retroflex trensonaixts in the rattling ^unds and disturbing knockSi e*g*, 

Sp See Firnif ^'The. tiaes and DistribuUon ot Dcntiuii SagUdi Sotmd&'', 

Sreuilti, XVn, lOp Fch 1335, p. ntid his Spcschf pp, 4^1-El. 

6, Widdy divergent vkm have been taqmsum^ by those dsalini with ihs bifo¬ 
cal *£pecta of wrebralliflliQB iu ilsa Indo-Aiyim luiipugex The maat csiimiuridy actepiKS 
Lbetn? baa been to treat ihsi «el of cenibml SQimdi: as of Dravldian origin dewlopliig partly 
Irom a tandesfy to hmlten the prmnmcifidMTn ol the dpntata uiideT Um Dtnvidlao loduei»e 
and partly ftetn tlit whol^k bomwmga el a Inrgt mnahvf of non-Aryan warda m 
Saiukril and Frkkrii a&d throuih dtem in the mHlem Indftn languagei. agamri thi» 
%ri«w John Beaiu!^ {unleaded tlint the oencl3ral& niti ibe real eqiilvalentfi of the flutop&ltn 
t Hid d and that it h« ncl tfiew but tbs tniimn drtltoli which hfive grown oul nl tbi? 
arebrala by the proceaa oJ mlteblng whkb the Aiyim organa of i^pcech have undngone 
owI^H to die cHmiitic effeclA (wm John BtAJcea, A ComparaUn^ Grummar of rhe Modvm 
Arvtttt L^notmgs^ cf India, p. 235, See alia tlooiKtc^ Orui-aidr 0/ tht GeudMn 
pp. a-lS). JtEFXSann (tenguegej pp. 1S5-19T) etaa poittCa out that ihe oerehriik cjdat in 
the NonMe lan^oger ut^ Him tOJt of fanrehmla must tbiirolont belong to the orEglndl 
atodc of lrbdi>-Biimpeiit phanMte ayidein. 

Cotfipore In ihli cczmeeUmi the seneraJ tetideney of equatljc^ the Eoglfiah alveolar 
soimda with the [ndian retmdex HUBda, See C»attu^ ODBh., pp. 641-42. 

T. An exoeptioo mAy probably have to be paacle for Siedhi whkh ihowa qiecM 
fondnfiait lof the cefebmla eg. 


miuli 


^udhi 

din 

day' 

din** 

dftfl 

W 

dnii 

dokh 

'trouble' 

dnkh* 

darn 

‘sift- 

dit:n* 

dfiTt 

'looth^ 



For HI approrintion of the postion with regard to the IniUeJ retrerVx eomoiumb k\ 
the modetti Moilh Indiim langiragn it nmy be noted that tlie Vedic had. veiy limltod me 
of the retroflex oon^znanta and had only one initial retrafkx coiiaonimt f; PM also had a 
my limltod niimbM- of Initial cffrebrab- The mt Lexkspn by Rhys DAvm and Stoic ha^i 
only nirntren words with iaUial retroflex comcmijis- 
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khat'kbat, khatat-kha\ar. in the tioise o£ a crow— 

Oif a frog — ^ar>tar, ia the iioiplcasant strokes and rapping s o u nd s o£ a 
Eianuner, e.g., ^hS:}’- thaiy, ihukur* fhukur^ Ui the belching 

and bellowing sound daka;r, in Ihe angry and chiding words d^P^t 

and in loud burst of loughter thaha:ka:. 

Words unpleasant sensations and sounds of anything referring 

to violence, terror, awkwardness, perplexity and roughness are often asso¬ 
ciated with retroSex sounds, e^, 

kaVnr- kajar *1110 hiting sounds generated by the friction of tlas 

teeth.' 

'noise in drinking some liquid, impatiently and in an 
unmannerly way.’ 

‘swallowing in n huny 1;^ quantities of food with noise, 
‘crack.* 

'the breaking sound of wood.' 

'to do anything hurriedly,* 

'to talk gibberish.' 


^B^gbat 

gat-gat 

kar'knp 

tar-tar 

dhaj'-dhar 

bar-bar 


bhar-hhar 
par-pur 
papa: ka: 
dhara;ka: 
thoikar 
the: 3 


I* 'unpleasant noises,’ 
■cracker.* 

'crash or explosiun.' 
*a stumbltng block.' 
•knock-* 


dham-dham in which the retroflex represents the thundering sound 

and the nasal rcpresenle the sound of a drum. 


Not 

that all the words 

having rrt^oftex 

sounds denote unpleasant 

things nnd sensslionst but mfiny words signifying something obnoxious find 
nwkw^d are associated with rettoflisit eounds, Fot oxamEilei 

ear-bar 

* topsy-turvy' 

har-bor 

'huTrying in 
confusion. 

bakhet r&: 

‘wrangling’ 

bak9ds:r 

'squint* 

guforr 

'look with eyes 

lar^yh 

Tjsttle’ 


expressing ex¬ 
treme severity,' 



jhag^ra: 

■quarrel* 

tStibs: 

‘quarrelsome’ 

thag 

'cheat' 

lutera: 

‘robber’ 

th5:s 

'stuffing' 

tb-fl* 

‘throng* 
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te:rh 

‘crooked' 

da;h 

^JealouBy" 

jrarfi: 

'prostitute’ 

T5:r 

‘a vridow' of bad 
charactor^ 

darylD 

'witch’ 

do;m 

*0Qe of tbe imloucfa.'- 
able clashes; notori¬ 
ous for their stealing 
hablti'^ 


What can be u^er than thalhSrI: ‘human skileUiii’* kntfh leprosy^ and 
wfaat can be tnore oOenalre and obscene than jhaiTa: ‘faeces evacuated’. 15 : 1 - 
‘penis’ and ga:r 'anus’.? 

Out of two or mm-e synonyDu;. ooo having one or more retroflex conso¬ 
nant is invariably suggestive of a derogatory sense and b intentianolly used 
to oouvey it when necessary, o-g-. 

ma;tha:, sir head', but mu:^: or mihp when dbgiifi or sarcastic sense 
is to be coDveyeiL 

Smukrly; 

paeyr ‘leg’, ia:g or ^3ri: 

gala: , garden, 'neck', nare: tl; 

pe;^ ’stomach* dhhyh ‘large belly' or 'pregnancy’. 

keis, bair 'hair* Jhj5:ta: ‘scattered and ugly big hairs’. 

Such interesting correlations between the occurrence of retroflex 
sounds and the cbaracteiistic contexts of experience and situation m which 
they are used illustrate their phonaesthetic function in Hindis BhoJ.■ etc,. 

This predominant pbonmsthetic simse keeps the speaker's traditi onal 
interest und appreciation alive to the beauties of his songs and ballads which 
confonn to the canons of poetic 'excellences' or 'gu^' as bid down by the 
Indian rhetoricians, according to which, the retroflex consonants are inappro¬ 
priate for sweetness (tnfldiutTya) in poetry as they are harsh and not suited 
to the Pathetic (KonetiaJ, the Privative Erotic (Viprolembho and 

the Quietbtlc (^Snta) emotions {rnsos}. Not that (he retroflex sounds arc 
altogether despicable, but theii beauties have also to be appreciated for their 
fiuggesUveness in the ease ol the property of Eloridity (ojnpu^) whieh ia 
suited to the Disgusilul (bTlikotso), Heroic (vtre> and Furious (mudTs) emo¬ 
tions in poetry.^® 


B. The <1^ uie pnthaHr the msnaiits of the stock to whJd the Hotnnny Cypda 
belctaBed. Soe Gxtraaaxs IntroducUcm to Mrs. Gmasox's “An SoaUsh-Gipty loiiex'V 
p T (fiwiUao An^varv. XV. 1886, p, 14). 

9, Thif ctyjgiwlDgy of iJw typa of Instnnoei died ntwve deserve to bo oxaminiid, 
10, VsintRapt, kSvuityfakUit, Vm, ?4-lSi 



BUDDHIST HYBRID SAKSKRTT 


BY 

V. BAGuAYAKf, Madriit 

I 

Thfi jjjccuJifiritifis of ih® Sonskril in whidi b clsss of Buddfiisi Ssnsknt 
texts are written have freciueiiily becm remarked upon, studied in some 
detail and compared with Puli, Middle Indo-Aryan, etc. The series of these 
studies have cuhnuLated in the three volumes of Prof. EdcikEvjj^ on what 
has been, christened by him as Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BHS)» Among 
the several studies on aspects of this language are some papers of EoctRTojf 
who had been working on the subject for the past two deoadea. In 
hia paper on the “Metre of the Saddharma-pupdarikB”:' he said that ^ 
hybrid or mixed Sanskrit was based on « lost Prakrit, the proUvcanonicai! 
language of the Buddhists, In his paper on the Prakrit underlying BHS^ 
which he wrote at about the same time as the paper prevloualy mentioned, 
he clarifies this statement of his that the Pali of the canonical texts as well 
as the Sanskrit of these texts in question are onginjaUy recasts of an older 
PraJtrU,* 

Buddhist Sanskrit would admit of a three-fold claBsificaUnn, (1) normid 
literary Sanskrit whose deviations from the Pamnion norm were at a mini¬ 
mum, (ii) the class of writings in whicb deviations from the normal Sanskrit 
were numerous and varied, and fiii) a further class in which briarre coit- 
structions abounded and outlandiEh vocabulary appeared» If we draw a 
middle line, we may see on one side a style, grades of whirh. strive more 
and more to approximate to the literary Sanskrit norm, and on the other a 


1. Hii iTa^irf Hybrid Sana^t, Vol. L Ciraminir; Vo). H. DictioEiaty; and BuildMrt 
Hybrid Sanskrit Iteaden Tak Utiivarelly, New Hawn, USA, 

2. Kuppuswonu Sastri Conanemwslion VnlunM*, Uadru, pp, 30-4S. 

3. BSOriS, Vm, pp. 1OT5-3T. 

4 . In Ms ^toiinl remsw-articls on Edgjsrton's BHF., J, Brough myi (BSOna, aVI, 

p, SaS), (no!V accistitnbly as IL ap|>ea» to nw, that "thEre sFeeiua to be tin coiopeHlng msiMn 
tot postulntinx n stoiJfl Prakrit dinlaot tv the 'oriuinnl' Unsoage: and tl swim mora 

likely that the texts wvre horwlEd down in divtt^big ways Jn dlffcronl coittmuiiitles, 

5. *n»* mng* and yisriaty of iba vogartea w* such that, wbfln they eoa he lecogiiised 
ta A kind «f Sanskrit, to disnn them a langunge and lay down a pTmnnuir for ttum Kem 
lo be a adMud, pace the mcnuineiilftl labours and ochievemHU of Eidjprton. 

40 
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grades of which tend more and more to become mixed and even 
strange. In its most aberrated form this latter «tyle would appear to be the 
result of the expansion of BuddhlEm m the iram^Lidiaii lerritorleai where 
the literary efiorts of some non^^lndian Buddhists should have contributed 
new constructions and Mwds; inxleed, wc have evidences of such transHlndkn 
Sanskrit Budxihki works.® Sinuiarly in the former style^ the grades in which 
that style was more clearly recognisable aa literary Sanskrit^ it should bear 
close relatiiinsUip to such writings in Samimt which display a grammatical 
freedom. Judged from the Paninian standard. Laying aside for the time 
being immes like Pali, Middle tmloAiyau and Proto-canonical Prakrit, if 
We hear In mind the fact that Ln actual sx^nklng^ Sanskrit exhihited solecisms 
Or colloquialmus and tliat wiitings bearing the stamp of popular origin and 
vo^e could not escape cotloquial lapses, lack of accord in gender and num* 
ber. declensional vagaries, unsettled uisoge of di£erent kinds of present par« 
tldplea, confusion of ditmiiiu and paro^iat packs, etc., we can sec that the 
base of this mixed language is the spoken form and that it is not exclusively 
Buddhistic but common to the class of Brahmanical literature called the 
Epics, This mixed language or tht G^th^ dialect as It was once referred 
to is retiliy popular or cttlloquial SanskrlL It was hbo n fluid fonn whose 
Inp^e^ from the mirm could not yet be reduced to any dialectal rules ox 
uniformity. It was in this form of popular Sanskdl that the Epics wore 
wTitten^ a fact which at one time led scholars to suppose that the Epica were 
Hscsflis of Pali or Prakrit udginaU '^ The Epic Sanskrit, as Wmmxrrz says ® 
approaches more nearly to the language of the people, so that one may call 
It a more poptdar form of Sanskrits and $hows ^solecimis ^uch ns are often 
committed by uneducated and mferior authors like the Purana compessers.^ 
BtTHitow, who is the latent to writs on it* says*^ that the po^mlar character of 
the epics is evidenced by their language. ‘^This ia Sanskrit definitety enough 
as opposed to the contemporary Middle Indjo-Aryan, but it is n Sanskrit which 
contmuaUy violates the rules whieh PS^dni had laid down and which were 


H If.pH, Goshiga^vyliniraui. Vlnialabodiid-paiipr^^ eU. Sec W. ThmtA, 
India ttnd EipanfliJfL, CfllEnJltii Ualvi&raity, p, 

I, 3c* aapldjtt, Tht Gmt Kjrfe India, pp. 3fjO-Z€a^ where adb it disketic 
Samkrit; of the gmnJnitkBJ Irregular)lb# In flu? cpk ore meti! diulKtic wna- 

tienu-^ Also KcHhom, inA£ p. wha ^akl Lhal Ubtse <3pic forms arc more PoU 
th^n SandsrlL On ihe imienftbtlity of the mpposiUon lhal tlic cpicfl ^rere tocnat ffma 
PatL nrt^iimk see JMAS lOOGi pp^ 2-4. Jiicebi also opkied so aod added: ^oll 

Etnd Epk language ore two dlfKcmm 

A Hiflura e/ fiulWn bilvraliA^, Engilah trensliition, 1, p. 44 

B. ftid^ p. 44£L Some varieties of technical lii^iature aUo exhUul Euch A Kt;lc of 
SaoikrlL. 

la. The SiinakHt l.ion^j'iiiigt^ Fober it Fober^ pp, SI <3. 
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ftteervBtt in lie m.ote erthodost lilerary clrtlea.^^ . -Th^ recitation aad 
tnmsmlsfiion of the Epic iegeuds was not the buMness of the Bi^ehEiam. but of 
liie Sutas. «^« It was mttural that their langut^o should be of a move popular 
nature thim that of the educated classes par ^xceilence^ the Bralimans. At 
the fatne time it b IfiEerestinfir that all along In Jipitc of the compehittou 0 / 
Prakrit, Sanskrit wot cultivated bt mwh wider circles than the priestbj 
schools for tchom Pdm'ni^s ti^orfc teas tticcttdcd.i* (italics mine) *. .the know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit on the part of the epic reciters most have depended pri¬ 
marily on usage and not on formal instruction.. 

Epic Sanskrit has thtis material worth study ride by ride with that of 
the Buddhist Sanskrit works. Purther refinemen!^ of the ©pic texts have 
of course obDterated many of the old forms which might hdp us m thnr study 
of popular Sanskrit^ but even as they are^ the epic texts do still have vestiges 
of Ihelr old dictian. To take en example: In his paper on the Prakrit under¬ 
lying BHSh already referred tOj EIocERTaN satd^ (p- 50): Again, all readers 
ol Pall are ver^- familiar with the common expresaion yena lenft, Vhere 
(someone or something was)* there (someone ebe weIlt)^ In tharruelves, 
yerta and tma are perfectly nonnaj Sanskrit (as well os Pali) forms; but 
ihifi use of them, I baticue, not fcstoum except in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit 
though fr^quont there(italics mlnelE In ihe next fienlence^ Edomton eoUed 
iht^ . a clmracteristic example of BHS. Sukumar Sep^ bos also dealt with It 
in his Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit-^^ in his recent BUS Gramimur EacEaroJ* 
notices this -tena" In art 7^ (p. 44) under CASE—Instrumental, and 
here he sa 3 ?Sp modifying Ms earlier afiSnnation that this usage not quits 
unknown tn Sanskrit (at any rote epic)" and cites an instance from the 
MahAhharata. So also under yeiui in his BHS Dictionary, p, 448®, 

This -tena^ cortsirxiction is quite a common thing in Epic Sanskrit 
It Is si gnifican t In more ways than one Lo come acx^s thb, more than orice» 
in the text of the Rimiy^i^ which, going by the concensus of ophuonp has 
been brought very much doao to the literary norm. The Rfim&yana can 
give us six passages with this yerm-icna, the construcilon appearing eUipti- 
caliy Eomelimes with only and sometiines more fuUy with even a 


11. Cf. Jacobi, l3iiJ Esnuiyt^Tm.: "But Ihj? lonsuagr of thi» cihcri ww dllferem 

isnpilLgep bu! wily a I^sa (scrfcct And H_ Oldcnlwnt, Doj Maha^ihanitd; 'At the 

time of the epic^ therr b^*tt types cf Saoskiil of a higber and a kiotrr decree of 
perfection.' 

12. See Jacobi, Dcm Ramopa-ma, whi^re he syi that apart from the tangwiae of th* 
Sisto thm mujit have Imn type* of ft leaa eund Sanikril bi ollitir nockl cinilea. We 
add that PatimjaU Mmsell records ihat outside el the ordained cend tiacred pcta, the Bria 
epoke cotLoqubU foona^ yarvirms tervano nmna j^yo b&bhavub I. i. 1. 

15. Joumri of ihe Deportoenl of Utters. Calcutta UnlTOfrily. XVU <132S), p. 23. 
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double Ilterc are three instanceG in Book D, one in nt and two 

In VI. Ayodhys 3316. Southern text has; 

gacchantam anugacchfimo vena gecchati loghavah | 
ibki 33.22 reads; 

vanam nagarem evSstu £remi gacchatl raghavoh | 
fbiU 5211, 

jagmatur vena tau gahgSm sltayS saha ragbaveu | 

In Aranya 3119, Southern tent, we have, 

vena veno ca ga^hanii rdkaasa bhsyakarlutah ] 

teno tend ama pa^anJtl raman evagratah sth]iam {[ 

100.31 of Yuddha reads: 

uhhau bj vena vrajatah tena teno ^ronnayah| 

(tmiayo viyunfi viddhah Jagmuh sagarayor iva |[ 

108.^ of Yuddha has the following;” 

Veno vena ratJio ySti tena tone pradMvatl 1 (Southern text) . 

The eomparison of the above readings, found in the Souther text, 
with those In the Korth-Westem recension and the Eastern text edited by 
Gtaaasio reveals significant facte: The first line in Southern text 11,3316 
is represented by 11.36.16 and n.33.]S in the N.W, and Eastern texts; these 
two texts between themselves read similarly and the lint* appears In an. 
amended form without our vcnO'tejno; 

r&nam evinugacchamo Mm no d&rair dhattena vd | 

The second passage is represented in N.W. and Elustem texts by IL36.23 and 
IL33.23: 

vanam oa garam evistu yatro gacchati ragbavah I 

where the restoration of patra for the locative sense is a patent emendation. 
In the third case, however, the N.W. and Eastern texts preserve the old 
construction: 

Jagmatur yciu vat gafigim ^tayi saha rSghavau | 

N, W, 53.8 CoHBrsio, 4ff.5, with slight change, pthlgoin imi. 

The case of the fourth Is Instructive, (or the whole canto in which it 
occurs in the Southern text,—the episode of Akampona making an advance 
report to R5vapa of the destruction of Khara and his hosts— , is absent com¬ 
pletely from tbe N.W. and Eastern texts. In the fifth case fr cim the Yuddha- 


14. Hopkiu quote) this to p 38$ «( bis Gnai Epic, 
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kau^a. the verse as it oocms In N.W. 75.66 omits one ol the two tenas, halane- 
itig thereby with the single yctio, surf substitutes it with yayuh, though here 
too among the readings recorded, we have the Bha-xeading preserving rena, 
teitti> in GoBJiasio also, VI.70.60, similar emendation occurs hut with fcobftut 
instead of votfuh- the sixth instance^ the double yena-tena occurs in both 
the N.W, lest and Cohiiesio (5721 in N.W, and 9020 in Coanssio). 

Now a oonsideratinn of the variants In the above passages b the three 
recenaimis shows that the Southern text is valuable for preserk-ing better the 
older diction; ahio, it b interesting to note that a canto missing in the two 
recensions, and occuring only in the Southetn and hence likely to be suspect, 
arcbfiie 

We mny note also another similar passage in tlie Ramiyoim. V122,30, 
Southern text; 

tiiinam anySm maya iatim varitam danam uttamam ] 
yShsm adyeha Boefimi bharyg sarvStither apiH 
We are used in classical Sanskrit to time-specifying accusatives, but here b 
an out of the way accusative in the place of the locative- The absence of this 
verse from the correaponding cantos in the North-Western and Eastern texts 
confirms our earlier obeervatijon about the comparatively better preservation 
of archaic passages in the Soulhem text. 

n 

Some instances of BHS vocabulary from the BHS DLctlonaty may new 
be exainined. 

These words sliow different categories. Firstly tsome those ancient 
words of the common language which the new religion uses and specialiffis 
in a sense for ib otvn forms, as a result of which these old words fall out 
of use in the communities outside this new reliijjotis tnovement. Examples 
of such Buddhistic words are Coicyn. 5mTTurnn etc., which are nuite common, 
in non-Buddlibtic significance in the older times- To cite an apt analogy 
from Tama, there are special terms and expressions which the Srivabna- 
vas use and hove come to be termed as their parlance or pariblifi^; these 
were oM words used in the whole TomU community, and attested by huari^ 

but when the Srivaiwavas began muking special use of them, the r«t 
loft them off. 

Some of the words of BHS are really old words of common usage and 
go to the c ernmnit stock of the vocabulary of the Vedic and Epic India. 

In such cases when a new rdigious movement ia forgins ahead and 
building itself up into a certain distinctness, there is a tuitural Umdenej to 
introduce certain changes and adopt certain peculiarities or choose certain 
neglected or im fomiliar words and ideas and bring them to the fore. There 
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is an idiosyncnttic conscious effort at usng Gommoii worda with eettaln 
innovations in pre&tes and sulSxes. One sat of Buddhistic ivnrds la iiiitff 
fomied hy addins before normal Sanskrit words the upasarsas ohhi> onu or 
ups. Bnd addins at the end the ka-pratyaya; a-stems are adopted in forms 
having loendings; vaiiotion is seenred by fully using oitm where the present 
participle does not have it, and by using words in. their augmented forms: 
also word-forming su^es arc extended analc^ally to more words than 
found to take those suffixes in ordinary Sanskrit usage: e.gL ftftdtnn, smtdnint 
icni ltd rite; and among derivatives from a same root, adopting one not in 
vogue: G^. samayc for somitL 

We shell first see certain instances of BHS words Irom E!dgertcm*s 
DicUonsry which are found in Vedic and Epic usage, then certain others 
which can be traced in special popular hronches like Natya and Kama 
Sastra, next some words which can be seen in the Brahmanica) of 

philosophy like Vedanta and Yoga, end last, some for which usage in classical 
Sanskrit can also be cited. 

BHS Diet p, 576\ Enmpa^pih): in full bloom. EdgerUin contrasts it 
with Pt^pita which alone is o»d according to the Sanskrit usage while the 
former is eharactcFlstic of BHS, Snrrtpu^pifa seems to be handed down from 
Vedic times. Cf. Tailtiiiyo Arany^ik^ XJ; 

yathg vrk$asya sampa^tosya duiad gondho vSti, 

e\'am punyasya kaimapo durad gandho v3ti 

In the Criticai EldiUtm of the Mnhiibharata, Adiparvan, 116.2, describing 
P&ndu roaming in Um forest on the eve of his fatal erotic mood, we road 
aupu^tavaue which has in the footnotes the reading Sompttfpita; the Utter 
would appear lo be the more idiomatic old usage and the su^prefbeed Eortn 
may easdly be held to be suspect. 

It is clear that Mohayarui Buddhalogical literature bears the hnprosa 
of the Sanskrit Itihfisas. It is noteworthy in this connection that some of the 
words and ideas that have been notwed in BHS are to bo seen in the Epic 
also. To cite some examples: 

BHS Diet, p. 223‘, (Andrabdlia) and p, 103" Arambliaj In the sense 
of slaughter. Arombha in tho sense of slaughter is known In Sanskrit, in 
addition to the form Alombho. In ESm&yaoa, Sundara, Havana 
SItl that if she does not coma round within two months, cooks tvUl butcher 
her (drobk) for his breakfast. The two forms arobk and dlabh seem to be 
doublets and M the latter became better known later, even where fimbh 
ttceurred, it had been emended into dlobh. The Kumbhakonom edition w'hh 
Govindarija^e commentary and the Venkateswura Press edition with the 
same commentary read this line: 

mama tvim prgtaca£3rthem dmlihonu mohanasc | {V, 22.9) 
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Thfi MXi J. Press edition cairies the emeoded farm dhtb&onte; the text with 
T italca eoonneutary (Botcbaif), the H.W. text (17Jy3) and Cobresio's edition 
(vei IV, it. 352) tarry a mare diastic emendation of the whole line; 

sud^ chetsyanti kha^dasah 
Here again the value of the Southern text is seen. 

BHS Did. p. 45®* Bdgerton notes Wu(iew£ha''jMriijiondalii in the list 
of sSmudrika-lak^aiMiS. This is met with in the Hamayona in the descfiptioii 
of Kama by Sita, <1U.47.34 MOmJ- Pness odn.), the Bdatsya Puraaa and the 
Bhatjhkavya. 

ptTR Did. p. ass'*. On Sflfadn-wedhB and iabdo-uedhitvo, Edgertoa 
refers to Molmbharata, but not to Ramayaipa, where U forms part of the 
storyi Oa^ratha Uennit'boy by tnistahe, Ayodhya &3iU < M I* 'J. 

Press edition) and to Raghuvathsa following this (IX,73). 

BHS Diet, p, e3l; Hema-jdla. Edgerton says that this is not noUsd 
as a compound in Sanskrit. In the Romayaaa, however, this compound it^ 
self, in the sense, occurs in descriptive passages three timesi MX^J, 

Press edn. V,6.36 slbtkas—hemajaloparicchinnah: V.45.3 in tiie 

description of the charioi^hfiiuajllaparik^iptaifij and VL75.5d describing 
fighters in the army—hemalalicitabhujam. 

TtfTFi Diet, p. 133; UptJta <flc): This is found in Epic usage in expres¬ 
sions It W Pu^popaga-idialotxigah describing trees. Cf. Ramayopa, Sundara, 
14 J5; 

ye kecit padapas latro pu^popagaphalopagah | 

BHS Did. p. ITI**. Kolarra? Edgerton says that it means in Sanskrit 
only wife “except once in Hai^acarila.” In the larger sense also, of servanis. 
f amil y etc., it occurs in SanskriL One instance may be cited; When Banu- 
man offers to take SitS on his back, she uses the word Kalatra only In the 
sense of person in one's charge or to be protected by one; Kalatravati 
sandehah* RSmayarja, V.37,48 (M-l-J. Press edn.). 

P HS Diet. pp. 18-19. Adhuan meaning K^, Time. In the Yogasiiitras 
tV.12,13 and Vyasa's Bha^ya thereon, Adhuan is used in the sense of the 
three phases of time, past. Resent and future, from which the semantic shUt 
to Tinie itself is quite understandable. 

BHS Diet. p. 44'’- Aparffmr?Jo; Uninfected, Untarnished. In the 
same sense the Yoga.TQtras use this word in their definiUoti of Isvara: 

klesakarmavipftkasoyair opaTcmrsfah puru^avik^ah livarah I 

BHS Diet p 23>». Amvrtti<fca): Characterised by no return. The 
word in this sense is quite common in Vedanta Utefature from the earliest 
Mtraia of it 
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BHS Diet, pp, 251-^52. It ia said here that this Is mquestionabl^ 

a »-Samkntisation of the Prokrit-Pali form mi Tadfi (Tfclifn}^ 
the suggestion on the basis of the Tibetan asstunplion that Tiyin is from 
Sanskrit TrSyta b also disconutoi Its pmnary oaeaning b given as ‘such 
a one os the Buddha' and from that the meaningi 'Protector' and 

SK) om 

Now wo have VSeaspati Miira di^ribing Ak^pada, the founder of 
I^ysya. Tayin in his Titpaiyapariiuddlii; 

mun&Ui dhft vij yiana va Lt ^g ya Lwaryi^ij qyin ^ | 

nidhayfr vag^^isuddhinam ak^pMSya td^htc [ | 

The farms and Tfii/aua appear to be nrigiml in Sanskrit m the senfie 
of the ^flourishing* or “he, who or that which grows evermore or becomes 
profuse^f Sphmbhavati^ and referring to supcThumon and divine personalia 
ties, Paninl gives the form Tdrjam in that senj^ la IJ.3S—vftli-sarga- 
t&yane^u krainab- The BHS T^n may better t>e referred to this Sanskrit 

BHS DicL pp. 494^495. Fibkajati, VilJinjya. w^here Vi-bhaj 

and its derivatives are noticed in the £ense of ^detailed explanation'* This 
usage is not unknown, in classic Sanskrit in the ^stra texts. Thus VicaspaU 
Mi^a^fi Bhmnntl^conimeiiiarp on dafikara'& Brahmasutra^&hdsya is palled 
Vlblidga and V^caspati himself says in one of his introdiictoTy verses of the 
BhUnmti: 

natva viiuddhavijnanain sahkaram karunanidhim | 

bha^am prusarniagambhiraEp ^tprordtom vibkajpate f1 

This meaning of analysis and explanotion is also seen in the grammatical 
lechnical term Pravihhaga; cL Ehartplinrlp VflkyopadlyB^ 11.316: 

^bdorfliuh prftvtbbQiyante na rupad eva kevalat | 

See also my Blioja^a ^i|ngaia Prakisa, L p. 

On p^ in art. 38dQ of his BHS Grammar, £dG£S3^n notes the gemnd 
Vighatya, 'having oponed* and says that Sanskrit knows only Viplm^yatiy 
and If long, only Gdphdiayath In his BHS Diet. p. 463^ ho notes Vighat^yati 
and makes the same observation, 

Now *gh^ with in with elongation" in the sen-se of 'having opened' does 
occur in Sanskrit, See Katya Sfistra Vd2 {KM and Kasi edUkins): 

vigbktya vni yavanikam. 

BHS Diet p. 70^. Axme^ru which Edgertpn asserts Is, despite a few rare 
occurrences, a Buddhbt word^ occurs regularly in the compound Tdlffnaciara, 
the musician whose province is Tale and it occurs many times In the Kama- 
ya 3 ^ and other later texts also. 
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Diet p. 1T6*, KdneanamaMT bhiimi, the 'gelden leglon* which 
lies in the tiorth. This is evidently a j^eference to Uttara-Kuma to which 
^atya SSstra also reloTs. See Nfity® XX. 102, Kasi edn.: 

hrdya sarvi bKfimih ^bhagandha kdricani yasmat \ 

RWg Diet p. 166, KfljIidWMtu. Cf. vaatu in the sense o! theme of a 
storyt etc-< is s very conunon word in JNatya SSstra litemture. 

Diet p, 377. PratyoIMb®. This well-kuowii pose is described 
in Ka^ya Sfistra literature. Cf. BharataV NSti'a Sistra, XL69, Kasi edn. 

BES. Diet. p. 123. l/tfaraknld, Edcerton renders it as ‘further, higher 
art’ and adds, ‘'No diie has been found as to precisely what is meant" Its 
precise meaning will be clear if we turn to Vetsyiyana's Kama Sutras 
where the UttarakaXas are referred to. The Uvlarakaias are four, form part 
of the Pincaliki Gatu^gas^, the 64 sexuai arte codified by Pancaa, the final 
four ol this series being called Uttarakaifis, Sec especially Jayauiangola 
on Vatsyayana, liiLlo end. 

BHS Diet. p. 317*. Potrocefiedofca. The note on this word shows that it 
cannot be ojqihilned merely on the basis of the BHS references. It is one of 
the sixty-four arte and is mentioned among accomplishmenls of faahionahle 
gentlemen. It consists of die cutting of various designs on leaves as a mcm^ 
of whiling away time or engaging oneself when one is in comply with 
friends and acsm^tiiiics these cut^leaves carrying diiJerent _ ^ 

significance are also sent by lovers as messages to their l^oved^ ^ , 
Sutras liiUS, 16 and Jayamengala thereon and Kama Sutras IIUv.4, 

patmcchedyakriyaySm ca svabbiprayas ii cflka m raithunain asyd dar^yet 
and JVjv, 3S, 

patracchedyani ninabbiprayakrlini darsayet 
etc. Also Damodaragupta's Kuttaniinata, 74. where, this is mentioned aa an 
accomplishment, and a person with pretensions to fashion and culture carry¬ 
ing ihe scissors used for this leaf cutting-^^ 

BHS Diet p. 2S5'». Tulafcuta and p. Matiofetljfl, in the sense of fraud 
committed by merchants in respect of weights and n^asutes ^ traced 
in Sanskrit Dhamis Saslra literature under Vyavabara. See YSjnas'olhya, 
Vyavaharo, 246; 

ty I -Li^gaiia ku^ak|t. 

RRS Diet. p. 36'». Anuarnffi; mindfulness. It is not known w^ 
Edgeetok says this is ''virtually non-existent in Sanskrit " It occurs twice 
in the Brahma Sutras themselves. 1.2,30 and n.2.23. In the Mahabharata it 

IS. See ttteo nvy GUaniiiiga famt Svmadeva'j YasMtilik* Csmpu. Jotinwil of th* 

Canganatlid Jha Pewareh fiMlltutr, L il, P- 258; iit. p, 3^. 

II 
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occut:^ in tte wms nt Ihe wt^U-kaown h^^ma Ehl^mtnu^mrti bi^ its relate 
bmas Anu^rrutroHa, etc. occur freely in BhakU-litemture. 

Siznilaily AnuJi/ult an the same In this same farm gnj abn in 

the forms ^ituayOicutKi^ ll b cctmtamily used, even noWj in 

sithms oS ^Sstra-texts io refer to the continuisy and mtemal comiection be¬ 
tween one pesss^e and snolhor in the text, 

BBS Diet, p, 34. ^bhtmpi/iL At^urnpa of course b found in San^ 
skrtt Fur Abhirupya, Appoya DikpUt's Varadaraiastava, ibka 14, (Vactt 
VUns Press edn.) may be seen: 

lad varqxtyaiiu bbavatah katham ahhiruppom f 

BHS DicL pp. and 111*, ^^caiutbL This is a: word m cmnitom 
use in hynrns where the deities are praised, particularly Devi-Iiyiaas; 

meeakani d^ecaiuUcarn iruthyadr^tantaniailhyahhafii^ te [ 

(No^^aratnam^ stoira^ verso 9, KavyarnSli Guoebaka V.) 

BHS Diet, p. 315. Pancdni/nlo. This ouspicioxis mark wiiJi the spread- 
out palm is mentioned in Sanskrit literattire. Seu Pra ymana^aka Act III, 
Pra^-esaka: 

saudHavaii^akadattacainlimapa'^ bhittayal^ 

and HsT^carita, description of the paiace on the eve of Rajya^s 

marriage: 

pitfapaAcanpu b mandy imiMQlijfchalam usalgtaa dyn pak aTTn ^^a m 

BHS Diet. p. 437, ihe deer-park of SarmiUi. The word 

dara or dava, forest b preserved in Sanskrit In die compound *forest*&re\ 
dau^pni or dauilpTtj; K^lkioi^ tiaes i( separately also in HaghuvaiiL^ ILS: 
adhijyadhanvi viaaefira dauom. 

BHS Diet, p. 215", Cocura in meaning no* 3^ ^sustenances ^food^ gnd 
‘a village where it b available* may be compared with Gocurti In ckssical 
Sanskrit in the sense of the cow’s pasturage. Cf- KkatSriuniya, TV-ld: 

ixpajoioh paScimAralripocardt 
describing cattlo, 

BHS Diet, p. 21fi*, Cotrn, meaning no, 2, *mine\ In cla^sic^] Sanskrit 
Gorra b w'cll-known as moutitiiin; ^mine" Is only ife extension, it may be 
noted also that In the BHS passages cited for this meaning of *nitne\ the 
meaning 'monnlam^ which has ot^mnoiogicaDy basis, can equally apply. 

BliS Diet p. 217^ Gapdiumi is ^id to be *Vare in Sanskrit' and 
essentially Buddhisl word’^^ But see Magho^s fiisup&lavadiia, 111*49: 
k^ai^iun isthilanain 

in the descripilon of mausioiu^ 
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S, K&ttte, Poand 

1* Sati&krit •fcaj-jcala-, *k€ui-duoi^* *Jire«fly, glow worm’ 

For the Sanskrit kajjafa- ni. a oioud^ □. lEunf^hlack, tw'o vanaats 
have been recorded by MosiE&^WiLLiAfii® in hbs Diciiomti'y as kaijonfo' and 
However^ Lt la an lutoz^sUiig fact that for a firo~Qy or glow worm 
Konka^ pdoserves the word kdjju|o and Mara\hi kdjod. Tbe normal word 
£cir this ill Sanskrit h kliodyota^ allejited In the CbEndogya Upcml:^, on the 
basis of whhji another word khc^jyoiu* b recorded in the K^janighaniti U5 
quoted in ^bdakalpadranm. 

The Konkapi form goes back to OlA wliich is {laialldod 

by the fonn •fcad-Ki6foiadca irom which Marathi kdjrd la tlerived. The use 
of fcad, fcim*, ku- as prior members of ssnupounds marking the uselessness, 
badness or defectiveness of what follcfw$ appears, therefore^ to have been a 
living element in the Middle and Modem Indo-Aryiin languages m attested 
by the Soiika^i snd Marathi forms for the glow worm. 

£. Sanskrit k^p&U 

The Kohkam word Icov^fisd* indicates a medium or !arge*3bed vessel 
usually m&dn of copper or brass in which rice is cooked Of water b boiled. 
While the Sanskrit word kopdln'- ^cup, jar, dish (uiseii especially for the Pun^^ 
dSsa offering) ^ and its contpoundi a^jikapala- 'prepared or offered in eight 
pan.3\ pdtte^apdln-^ ^prepared in five cups or bowls* do not survive In other 
lA languages the Konkaau form appears to pr^rve an belated inherited 
form In its originol meaning. The JsuflSx in seems to parallel 

that found in tffign ^a brick' < Sk. 4rAka for w^hich Kannsdo dinlecls have 
Konkniu h&s borrowed here frerm Kannada os In other toan^wonla 
from Kannad^ such os mntigd < Kan, twntip? ‘subscription'. 

These two survivals of OIA usages in NTA languages, particukrty the 
imcultivsted dkicets, indicates herw rich the dialectal field Is in capturing 
vocables which ultimately show the linguistic we&Itli of unrecorded OIA and 
NTA dkleds. 


L Ct. Kan. (a) Sivu'i ^bns-pot, a stnilh (h) a Itlod qf p^qlal cf 

varlout dknenstand CMy-l^fVConM in SfrTti.i Kaa.-Knf. DieUotury, 
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An E^ort in Modem Jitdo^Aryan Lexicofrniphy 

BY 

JuHua de La>ibbou«, Ceylcm 
1. fntroduceorif 

L Sinhalp*ia is admittedly the most developed and probably the meet 
mined of dl the modern Indo-Aryen languages. It ean claim to be iiniiiue 
in one or tvro other respects as well. For one thing, it is easily the iiisl among 
the spoken languages of the Indo-Aiynn group to develop literary activity; 
and, vrhal is more, it has also preserved an unbroken succession of records 
spread over a period of two thousand years. It is to be noted, therefore, that 
in the Sinhalese language and tts vast literature is found a wry interesting 
Geld for lexicographical research. The following is a brief account of a 
pioneering enterprise undertaken in that Geld. 

IL An Earlier Ej^ort 

2. There are several ancient nigliffiiiw* and piracticol dictlcniBnos of 
Sihhtikse, but the idea of compiling n comprehensive Sinhalese Dictionary 
on selenti^ and historical lines was Grsl mooted in 1£^ by Dr Reinhold Rost, 
the eminent Orientalist and Librarian of the India Office. It was shortly after 
the Gist volume of the New Oxford EngLsh Dictiotuuy was published that 
he wrote to the Ceylon Branch of the Royal A^tic Society on the subjecL 
His letter addressed to Sir John F. Dickson, who was then President of the 
Society, was read at a General Meeting held on 4 Octolier of that year. A 
full discussion followed and a Committee of four members was appointed to 
take necessary steps In the matter, They indexed a few Sinhalese texts and 
prepared what was called a "‘Specimen Vocabulary", taking Gundert’a 
yalam Dictionary for their model; but they achieved nothing worthy of note 
before the whole undertaking was e\'Giitually given up. Tliis marked the 
Gist effort made by the Society, or by anybody at aH, a( least to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a systemltic Sinhalese Dictionary, It could hardly be re^rded as 
a bod failure, though, because time was then by no means ripe for & sej entiGr 
undertaking of that kind. 
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3, But it stands to the tasting erndit of the Society that its second 
effort WHS cmwtied with such umtt i a l i fi ed success as can be seen from Its 
magnificent performance in planning the present Sinhalese Dictionary on 
modem scientific lines and issuing six English and five Sinhalese parto before 
the whole organization was handed to the Universaty CoUego which later 
developed into the University of Ceylon. This second project too had a 
chequered career, and was not without neaisfailures. It nearly broke down 
twice—once under the Society, and once under the University itself. 


4. After a long period of inaction ii was Sir Cecil Clementi who, as 
Piesident of Ihe Society, brought the matter to the forefront and gave it the 
practleol shape which it took immediately after his deportiire from the Island, 
In the course of ha farewell Presidential Address delivered on 1 October 
1525 he stressed the impoftanco of compOing a Sinhalese Dictionary on hls- 
lorical and scientific principles after examining fill essential facta of the 
language. He had clear-cut views of the subiect and wanted the Dictionaiy 
to be so designed as to help not only a fuller understandiJ^ of ihe language 
but also the rapid grov.-th of a modern literature. Accordingly, In 1926, the 
Society decided to undertake tlie compilation of a Sinhalese Dictionary the 
aim of which “should be to givv an adequate account of the origin, meaning 
and history of everj^ Sinh.-de.w word, old or new. found in msetiptions. in 
books. xjT in common speech-** 


IV. fniemattonoi Co*operctfion 


S In 1925, when Sir Cecil dementi gave his faiewefi address to the 
Society, the Govemment of Ceylon had alreiidy made arrangements for 
feasor Wilhelm Geiger, of Munich, to pay a visit to this country m wn^lian 
with his tranalMion ol the Cujnuathsa. Sir Cecil, knowing as he did the 
importance of the co-operation of European scholars in th® work cotinecled 
^^ith the proposed Sinhalese Dictionary, took the opportunity of 
soecisil reference to that cmirtcTit scholur’s iiupcitidljie vklL He hoped, he 
said that Professor Geiger would not be allo^ved to go away without giving 
tlm Sociely hia views as to the lines upon whicli the dictionary could best he 


prepared. 

6 Professor Geiger was eventi^jelljr Mnsulted. After a careful jftudy 
of the isociety's proposal he submitted a Report, dated 3 February 1926, 
setting forth in brief outline what organizaUon there should be and what 
form the dictionary itself should take. His recommendations, (hough wry 
sound and gmierBlly acceptable to all schools of modem somehow 

escaped the attention of the early Editors who in March 1927 started the 
work according to a plan of their own. 
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1, Jn tbe meantiine, the Botard of Studies in Comparative Philology, 
Uni\'erstty of London, at a meeting held on 22 October 1926^ had uTmnipnn' tgly 
passed tlie. foUowitig resolution; 

•'Xhli Board welcojoes the project of pn^ucing a dictionary of 
the Sinhalese language on htsioncal lines, and, in view of the important 
position which Sinhalese holds In the comparative study of the tnd^- 
Aryim langtiages, ventures to express the hope that the etymological 
portion of the said dictionary will be dealt vrith by ecbolois thoroughly 
versed hx Comparative Philulogy/' 

After the wort of the Dictionary had progressed for more thon a year the 
Seventeenth IntemaUcinal Congres of Oiieniohsts (Oxford 192S), at which 
the drst Editor-in-^hief (Sir D. 5. Jayutilakn] read a paper giving an account 
of the progmss that had been made so fm-, passed a resolution urging the 
desirability of oppolntlng a Consultative Committee of Comparative Philo* 
kglxts to advise ihe Editos, la pursuance of this resolutrou a London 
Conuniltee was duly formed, to whom a se4 of specimen entries prepared by 
the Edltcns was submitted for report. After a careful examination of the 
entries the Iflndon Committee suggested a number of Importani and far- 
reaching tmprovoroents, which the authorities in Ceylon decided to adopt in 
full mjeasuio. But the London scholars declined to continue as oMcial coti' 
sultants under the circumstanees then prevailing, and so took place the Inst 
crisis noted above. It then became evident that tho personal direction of a 
competent scholar from abmad was necessary; and, accordingly, Professor 
Geiger was invited to frame the general plan of the Dictionary In accordance 
with his Report of 1936. 


V. Editorial Treatment 

8, For the purpose of collecting tnalerinls two specially designed forma 
were used nt the boginning; hut these were eventually given up. it being 
found unnecessary to make separate lists of words. With the arranging of 
words in alphabetical ortfer, which brought together hundreds and thntLwnds 
of cnnl.s heartng the same word or phrase, the tiilrd stage of the work was 
reached. This pari of the scheme had made considerable progress when Pro* 
fesaor Geiger was invited. He arrived in Cci'lon occompanied by Mrs. Geiger 
hi December 1931, tmd wotked for more than three menths examining the 
vast materials accumulated in the Dictionary OfRco. Hh; investigations result¬ 
ed in the final plan of the Dictionary which, os can bo seen from the schema 
below, eonaists in a mode of editorial treatment not only historical and 
etymological but also eomporativv ami descriptive. It was only after thi^ 
plan was evolved that real editorial treatment was elTecti\Tnly started. For, 
It must be ntmembmd that no sx'slenmtizattcm of the ba^ic matorials could 
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possiljly be undertaken v/ithaut iiret fixing the plan of the Dictionary, This 
aysteznathdng proce^, with wbicb the work entered upon Us fourth stage of 
development, was soon found to be bristling with unfoiseen difficulties, espe¬ 
cially owing to the defective maimer in which the collections had tieen 
handled by untrained workers. A good many of the voluntary helpers and 
almost all the competitors w'ho took pert in a wotd'coilecting competition 
were eventually found to liave done their work most utimethodicaLly and with 
no regard for accuracy or precision, l^ven soma members of the Office stuff 
themselves had done no better. Despite these impetfacUons, Professor Geiger 
found the materials accumulated in the Dictionary Office quite ample for the 
purpose fmd the work done so bur umnistakafaly helpful. The whole editotlid 
work was ever since carried on under the able guidance of Professor Geiger 
who, at the invitation of the Managing Committee, consented to hold the poai- 
lion of Director on the Editorial Board With him was throughout associated 
Professor Helmer Smith as oonsultact, and the present writer os the only 
working Editor. 


VI. Extra Work Done 


9. Sinhalese Text*. From the very outset the fact had to be taken 
into aec Qunt that the printed Sinlialese rlassiral texts, except a very few 
handled by reaUy able echokm, were at that time in a state of hopdess cor¬ 
ruption; so much so, that it was found impossible to proceed with the wwk 
of the Dictionarj- without first bringing oral standard editions of some at least 
of the most ImportanL ones. Sir D. B. Joyatllaka then decided to undertake 
the fonnidable task of coIlBtine <t large number of ola Manuscripts and bring¬ 
ing out cciticnl editions of several Sinhalese texts, from which to quote in the 
Dictionary. 'Ibis work was done with the active cooperation of the whole 
Staff, but the books were prinled at his own expense. The texts so iss ued 
were as follows; - 


SaddharmarBlnavaliya (In full) 
Dhanipiya AtuvS Gii(apadaya (in full) 
JStoka A^uva Gii(apadaya (in pad) 
Panaiyepanas Jataka Poia fin part) 


1,032 pp Royal 8vo 
290 pp. Demy Svo 
244 pp. Demy Svo 
202 PIS Royal Svo 


Total ,, 1.768 pp. 


10. OnhogrnpJiy. In view of tlie corrupt condlticm of a targe number 
of other printed texts and the consequcnl confu.’iion prevailing in respect of 
spdllng. It was also found necessary, before proceeding Ear with editorial 
work, to ascertain dm principle*; of the Iradltional orlhograpJiic system that 
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had been coiiisistently ioUowcd in all Sinhalese wrijitigs tight up to the ISth 
ceivtiiryp This proved by no meiuis an easier task beouu&e nearly aU the 
available ola Manuscripls of the ancient ic^ts were mere transcripts made 
niter the i^onfimion had set ul But this research too was entered upon in 
right earnest and^ oi a t^ult, not only the prmdples of the orthographic 
system but also its historical devetopmenl were successluliy traced. At Pro¬ 
fessor Geigers special request seme results of these researdies svere pub- 
lislicd in 19S4* And they hove over since been very helpful In solving many 
a problem arising out of the corrupt texts. 

U, Crani-mnr. Sir Cedi's porting advice (as reported in the Joumnl. 
CBRAS, XXX 78, p. 68) was that the preporaticn of an historical granunar of 
the Sinhalese language should be taken in bond after the dictionary had been 
compiled. He even cited two models to follow, namely^ Whltrtey^s Sanskrit 
Grammar and Brochet^s Historical French Craimnar. Butt as the editorial 
work of the Dictionary began to eKjpond, it was soon found necessary to Ax 
the grammatical relaUans of the language before further progress was macle^ 
Professor Geieer had Umreforo to utidertake the preparation of a new Sinha¬ 
lese Grammar hosed cit the notes which he had collected since the publica-^ 
tton of his earlier Gniiirmnr in 3JM>0, The new Grammiir so prepared was 
published in 1&38. 

12. Glos^rp^ Professor Geiger's Scientilic Glossary of Sinhalese 
word^p first puhllahcd In 1897, woa iilso revi^ad and lasucd hi on enlarged edi¬ 
tion, mainly for the benefit of those acholars m other countries who took on 
nctive mtere^t in researdnss connacted with the Sinhalese Dictiomtiy* 

13. Latid find Hevenuo Timtu^. As has been aptly pointed out by Sir 
D. B. JayotUoka in hi$ Preface to the Dictionary (p. xl]^ there are still to be 
found bidden !□ tempia libraries and In the possession of certain individuals ii 
conaiderable variety of old documimia, such as sannaa, tudapat, sif#u etc., com¬ 
ing down from the dmo of Sinhalese king^e and rclatliig to grants ol landSf 
transfet^t, mortgages, decisions of ci^es and other matters of a similar charac-^ 
ter. These MonuscriptB often contain words of a technical nafure which, 
though their exact meanjnga are no longer remembered, are yet of great eth- 
nologital and linguistic value. A fairly large collection of these records found 
in Govemmimt pcesessJoi] was examined and iudexed by Sir B. Jayatllnka 
himaeif. who was thus abk to odd to the DMlcinflry a considerable number of 
most tfiter^tlng words and phrases which would otherwise have gone un- 
noticod ond imfaeard of. But when tho time came for giving ^an adequate 
account of the origin+ meaning and history^^ of those words and phTa$e 9 it was 
found well-nigh impossible to do so without first making a coiriprehmsive 
study of the subjects ihemoclvea In which they wore involved. This special 
research too had to be tmdertaken by a siogte worker who had to study for 
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that purpose no leas than two thausanid unpuhiishet) documents together with 
all modem authorities ott the land tenure and revenue systems of ancient 
Ceylon. 


VIL Scheme of Worfc 

14. The scheme of the dictionary work proper was one of gradual 
devclo^ent. It necessarily’ represented a lengthy process and was some¬ 
what of a complex nature. The numerous opemtlons involved in it could be 
resolved into ten stages, as follows 

(a) W’oids and phrases from, books, inscriptioTis, common 
speech etc. on emds (speciaHy di^igned lists having been given 
up at an early stage), 

(b) Arranging cords in alphabetical order. 

(c) Systematizing basic materiBls: (1) examining every individual 
card under a single word or phrase, referring it back to its ori¬ 
ginal source, and ascertamiiw the meaning it bears in that parti¬ 
cular context; (2) making exact copies of all the quotable pas¬ 
sages on the card-s thenselvea; (3) sepamtmg those cards that 
bear the same word into homonymlc categories; (4) studjiyng the 
develoipnient of meaning under each homonym In historical 
order; (5) noting down in each cose the idiomatic uses and spe¬ 
cialized meanings. 

(d) Tracing the historical development of forms by means of tresh 
researches. 

(e) (1) Where there are doubtful readings in the printed books, 
verifying them with Manuscripts. (2) Writing rough articles, 

(f) Revising rough articles with special attentloB to philological and 
comparative informatioit. 

fg) Setting the articles in type and reading the first proofs, 

(h) Consulting cxpert.<; and incorporating their advice, 

fi) Reading the second proofs, and checking the references and cross- 
references. 

0) Reading and passing page proofs. 

Vin. Criticisms 

15. When the first part of the Dictionary was pubJisbed in 1935, criti¬ 
cisms came from all quartern, pepresentine all shades of o(^ion both 

and traditional. There was general satisfaction amonR scholars and nobody 
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criUdsed ihe work adversely^ not even thoae who proceeded to cavil at mLmit 
details. 

IG. Time^lci^p The^^ was, howi^ver^ considerable blame Laid on the 
Editors and the MEinagement for the seemingly inordinate delay involved in 
the work. That was nminly because the whol^ project was tnkeo in hand 
with a promise to iiulsh it In five years. But the unfore^ew difficulties expe* 
rlanccd by the Editors were no! genemtiy known at that time, nor were the 
unpredkiaUlfi tcunplicaliona inhet^t in u scientific work of o purtify pionecf- 
ing nature iindertuhen tm a large scale. Some of these hove already been 
briefiy enumerated above under the headins ““Ebctra Work Dojue'" (paragraphs 
9-13). Since the plon of %l\e Sinhalese Dictionary la admittedly a very com* 
prebfimire one, and some what similar to ihal of the New Oxford Dictionary, 
a oompercson between the two ought lo prove iiitar^tlng, especially in res¬ 
pect d| the time needed for ^uch an undertaking. The Sinhalese DktUmnry, 
when completed^ Is hardly expected to be of the same gigantic size os the 
Oxford Dictimiiiry La; but U nevertheless comprises a more complicated pro* 
cesa. When the w'ork of the Oxford Dictionary w'as first beeun^ the w^hola 
gnuniTUtr of the English langu^o had been scientificaliy and historically 
settled; nesirly all the eiXTnologizablo words Ivnij been properly etyrnologiaaed; 
Rnd all English texht had been s>'stematKcalIy and cHtic^y edited; whereas 
in the ease of Sinhalese practically ewry one of these essentials had to be 
done by the Bdltisrs themselves. the Oxford Dfctionaiy wos first taken 

in hsmdt there were other standard dictitmarlos of the English language, such 
os Johnson^ Ogilvys xmd Webster's, all of which undoubtedly proved help¬ 
ful in the new undeit&kipg. As maltcr of fact, the Oxford Dictionary was 
started as on attempt '*tp complete the voc^ulary of existlni dictionjiriiui and 
to supply the hEstodcal mformalicn which Uwy lacked'^ In the caw of the 
Sinholese Dictionajry, it had no such eotlicr works to profit by, thtr existing 
practical dictionaries being ol little avail. When tlie work of the Oxford Die* 
ifonaTy was organis&edT more than S09 volcmtary readers offered their help, and 
this number eventunllj' rose to 1,300. TTie Sinhalese Dictionary had only 
5C such volunteers to help m its work^ and they nead only one text each^ 
regards the time needed for the cctmpbtlon of a work of thiis nature, experi¬ 
ence lmj5 ahown that It con nevor be estimated with any degree of certainty. 
Mr. Coleridge, the first Editor of the Oxford Dictionary^ after the work took 
its formal shape and progrcssetl for about two yoarsj was confident enough to 
refer to hia programme in the following terms; believe that the scheme is 
now firmly established . . , . . and t confidently expect , . * . , that in about 
two yiaais we dudl be able to give our first number to the world. Indeed, 
were It not lor the dilatorlness of mnny contributors, I shoutd not hesitate to 
nmne an earlier period'’. Tliis was written on 30 Biay I860. Coleridge died 
in April Ififilp after which Or Murray was pp|x>iiited Editor. The first part 
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of the Dictloiiflfy, which Coleridge promised lo publish in about 18tl2, was 
actually issued 22 years later, on 1 February 1BS4; that is to say, 26 yean 
after the work was first started by the Philological Society' On 16 May 1884 
Mumiy said that might be posaihle lo produce two p;^is in the 

year, and thus finish the whole tn li years from next March . This estimate 
too proved incorrect. For, it was in 1^28 that the last part of the Dictionary 
was imued, Le., 44 years from 1SS4 and 70 long years after the work was first 
begun. 

IT. A jWisandmiafidijip, Certain misgivings were expressed in the 
proas when the Sinholese-Englhih version first apprared without any aUusion 
to a SinhaleBe-Siuhalese DictioDory. On this score there was some criticism, 
but that ciiticiam was ah based on the assumption that no decision bad ever 
been made to issue a Sinhalese-Sinhtilese Dictionary for the benefit of the 
Sinhalese reading public. In point of fact, however, the very first decision 
tatf 4 >ii by tile aulhorilies was to prepare both versions, though the pubUcation 
of the Eughab version was giveo parity, with a view to eliciting critic^ 
from intemationol scholars. Later, after the Sinhalese version began w be 
uisiied. the Manoging Comnuitee deeitled to bring the two versions abreast of 
each otbeiv 

18. Once the Sinhalese versinn was published, appreciations were not 
slow in coming—even from those who had expressed Ibeir im^vings In 
terms. The late Very Re^'. FaUier S. G. Perero. S. J., who was one of the 
foremost critics of the Dictionary, was the first to review it in the local 
tCeylon Ooifjf Wewi, 10 September. 1937). His views, as representing those 
of an intelligent critic, may not be found amiss in this connection. The open- 
ing pam of tte review wai* as foUows: 

cO£Dpi]£i*s of the Siniiftlcse Dicliocary taiist be b^artily 
oonaratulated on Uie production of this exoellfint Sinhalese edition, 
seiiintificaUy conceived and carefully edited with mymoiogjcal esphmo. 
tions, and Hhistrated by examiOes taken Irom the whole rung* of 
Sinhaic.se Uteroture. This is not only the Ural Sinhalese DicUomiry ot 
its kind but also on epoeh-makins work which is destined to have an 
abiding influence on the literature of the future. Its chief claim to cur 
esteem Is th;it the edilais have sought to give, as far ft; b& 
tained the etymology and the various meanings of every word, Tliat 
is adn^ittedly a task brisillm! with diflicultics and the present reviewer 
wishes to pay his tribute of pmlsc to the penetration and perspicacity 
sbowck hy the edito^3^^ 

19. The review wa.'i a considerobly exhaustive one, In the course of 
which the learned critic referred not only to some of the good ^itiK hut 
also to many appnrontly bad ones. At ihe same time, however, he did not 
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oniit to mcnlioD that whatever UroTt-comings he came upon iverc of iniiwt 
importance. Hia coocbdlng remarks were significant: 

'*Such trivUkl errors are Lofivitahle in a work of this sort and I 
conclude, as I have begun, bs' warmly eongratil is ti n g all cancemed in 
the production of this Dictionary**, 

20. In fairness to the Editors it must also be stated that aven of such 
"trivial ertors" many pointed out by Father Perera and several others could 
no longer be regarded aa errors, in the light of the explanations oSered by the 
Slltors. But they never daimed their work to bo without errors and omb- 
siom. In fact, there are many mure serious ones than those the critics have 
pcinled out, and it is hoped that all these will be duly corrected and supplied 
when the Dictionary comes to be revisciL 

DC tinder ifie Unwersity 

21. The Dictioiiaryt after it came under tho segb of the Univeraity, 
passed through the siecond criais noted above (para. 3), As soon as the work 
was traBafeired to the University, llte Editor mode certain far-reaching sug¬ 
gestions with n view to making the Dictionary tlie nucleus of a r^earch estab¬ 
lishment within the traniework of the University organlratiODj hut the Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Ivor Jenniiigs) was uot prepared to accept any such proposals- 
Seemingly belter counsel prevailed onJ the Dictionary was at once made pari 
of the Siulmlese Depaiimcnt under the Faculty of OriEutal Studies, when the 
Editor was obliged to ruaign. The University authorities, without so much as 
consulting the Government, then suspended the work of the Main DicUno^ 
flnr| jstarted tlie compilation of what was called a Shorter DicLiotiory, With 
ihe Editor’s departure came all European consultation also to an end. Alter 
more ibnr> nix ycajs* work- one part of the Shorter Dictionary was issued. H 
was very adversely criticised in the* press, and a (|ucstion was raised in Parlia¬ 
ment demanding the appointment of a Cornmlwiim of Inquiry to Invcstigote 
into the suspension of the Moin Dictionary and other relovant mattm^ 

£2. The University Senate, in the meantime, decided to abandon the 
work of the Shorter Dictionary mid to tesume the Main DtcUonary more or 
less on the same lines as were suggested by tho quondam EJditor just before 
he left. He then ■ r«TT>v back and re-organia^ the Dictionary Eistablishment in 
accordance with his original plan and started work from die point at which he 
had loft it nearly seven years before. During his nbsmico nothing had been 
done on the main dictionary. As soon as he resumed the work he wrote to 
Sir Ralph Turner (London), Pref. JuJes Bloch (Paris) and Prof. Helmer 
Smith (Uppsala)—Professor Geiger had meanwhile passed awoy—^ntimathig 
<liP.fVL of his having undertaken the work for the second tune and Inviting 
their kind help as consuilants. They readily agreed—not officially, of course. 
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but fis fl matter of personal favour to the Editor. The >Nbulc E^tabltshinent 
ia now <m a sauxtd footuig, and so far there are more thaJi eight partSj bath 
T^n ^lLfcah ojwJ Sinhalese, ready for the printer. 

X. Some Ltssons From Expericmcfi 

23^ He inner history of the Sioliaiese DictiOtifiry offers many a useful 
lesson to Uio^ who are bent on simUar ventures in other Indian languages. 
So much so, that a brief recapitulation of $ouie of the experiences in that 
direcUon can hardly be found a m lf ^ . II would appear that the wastehil ex* 
perimeui ju^ referred to cost the Universitj'^ well over half a million rup^s, 
quite apart from tho deadly effect it had the smooth progres of the Main 
Dictinnary,. The Vice-Chnnceilor was probably justiffedi under the cfrouin- 
stances^ in suspending iho work of the Main Dictionary; but the Sharter Die* 
Uonary experlmait ^ould never have Ixsen triod without expert guidance. 
It would be inlercsting in this cotmeotinn to note that a similar proposal was 
made at one stage to the Royal Asiatic Society alsOf but Lhe Society sifn|dy 
rejected it out of hand. It pointed out on that occasion that the money 
voted from public funds was not for a pi^ciical or shorter dictionary but for 
one the aiiti of which was ^'to give an adequate account of the origin, meaxhngi 
find history, of every Sinhale^ word^*. 

24. It will be seen from paragraph S above that, from the time the 
dictionary was first started up to the arrival of Pi'of. Geiger In Ceylon, a period 
of four years was spent more or less on speculative work a good part of whidv 
latterly* either proved uniiecassnry or called for revision Had there been 
expert plannmg from the very outset all this vrastage of tune and labour could 
have been eilmiaatei 

25. As stated above, the whole dictionary project v.'as taken in hand 
with a promise to ffniah it in 5 year^- This otily shows that during the early 
stages everything was done without having a correct perspective of the under¬ 
taking. On thhi ppint one n^cd hardly expatiate, especially in viow of what 
has already been said in paragraph 16, 

26. It Is perhaps true that there will always be extra work to do in eon* 
nection with an undertaking of this nature. But the extent of such work 
Khjould be properly controlled, in a well-^planned scheme. In the case of the 
Sinhalese Dictionary it assumed ahuormal proportions because there was 
confusion in the early planiung, with dtc result that tlm whole burden of 
cxtJTfi research had to be borne by Professor Geiger and the Editor^ Each of 
the extra operations enumerated in paragniphs l(bl3 had to be undertaken 
either by the one or the other all by himself—and that, in the midst of his 
rormiil editarlal work. II need hardly bo said that future dictionaTy-mHkerB 
in Indian languagts will do well to avoid such situations in their plaimiiig. 
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J. BtJSTOjff-pACE^ London 

Oii>, The lollowmg observ^iipiui are based op the speech of Mtp 
Bh 3 b«jidro Narzi, who durmg May aiid Sum 1B55 was attached to the Sttm- 
mer School cl LiogoisUcs hdd H the Deccan Coliege, Pdoob^ as ao Informant 
for one of the classes of advaocod f^tudents working in Field Methi>ds of 
Descriptive Anid^'^is^ (hereafter referred to as K«) is a native 

speaker of the language referred to in the LSP as 'Bodo^ or Tlalns Kacbln^ 
here spelt Boro in accordance with ihe fmdings beloAv. He is in his early 
twenties, and comps from the naigHboiirhood of Gauhati* Assanu where he 
works as a pleader'^s clerk. 1 wish to thnxtk him here for his w^iUing co-opera- 
tion, and al^ the members of the class who worked with him under my dircc-* 
tion» particularly Mr. R C. Bhattachabya. Some of the of the work 

oi this class are presented here, and it is my great pleasure to nflfer tbem 
to Dr. Sunili Kumar Ceiattebji on this occasion. 

ax The period of lime avaUabk for work with the informant did 
not allow a study of the Boro language sufficiently intensive to enable a 
detailed account of sill itp phonetic and phonoiogical features to he presented 
here; it has thereiore been decided to restrict the scope of the present study 
to an account of such phonetic, phonological and tonal data as appear relevant 
to a description of the syllable^ particularly the monosyllable tn disjunction- 
U must be boroe in mind that as these observations are based cm the 
utterances of a single speaker they cannot be considered as TMcessarUy 
having uny wider relevance; ihey nre thus lentiitive, and are not to be inters 
preted as a fioal treatmenl of the Boro language os 0 whole- 

0.2. N, was familiar with a system of orthography in which a modifi¬ 
cation of the Assamese script is usedj hereafter referred to as the Boro 
script^ and somewhat less fmniltar with a Roman scripl in use by uiissionaries 
working in the Boro areas. Neither of these orthogrnphifisj is itufficitmlly 
systematic to account for all th^e relevani data of Che language as now record^ 
ed, and the systematic tnuiscription used here^ which represents an analysis 


h iABfftiiiiic Survey 0/ J!«h«, V0I- IH Pm 2 . tt tnrnt he remembered that th# 
'Bodo’ mBterliU in that wwrk, ilfa ibfll la S. E?faij;*s Ontlijw Grorriinffr d/ ih» Kach&ri 

(SMUijai, 18843 on wliicb it was iorgcl^ based, is drown From th* 
diflied oF which liiEsrt from lhat resxfldcd herv in BCYEnil paxtkriilAfi. 
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of the data at the phonological leva], does not necessarily coincide witK either 
the'roissionBry script or any possible transhtemtlon of the Boro script. This 
' system atic* transcription is ^ven in italic type. 

It is regrotted thatx owing to the impossihiJity of procuring IP,A. 
founts in time for thta publication, no dose phonetic transcription of the 
examples ca n be given. Detailed description has been given, in general 
phonetic terms, of the phonetic realizations of the phonological units, which 
it i$ hoped will prove adequate; the systematic transcription is not to be 
interpreted as a ^nettc nepresentatlon. 

1.(1, It has been found necessary to postulate the following phono ■ 
iogical units for the analysis which follows;— 


TABLE 1 



Bilabial 

Denti- 

alveolar 

Pabtal Velar 

Glottal and 
Prc-glotlal 

CoKSONA£rrs« 





Stop/Plosjv& 

P b 

t d 

k ff 


FmraUve 



S 2 

H 

Nose] 

m 

n 

n 


Lateral 


1 



Kalled /lapped 


r 



Cot^tsiricted 

u? 


V 


Vow&s 





Clcse 



f U 


Mid 



e a e 


Open 



4t 



1.00. It will be observed from the table above that a distinction has 
been made between 'vowels’ and ‘coDsonants'. This disti nct i nn Is based on 
phonological rather ti'an on phonetic criteria; only the six units tabulated 
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^mi?i>r 'vow^' cfin function as nudei trf syllaliks, and all other units are 
fegBided as ‘consonauta*. For the most part these distiacUoas follow 
the phonetic data; in soane caaes, however—e,p., when dealing with what 
ate' ptwuetieally sucees^ons ol initial consonants—the phonetic and pbono* 
logical interpretations wUl differ. 

1.1. The six vowd unite i, e, n, o, o, u are interpreted phonetically^ 
with reference to tone and stress, as follows: — 

1 TO. { ajid t repiesent dose and mid uiirounded front vowels res¬ 
pectively. f in Tone 1= syllables is very dose, elmost cardinal vowel No. 1; 
in Tone 2 syllables it represents a less dose vowel, and in Tone 3 syllables 
a vowel even tniore lowered from this, and somewhat rctroded. A similar 
range of degrees of dosure may be used in the description of e: dmost 
oardinal vowel No. 2 lo IS, an opener variety in 2S, and a variety more 
0]^ still, approaching cardinal vowd No. 3 but more retracted, in 3S. E.g., 



doth 

=bi 

he 

ist 

bo wet 

'dcT 

merest 


ane 


sogaT'^ase 


UOO. In unstressed syllables it has been necessary to mogoize only 
one front vowd, written I to an initial syllable which he^ no tone-mark. 
This is interpreted phonetically with variations from a voiceless tense front 
vowel of verj' short duration to a voiceless alvcolo-palatal or palatal fricative, 

as ijx:“ 

pi^sa son 

young 

1.1L o representa an open unrounded vowel, front in IS, almost 
cardk^ vowel No. 4; back in 3S. almost cardinal vowel No. 5; and between 
these two in 2S. E.g.,* 


ihd 

yes, whfll is it ? 

^ha 

land 


cut 

ibopboy 

broken 

’bopboy 

bought 


i For ft desRititiiiin of ihe tonss and the SFVt*sn of mtuklnir them, see Seetiem 2i 
Tone 1 SylisbJe* b ftUflWvIoted by IS, TfliM 2 Syllable' by 2S, Tone I Sylldjle' by 33. 
a, V«rf» tav mwfced sccordina to word- and not *ynahlW-lm»; d. Seclioo £10, 
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3.110. In luvstress^d m connected apeecfh a nmy be inter-^ 

preted phonetically by an unrciundod mid-c^tral vowel 

1.12, o b interpreted as a hsif-open back roiinded wwelp between 
cardinal ^^wel$ 6 and 7, In IS and 2S, and as an open back reixnded vowd, 
almost cardinal vowel 5^ in 3S. 


‘?M>r 

give 

*Jior 



hxmg down 


A closer variety of this has been observed in open syllable in final 
position* e*g., *b<>Vo Boro. 

A central od-gLide was frequently recorded where 0 is followed by 
n or ij. 

1120, o k not represented by a special vowd-^ign in the Boro script, 
bvil is assumed as the ^inherent vowel": and^ in all cases of Assamese words 
in Boro which have been recorded in K.*s speech« k the Boro equivalent 
of the Assamese ‘inherent vOTVelV 

L13, u k interpreted as a fatrly ctcMe back vowel, more or less un¬ 
rounded^ In IS U Is tense, and somjewhat more advanced than cardinal 
vowel 8; In 2S and 3S it is rather more las and somcjwhat lorwered. E g., 


*sitr 

circling 

^sur 

who ? 

^sur 

iron 


1130, In unstressed syUobk^ it has been necessary to recogniKe only 
one back vowel, written u In an fniitJal syllable which bears no lone-mark. 
This la interpreted phonetically with vatiatlons from a volcel^s tense un¬ 
rounded back vowel of very short duration to a voicelfiss bi labial or kbi^ 
dental fricative, as in :— 

tu^tn front of face, muzzle 

fcu*fl mist 

icu^ga bird's beak 

TTiese examples, as those in Section hlDO, are phonetically 

syllables. Their phonological analysis as disylJables is supported by the Boro 
script. 

1.14. o k here used to represent an unrounded vowel the range of 
which varka from half-close and back to close or Halfn:!™ and ^sentral; its 
range therefore overkps partially with that of o, partially with that of 
but It k always dlstingalshed from these by tense lip-spreading. 
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This ranee <3oea not ai^ar to be correlated with tone; a correlation 
was, however, observed between the quality of o as the vowiel-nudeus o£ a 
verbal particle with the quality of the vowebnucleus of a preceding, syntacti¬ 
cally bound, verbal root E-fr, where the verbal root has a back vowel as 
its nucleus, as in*:— 

*be =Uqtoi) let him live long 

^hordot} it can be heard 

*ctq %hodog 1 am carrying 

the vowel e in the particles and -doij is hock in quality, whereas in the 
following ejcamples, where the verbal root has a irotit vowel as its nucleus: — 

*bc hatjttwj let him go 

’be he is coming 

’be ’lirdof) he is writing 

the vowel e of these particles b advanced to a central position. 

1^. The sbrteen consonant-units postulated in Tahle 1, Section 1.0, 
repTesent a total of individual occurrencEs with reference neither to combi- 
nation one with the other nor to syllabic place; as will be demonstroted 
later, the total number of potential commuting constmants in each place is 
limited (cf. Sections £.21. 2.23), llie phonetic interpretation of th«^ units 
is described below, 

L20. p I fc as word-initials are voiceless plosives, respectively bilabial, 
denti-alveolar and velar, accompanied by a feature which has been described 
as 'aspirationV The nature of this 'aspiration', however, varies socordlna to 
the quality of the following vowel, and would be more precisely described 
os a complex voiceless frktlon homorgank partly with the consonant and 
pwtily witk the vowel following. 

As ^Hable-butials in word-jnedia] position p and k have teen 
frequently recorded without occlusion. In N.'s speech there appeared to be 
free variation between ftrlicuktiona with and articulations mthout ocdusioii 
fit all tempi nf utterartce, ihougb with the pcm-oceluded %^ariants occurrieg 

frequently in the faster lempL 

These units are not constdered os ^^Uable-finalsj for which see the 
foltowlng section. 

4 in the LSI, 1 m. tit, Bnd «lHwliete. This htlerpretaticm lettns to be Hi kast 
portly In the Bero «ipt, which repreatot* theie tEnlb by thew chtraclet* whkh 

ore unJAliy itacHb«4 aa 'lui^ratei! ociftfotwiiits^ la lerma of Lhe Aaamnose icripl. No dKfar- 
coce hoB been olwrved bciween words where these (imially traoicribed kh* th^ phj 
are wiltton And wonli whore the 'unsapixated oomouanli' tuaually tnnftiibed % fl 
Art written In IcwowvrdA fim /Usamw.), 
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t> d 9 ^ syJlaUk-iiiitials p^resent bil^blal^ denti-^v^lsr tmd 
plosives® respectively^ with vaiemg biit without the coiuplex ^iifipiraliciii * 
{eature of p £ fc. 

As sj^liable-fioflls b and d may be written (the velar has not oeen 
recorded in final position) h There is in ^uch posiUon no contrast between 
voiceless/voiced or between aspiraled/non-aajarated, and therefore this 
context re<iuires only one bilabial and one denti^alveolar term; the phonetic 
features of these hnals when in Junction (cf. si^ fcreb smoke a clgaccite, 
wlwn? the -b is tense and voiceless, contra kreb 1 don t 

smoke, where the *b- of is voiced and somewhat lax) have led to the 

selection of b and d rather lhan p and 1; but this is entirely a mailer of 
cojivemence. and is tiot to be interpreted as having any otlier significance. 
These symbols in this context, then, represent (a) voiceless imexplodcd 
6tups before pause and before voiceless syllaWe-initLals, and (b) voiced stopSp 
uncxplodcd before voiced consonantal syllable-initials, or voiced plosives 
before vowels. 

12L s and ^ represent respectively voiceless and voiced fricative 
articuIiitLoiis ranging from aiveolar to palatals in some cases observed 
tiiese were preceded by occlusion^ thereby giving the acou^ic hnpres- 
slou of affriates. No examples, however, were recorded where such 
afiricatcs vt^cre the only variants possible j in ail cases investigated 
VBrlation between aflricated and non-afiricated forms could occur, and 
nowhere was any instance recorded of lexical diflercntiatton ■depending on 
contrast betweerii tliese two varieties# 3?^om an mvcstigation of the acalLer of 
these forms it appears that 9 is niosi cnmnionly interpreted as a fricaUve in 
bU positions, t usually fricative before front voweb and. when not Initial in 
the word, before back vowds also. When initial in a word r was more 
fiequenUy alErlcated before bads voweb# In the juncUoii context -Nz-, where 
N indicates a na^aJ con^nant, only the afincate has been reoordedi 

The place of articulation of t and ^ depends on the nature of the 
following vowel; before i and e both are ulvcolo-palntoli before o and u 
both are palato-alvcolar, before n and o between palato-alveolar and alvcoIaTi 
in all cases with tongue-tip down; in the initial context fticdtive plus r, 
both s and z are interpreted as alveolar, 

1,23. h reiaresenis a pulmonic cfTor* whose resonance accords with that 
of a following vowd, without voice In IS and 2S; in 3S there is frequently 
some voicing.^ 

S. OocDRtcoAlly fi Iflxiy srtjnjlDled varbty ef ff b besrf medbily In tht word, 
la N."^ prontmcatlon there to (rt* v^rlatkai between Umae msd lux varieties# 

C Section Z2^- 
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L23, m 1 } are interpreted as bilabial, denU-alvewlfir and vtdiir luisals 
respectively, and aB are voiced In all posUions, tl been recorded 

in Imtial position. These three unite in ^ntexts otlier than senumce-lnitial 
may be regarded ae foci^ uf prosodies of nosjilizaticm whose relevance is 
initiated with a preceding vowel 

1.24. 1 is a voiced alvootiu- lateral without frictioii,* whose resonance 
eccords with that of a following vovrel 

A pal^tiilixcd variety of 1 has been observed in *igo^eT 'alUg^Of^ 
(loanword from Assamese pliariydl ?). 

1.25. T represents a voiced alveolar rolled or flapped sound, with two 

or more taps when initinl or medial usually with only ona tap or flap whta 
the second member of an complex or when flnal As a final in IS 

before pause, variattoit was recorded beiwcen and for the 

prosodic nature of tlic gluttul step, cf, Sectiou 2.1. 

1.26. w and jy represent velar and palaUU oonstrlctkimt correspond¬ 
ing to the vowds u ond i. but of shorter duraiicn and greater tenseness, 
[w] end [J] rrapeetivety- 

u? and M have been used to represent the dosing featurefl of the so-called 
‘diphthongs* me, mjj otr, and op; in ail cases these agree with other consonants 
iu their patterning, and it bos not been found necessary to establish a 
phtmoloi'lcd category of 'dipbihangs*, since these can in oU cases be con¬ 
sidered a« nowal pltu coiutonanf. 

1.3, Other phonetic features have been recorded which have not been 
speciflcally noted above^ such as ^unction-fonns between syllobles and between 
words, pod between Either of these with pause. As no attempt is being made 
in tills paper to del i m it the Boro word on formal grounds the exponents of 
[unction are not being ennsidered here, except in so far kb they are unplicit 
tn the processes used to set up phonological categories and to establish the 
categones of tone. 

2,0. A syllable may, of course be considered as a phonetic description 
or Os a phonological abstracUon; It la sometimes convenient to refer to both 
phonetic and phonological syllables in Boro. By ‘phonetic syllable’ is here 
meant an uttenmoe with one nucleua bearing a point of high sonority; by 


7, Fot ‘foeia’, W, S. Allen, *Some Prreodlc Aspects of Retroflaikiii and Aspire- 
tkm to Sanskrit’, B50A5 Xm, 03a-lM&, nnd in Sanskrit' Pmwdk tSfchaktue 

■nd itt KcleviKiee to CoinparaUve Sutetnent, ASOAS 3CV1, 55G-.56S. For an appllco'- 
Uw) nt n<<« Ln the dcKtiption of » Tiboto-Butnito longuDce. *m tny own *Two Shldiaa 

in Hitf ufigrlf TiTTi^ BSOA^ XVII, p. 11T* 

fir frittfea with TOioelKaiKM biw abBe,tvccl irt K's }wontiiicl*tloft » 
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'|ibiQiiologiCfll syllable' is tmderstocKl a formulaic statement of on abstracticm 
from utterance, whose i^ture k defined more fully in the following sections. 
For example, the words analysed as consisting of two phonological syllables 
such as tu ’tri, pi ^aou’ and feu ’aer (c£, Secuun I.IM and L130 above) com¬ 
prise only one phonetic syllahle. The following descriptions apply to the 
phonological syllable only unkss the phonetic syllable is expressly mentioned. 

2.00, The syllable may be described in terms of placed and unplaced 
features.* Features considered as having no place ace tonot intonation 
(pitch) and stress, and other proaodk features, as those of intervcrbal and 
jntraverbol Junctioits. while place is assigned to components of the syllable 
ifiiiial , nucleus and Gnol, 

2.1. Of the unplaced features, intonation and stress are more con« 
veniently considered ss abstractions from units longer than the syllable, and 
ate thus excluded lu principle from this paper, although the results of a study 
of these ore tmpUett in the tonal categories which have tieen set up. Similorlyp 
the prosodies of junction are not considered here, Hde Section 1,3. Tone, 
however, is (for noii-vcrhs; cf. Section 2.10 below) mote conveniently ircated 
as a function of the syllable. 

By lone is meant tho totality of the features associated with the utterance 
of the syllable as a whole but which have no assignable place, excluding 
intonation as a tenii oi the sentence and excluding stress also. For the 
descriptions which follow the 'syllable Ui isolation' or oue-word sentence has 
been selected for convenience, with reference to normal speoking style 
appropriate t<* unimpassioiied statement or reply* The three tones postulated 
are numbered 1, 2 and 3 for convenience here. 

Tone 1 is characteriied by 'clear’ voice, tenMiuess and shortness of 
the vowel nucleus, high pitch, and final glottalization. 

Tone 2, the tone of most frequent occurrence stattstically, is also 
characterized by "clear' voice, "nie vowel micleua is less tense and of longer 
duration than that of Tone 1 syUables, and the pitch k middle or high*middle 
fnllin g to low, or mid-low. There is never a fmol glottal check. 

Tone 3 IB charactcrired by either 'breathy' voice or hy creak. The voweh 
nucleus tends to be lax. and may be kngtliened. The pitch may be low* 
level, or, more frequently, falling from mid-low to low or very low. When 
the vowd-nucieus is not lengthened, a fmal consonoat may be gloitoUzed. 

The three tones are here distinguished by a superscript figure 1, 2 or 
3 before the syllable to which their relevtmoe applies. Certain Initial syllables 

e. For ‘ffy tioWi- place', ■» J- A, Henderwm, "Notea on the Syllahle Smic* 

tore of Lusbai", fiSOAS Xn, 7U et wq. 
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in disyllabic wonb (which are those mentlcraed as phoneUc monosyllables) 
carry no dtsUiictive tone and are left gmnarkcd. 

iXO. Such marks are applied, with the exception noted, to all syllables 
ol non-verbs. Verbs arc formally dlstmgulfihed from noa-verbs by betafi 
characterized by word-tone, rather t han syllable-lcne, whereby the 
operator particles deii, iwj, ffon, man, bap etc., are censored as to^y 
uflutral, and whose prosodic characterislics are predictable from those of the 
verb with which they are coUigated.'* These, therefore, need no kme-^t 
Such unmarked ayllahks diHer from the unmarked syliablea of non-verbs by 
being non-initial, and hence no ambiguity can arise. 

2 ji tiM been found possible to describe all Boro syllables in terms 
of the fallowing placed features:— 

(a) One of 28 possible consonantal iniliala (Section 2.21). 

(b) One of G possible vowd nuclei 

(c) Length of vowel (of. Seetton 2.22), 

(d) One of 9 posdble consonantal ftnala. 

(e) The glottal stop (cf. Section 2230), 

Not less than two (Le., the first and second) not more than four ^ 
i he^ places may be filled in any one syllable, and (c) and (e) are mutually 
exclusive, (a) la referred to as the ^syllable-initial', and ^such of (b) to 
(e) as occur are jeferred to coHectively as the ‘syllahle-final. 

221. The possible syllable-imtials are the following:— 


TABLE 2 

S1MPI.B 

Plosive 

p b 

I d 


fc p 


Fricative 



M £ 



Nasal 

m 

n 


n 


Liquid 


f, 




Constricted 

WJ 


V 


CostPtme 

Hhotaclzed 

pr hr 

tr dr 

ar zf 

kr ffr 


Lateralized 

U 

dl 


M p] 


Zero la also regarded as commuting within the system of initial 
altcmances. 

No cotrelatioii has been observ-ed between syllable-initial and lone, 
except possibly In the case of li (cf. Section 122). 

10. Fw ‘lidliiaUiniV rrfelfwiwsa in my "Two Sttidia* In Cunjngkttm'. iac «lt., 
^ US U 
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222, Any vovcel (cl. Section 1.0) can appear as the nudeiis of a ^lla* 
ble. rdatlons hetweeti voweloquality and tone have been discussed 

under the h e adin g s of the different vowels above. 

All vowels may he accompanied by length in syllables not closed by 
the glottal stop, and length has net been recorded Jn the few cases of sylLt- 
bles closed by other stops. In the style of utterance being considered here 
these are restricted to 2S and certain 3S, although in other conditurns—«,g,, 
non-linal syllables —the nucleus of IS may be lengthened in certain con-^ 
texi^ e.g. of surprise or empbnm. 

2.23. Tbe possible ctuwonaatal finals are :—b, d, m, n, ij, 1, r, w and y. 
For 6 and d as fmals. see Section 1.200^ for to and y see Section 1.26, 

Final f appears to be restricted to loanwords, e.e., ^jpen^aol, from 
English *pencil’; *paPwi, from Urdu Wtii', 'spare'. 

The other finals need no comment 

2230. The glottal stop is a phonetic feature restricted to IS and 
some 3S in certain contexts otnly, and although it is valid to assign place to 
U in. ayUahle structure it b not necessary to consider it as commuting in 
the system of final altemances, since owing to its rdation to tone and to ib 
occurrence in senlence-final position only (Le., In junction with pause) it b 
to be considered as a prosodic rather than as a phonematic featoreu Further- 
more, it can occupy a definite place after other consonant-finals, which other 
conaoiiantjt cannDt, 

2^4. A table oi! the recorded ^yllablc^fiDabt os defined m Section 3-2, 
b given below. 

TABLE 3 


L 

e: 

fi! 

o : 

o: 

m 

i? 

e? 

a? 


0? 

li? 


cb 

ab 


ob 

ub 



ad 



ud 

um 

e;m 


om 

OMU 

Him 

im? 

em.7 

atn? 

om? 

cm? 

mn? 

itn 

etn 

Bin 

a rn 

om 

u;ii 

in? 

on? 

an? 

on? 

on? 

un? 

bJ» 

e:Q 

a:i} 

0!13 

Oil} 

UiH 

htV 

en? 

aq? 

OJ]? 

<m? 

UQ? 

hr 

e:r 

a:r 

o ir 

o:r 

utt 

ir? 

er9 

sr? 

or? 

or? 

ur? 



(a:l) 


(t»:l) 




a:w 

O IV9 





BW? 

ow? 





a:y 

o:y 





ay? 

oy? 
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tlis naUzation of tenglh or gloUaJ stop depeawls on *ha tone o^ 
the syllable of which the above eapressione constitute the flnol, and iher^ 
fot®. provided the tone is marked or otherwise Implied, need not be stgoi^ 
in a pboaologlcal traMcrlptioa. (Since, however, there are three tonra, uus 
prindnla is revcrw^e., that length be indlcBlod and that lo^ be infen^ 
therefrom-^onnol apply,!. We nuiy, then, aimplife* the table above by 
WTitine, In the pbon^ogiciU iTHnscriplion, as foUowa!— 


TABLE 4 



a 

0 

0 

u 

eh 

ah 


oh 

uh 

ad 



ud 


am 

PWl 

om 

um 

m 

m 


on 

111% 


ajj 


on 

an 


at 

0r 

or 

nr 



tol) 



cw 





ay 





2.3. The Boro smpt is cumbersome with regard to its indteatlnn of 
(ha tones: this is effected pardy by diacritics such as the viranw and visor^ 
signs partly by a variaUan of symbol either initially or finally (it.g„ by the 
use of the choractors for the dental and retroflmt series in the Assamese 
serint. which are not dlstinguisbcd in the utterance of Boro.). This cannot 
he Uiufltrated here owing to the non-availahUity of the necessary founts: it 
le hoped that on awotail of the phonetic Interpretathin of the Boro script 
will be possible shortly, but this imm of necessity be published elsewhere* 
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